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Duan 813, 6 
WAS down at my friend —5 villa 
[| ſpending the Chriſtmas holidays, when 
I was favoured with your letter, re- 
quiring me to ſend you an acconnt of che 
moft prevailin g opinions concerning the 
occurrences in America, as they have been 
happtlycalled and it fell out; fortunate 
ly enough for my purpoſe, that there were 
four or five gentlemen in our company; 
who, having brought down all the late 
American prints, ſcaredly talked of any 
thing elſe ; — whereupop, as 1 found they 


were all men of acute underſtandings, cho 
of different opinions on the ſubject, I n 
W a 


inte 


- 
WM 


44 ES 


into a n or argumentative dif- 
cuffion of the ſeveral points in diſpute ; 
which having ſet down, as well as my me- 
mory would allow me, I here give you, as 
the beſt anſwer I can make to your let- 
ter. * 


The principal 8 were Mr. Let- 
CESTER, Mr, Cornisn, Mr. Frxous, Mr. 


Conner, and Mr. PENN; and I ſet them 
on the argument, by obſerving to them, 


as they ſeemed all to have well conſidered 
the matter that gave riſe to theſe occur- 
rences, and each to be the maſter thereof 
in his own way, that it would be highly 

entertaining, and. perhaps alſo. uſeful - to 
ſome of us, if they would communicate 
and compare their thoughts on the ſubject 


at large; — when Mr. Leiceſter began thus; 
I can paſs an hour or two, in ſuch a con- 
verſation, with a great deal of pleaſure, 


though I muſt obſerve, that for the moſt 
part, there's no end anſwered, in diſcour- 
ſing vaguely, as people ordinarily do, on 


points of this nature, without having any 


fixed principles; wherein being agreed, 
they way come to ſome reaſonable conclu- 


wn ; ſions ; 


(5 

Sons ;—for inſtance, and to the — 
now under our conſideration, —what is the 
ſpirit of the Britiſh conſtitution, in the bu- 
ſineſs of taxing ?—is it not, that no free 
born ſubject ſnall be taxed, otherwiſe than 


by his own conſent perſonally, or by his 


repreſentative, or by a majority of his a 
Dou citizens, or their repreſentatives ? 


4 4 * 
Pert 


Je 1 1. 
Certainly, we may all admit this « as A 
fundamental preps of the conſtitution. | 


. 7 — 
, - 


| ALL 7 Nane 
| Agreed! 8 | 

YE, | CORNTSH. or DAE Wn 

Neither do we ever ae its pea 


2 at leaſt, not ſince the reign of the 


unfortunate Prince who paid for the con- 


trary experiment with his head; - but I 
underſtand that the members of the B-th 


Pt are the repreſentatives of all 0 B ſh 
people, wherever refiding: © ta Aaken, 


FERGUS, 


A ſurel 
Je, * "PENN. 
Pardon me, gentlemen, if [ differ from 


Jou, ay endeayour to define this a little 


E i Eh more 


| TIY 

more nicely—The members of the B- 
P. t can only be the repreſentatives of thoſe 
" who have the power of chuſing them, and 
that power js confined to thoſr only who = 

havd property and reſidence within the 
land. Wherefore, according to this defi- 
nition, (which is no other than a deſcrip- 
tion of hat we all know to be the plain 
matter of fact,) none but the proprietors of 


this iſland alone have eee, in the 
1 7—. . 8 


0 0 N NO R. 

Ils am intirely of Mr. Penn's opinion, and 
by conſidering his definition tog=ther with 
the fundamental laid down by Mr. Leiceſ- 
tet, it ſeems clear to me, that, though in 
a general ſenſe, we are all fellow ſubjects, 
whether our properties lie jn Britain, Ire- 
land, or America, yet art we nat fellow 
citizens with reſpect toparliamentary rights, 
no more than a citizen of London, is of 
courſe a citizen of York, that is, his being 
a freeman of one of thoſe cities does not 
qualify him to ſerve an office in the other; 
he, whoſe landed property lies in Britain, 
is a citizen of that iſland, and if he has 
eps landed Property, in a province of 


PT America, 


(7) 
America, he may be a citizen allo. there 


but the one does not, 205 lis intitle 2 
to the mart 


CORNISH. 4 
Ft rom what you ſay, it ſhould. follow, 

that it is * proper®y and not people EK are re- 

u i ebe eee, 
1 Tha fm mailto bh ns, 


© _ FERGUS, 

What think ye, then, of the houſe of 
P—rs, ſome ſerve in their own perſons, 
others are repreſented, and yet we cannot 

ſay, that the eee 
riſes ane property Rr | 


0” LBICESTER 
Let us not embarraſs: dur preſent di- 
cuſſion with that part of the, conſtitution 
we'll firſt conſider what relates to commo- 
ners only, and treat that part of the ſub- — 
ject at another time. r 


ol 
* # n * 


> CORNISH. , 

Well chen, I fay, there is property, ts Es 
a very great amount, in this iſland, that 
has norepreſentative in P=t, no more than 8 
| ns thei property of Ireland, or America. 
LEI- 
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(87. 
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1 E10 E sT ER. 
"x: ph mean copy or Jeaſebold lands, the 


ſuch diſtinctions are uſeleſs, and may be 


conſidered 26 2 blemiſh | in our ſyſtem at 
this time of day ; yet you "know it may be 


| anſwered, that ſuch lands are already re- 


preſented by the lords of the manors who 
poſſeſs the freehold' of them; or if you 


mean ſuch property as may be jn the hands 
of women, infants, ideots, or paupers be- 


— hy, legal e of AF nine = 


mm 


TORN 3+ 4 cornmrn 


= No} 11 mean none of thoſe, but will ex- 


plain myſelf, and fave you the trouble of 

guefling.—1T ſay, then, that the rents which 
particulars draw from the public fund a- 
lone, are ſufficient, as to their amount, to 


- qualify thirty candidates for- every ſeat in 


P—t; but as the revenue from the, funds i is 


not that ſort of property that can legallyqua- 


lify either the elector or the candidate, it 
will be found on calculation, that there are 
about 450,000 people maintained thereby, 
who, though they may be reſident within 
the iſland, where this property is ſuppeſed 


to TO yet have, in PIT thereof, 


1 4 | no 


ay 
no repreſentative either in Great- Britain, 
or any where elſe. 


B * F 
* * 4 4a dS 2 : 5 4 


. you otit arena Bens on bla) 
What you ſay, is certainly tris, m0 fer 
as — property in the funds, which 


I conſider as a very great Trregularity and an 


inconvenience in our ſyſtem; and I look 


upon theſe 4 50,000 ſtock penſioners, as ſo 


many idle by-ſtandersz to maintain whom, 


* 


the land labourers and manufacturers muſt 


work ſo much the harder, or, muſt put 
themſelves upon ſhorter diet, in order to 
* ſpare ſomewhat for theſe idle men of ima- 
ginary property; hence ariſes this out- 
cry of dearneſs of proviſions, and high price 
ol labour: But as the funds are a very new 


and ſingular kind of property, very diffe- 


rent indeed from our colonies, theſe being 
the off - ſpring of frugality and induſtry, 

and thoſe of war and diſſipation, I ſuppoſe, 

we have not had time to underſtand the 
whole of their nature and effect in our con- 
ſtitution, ſo as to dene "7 
| inn therewith. Ole c11 


8 E 
* aw are _= 
„„? 2 — 0 
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in F-16970 nil ne 2 
Yet, thus far, the ain age 
conſidered juſtly in regard to the proprie- 


tors of the funds, namely, that ſince that 


part of Britiſh property has no repreſenta- 


tive in P.—t, they e it A eri | 


My * 5 
0128. enten 
er faid,” Mr. Penn, the A 
tion are certainly much obliged to you, ſor 


finding ſo equitable a reaſon for that poli- 


ey, which, 1 tay, Wer never 


— COONS” © 


— 


C 


1184 ee e 
R ae dads Mr. Cornich, but 
your remark here is hiſtorically juſt, the 


' 
- 


_ exemiption from taxes was calculated as an 


invitation extraordinary to foreigners, as 
well as natives; but ſince we muſt allow 


that Mr. Penn's reaſon is an equitable one, 
ave may as well indulge him in ſuppoſing. 
that it did operate ſomething thereto; for, 
I am of opinion, that if the political one 
had not already cauſed the end to be ob- 
tained, the 2 one would have for. 
ced ite mays at laſt. 


LE I- 


Em; 


| 7 


rent LBICESTER. 


Connor; — the Roman hiſtory furniſhes us 
Vith an inſtance not very wide of the mark: 
It is well known now to all the world, 
that notwithſtanding the great increaſe of 
dominion to that republic, their ſelfiſh and 
contracted views prevented them from be- 
ſtowing the freedom of their city, on even 
their moſt antient and faithful allies; vain- 
ly hoping that poized on the ſame narrow 
baſis on which their government had ſtoed 
in the infancy of the republic, confined to 
the inhabitants of a ſmall cirele round Rome, 

they might {ill continue to lord it over 
their diftant and extended provinces. The 
firſt effect of which ſelfiſn policy, was, a 
civil war with their Italian allies and colo- 
nies (called the ſocial war,) to whom in the 
end, and after a great deal of blood ſpilled, 

they were obliged to grant with an ill grace, 

what, a ſounder policy would have taught 
them to offer before it was demanded : 

the ſecond was, 'that continuing ſtill under 
the ſame error of affecting to keep all the 


wen 8 the government of a'/mall ſe- 


C nats © 


* 


I incline much to your opinion, Mr. | 


4 


/ j 


4 
nate choſen ln a territory very narrow _ 
and diſproportioned to the extent of their 
. - dominions, poſts, and offices of power and 
profit become more numerous than the 
ſenators themſelves; the wealth of the 
| world centering in ſo few hands, ſoon put 
.- | an end to all order, and a daring fervant 
| | | overturned this narrow-bottomed republie 
by the event of a ſingle battle, 


CORNISH. 
What different pictures may be — 
from the ſame original! Vou ſeem to 
mark out in this bold ſketch, that the 
Romans delayed too long to make their 
allies and colbniſts citizens of Rome; and 
Mr. Monteſquiou, on the other hand, 
aſſigns their granting that privilege at all, 
to ſuch vaſt numbers, as one of the chief 
cauſes of their ruin. | 


W — 4 
; 


_ OO Wt: Nw, 


PENN. 
I can very well ſee, that Mr.. Leiceſter 
had one eye on his. original, the Roman 
ſtory, and the other on a ſubje& much 
nearer his heart ;—neither. the Romans 
nor Mr. Monteſquiou, it is probable, 
thought of, or conſidered fully, the happy 


ex- 


Fg 


„ 
expedient ſo well known in our conſti- 
tion, and which, without doubt, Mr. Lei- 
ceſter had in his mind, I mean that of a 
people exerciſing their power by repre- 
ſentatives; for had the Romans known 
this moſt excellent contrivance, (or, if 
Mr. Monteſquiou had fully conſidered it, 
J think he would have found out that) 
there was, even in Cæſar's time, both vir- 
tue and good ſenſe enough remaining to 
have adopted it, and by that medium to 
have extended their citizenſhip and form 
of government to all their dominions.— 
For, certainly they ruined their govern- 
ment by the abuſe of two extremes, a 
ſenate too ſmall, conſidering the extent of 
their power and their duration, as they 
. fat for life and an aſſembly of com- 
mons (with power of delibering, ha- 
ranguing and raſhly enacting) whoſe num- 
bers were ſo exceſſive that it was almoſt "i 
impoſſible to meet without riot and con- 
fuſion. f 


FERGUS. 

I do not ſee that this method would al- 
together prevent that confuſion ;. for, if 
the repreſentatives be increaſed in pro- 
C 2 portion 


( 14 » 
nen to the acceſſion of dominion, their 
-numbers may riſe {o high as to make the 
maintenance on order Ry een 


PENN, "FM 
d ee ud do a great tals we 
know that the great council at Venice 
conſiſts now of about a thouſand members, 
it has been heretofore above three times 
as many, they both deliberate and ww, 
and og never run indo ae. 


a CONNOR... 


- But, ſuppoſing the danger Sanni 
out of the queſtion, how could ſuch a 
matter be effected, how would it be poſ- 
ſible to ſettle ſuch a proportion of repre- 
entati ves from the provinces, as ſhould be 
thought on all hands * * abe 206 
— nor too little? | 


| FERGUS. | 
This would be a difficulty hed, for, 
there are many people who do not think 
that colonies or conquered countries have. 
any * to expect ſuch a favour at all. 


Y es es * CON. 


(rs) 


CONNOR. 


duch people as thoſe we ſhould ref to 
hear another chapter of Mr. Leiceſters 


Roman hiſtory ; but in fact we have no 
body of people, properly ſpeaking, under 
that circumſtance; for, admitting we 
have conquered lande in America, or elſe- 
where, if the conquered inhabitants con- 
form ſtrictly to the Britiſh teſts of alle- 
giance and religion, their children become 
free - born ſubjects to all intents and pur- 
poſes, and may, by purchaſing eſtates in 
the mother- country, become members of 


the legiſlature; if they do not conform, 


they are treated as foreigners living under 


the protection of our laws, but incapable 


of enjoying poſts, or exercifing any le- 
giſlative or executive power Whatever. 
On the other hand, when a native of the 
mother-country buys an eſtate in a con- 
quered province, would it not be contrary 
to all reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he has, there- 
by, forfeited his native ri ights, and fallen 
into a degree of ſlavery? _ 


cox. 


(16) 


CORNISH. | 


No, no, we muſt not ſuppoſe. that.— 
However, I do not ſee, that laying taxes 
on the Americans, ſimilar to what we 
lay on ourſelves, and regulating their trade 
ſo as it may not interfere with our own, 

can be conſidered as ſubjecting them to 

any thing like ſlavery.— For, when they 
left this country, it was for their own 

pleaſure, on a proſpect of private advan- 

tage; they did not put themſelves under 

foreign pegtection, „they continued ſtill 
under ours; they left the | legiſlative 
power, to which they were ſubject, here 
behind them, and here it. has. remained 
ever ſince, and here I hope it will ever re- 
main without diminution.—For here lies 
the point, the right, the right, Sir; and if 
we give way now, there's an end of the 


er 


22 


' FERGUS. 
| No! no, Mr. Corniſh, I cannot join 
you there; for, in my opinion, neither 
an individual nor a community can de- 
rive any dignity, reſpect, or authority, 
| from 


170 | 

from obſtinately adhering to a dee 
after it is diſcovered to be a wrong one; 
— the wiſeſt may be drawn into error by 
overſight, or through artful miſrepreſen- 
tation; but it is the part of folly or kna- 
very only, to continue wilfully therein, 
on any pretence whatever, after the dif- 
covery is made;—therefore I hope we 

| ſhall make uſe of no ſuch arguments here 
among ourſelves, though I muſt own, 


with concern, I have heard them in the - 


mouths of men of ſome figure. I am 


more afraid of loſing, than in hopes of 


gaining, by puſhing punctilios too far; 
and am perſuaded that the ſupremacy of 
the pope would have laſted entire to this 


day, or that epiſcopacy would never have 
been baniſhed from Scotland, if the hot- 


heads of thoſe times had not urged their 
1 with too high a hand. 


j 


I LEICESTER. 

U entirely agree with you, Mr. Fergus, 
and therefore let us confider, of what uſe 
can it be to demonſtrate a legal right (by 
on = of a parcel of abſurd fi#:ons) if, 

after 


= 18 
after all we ſhould want power to ſupport | 
that right ?—Or, what wiſe man would 

- - think of exerting his power, if the ex- 
ertion was more likely to hurt than to 
avail him ?—I may aſſert, that I have a 
natural right to cut off one of my own. 
limbs; and I may prove, that, taking a 

| hatchet in my right hand, I have power 
to chop off the left ;—but what benefit 
ſhall I derive from this | manly exertion ? 
Our American provinces, as far as they 
are peopled, became fo, from the freedom 
that adventurers found they could enjoy 
there, and from the advantages which 
that freedom afforded to commerce; —if 
that freedom and thoſe advantages were 
taken away,  by- reſtraints and taxations 

| | laid on, againſt the will of the inhabi- 
' tants, that is, at the- pleaſure of an ex- 
' ternal power, there can be no doubt, that 
ſuch an operation would exactly undo all 
that the contrary method had been doing ; 
and that the ſwarms of people which fled 
thither, from the calamities of Britain, 
during the civil wars, and afterwards-from 
url by teaſon of the reſtraints laid on 
8 their 


. 


their manufactures and commerce.” I tay; | 
it could not be doubted, but thoſe ſwarms 


of people (or their deſcendants) would 
h for ſome new aſſylum, and abandon 


0 enges. 


donnis k. 


| Do; you think, then, if we were to en- | 
force ſo juſt a law, as requiring a mode- 


rate aid from theſe people, that theit 


| high-ſpititedneſs would carry them ſo far, 


as to abandon their eſtates and ſuch im- 


menſe property as ſome of them have 
got there, and to expoſe themſelves to 


all the hardſhips and Pore of new 
adventurers ? 


' 


LEICESTER, * 
I am clearly of that opinion, but will 


not take up our time now, in ſaying any 


thing farther in ſupport of it, becauſe I do 


not ſee how ſuch a law could be enforced: | 
for where people have immenſe pro- 


perty, they muſt of courſe have immenſe 
power ; and, with ſuch a people, accord- 
ing to the Principe of our conſtitu- 


D tions 


the lands once more to their original 


14 
gt 


(26), . 
ton, nothing can be done, but by their 
own conſent, that is, if we With their 
aid, or, in other words, ir d we want them 

to bear ſome part of our burdens, we muſt - 
allow them alfo a ſhire in our privileges; 
for, I can hardly think there was ever any 
body viſionary 3 to propoſe, that, 
in imitation of the Great Turk, we ſhould 

ſend a baſha, with a fleet and. army, to 
collect che tribute of the empire. 


ee NOR. ; X : 
No, ſurely ;—that's My ſo oy 
ring, that it needs only to be mentioned, 
the confutation ariſes inſtantly in the 
mind of the hearer.—— But, as I was 
faying, Mr. Penn, (a little while ago) ſup- 
poſing the number of repreſentatives to 
be raiſed to a thouſand, how could that 
number be allotted and 3+ rpm | 


„ | | 

£ Nothing more caſy. For why may we 

not imitate what we ſee ſucceſsfully prac- 
tiſed every day by privath perſons, who 
aſſociate themſelves to carry on projects of 
trade or other lucrative adventures, which 
require the advance and riſk of a conſi- 
| derable 
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6 21 ). | 
derable capital, and the . ar Ai 
and judgment in the conduct thereof. 
They uſually divide the ſum total of the 
required capital into a certain number of 
parts or ſhares, to each of Which parts 
they annex the right of one vote; the 
ſubſcribers engage, according to their a- 
bilities or inclination; and he who buys 
the greateſt number of ſhares, that is, he 
| who runs the greateſt riſk, and pays the 

greateſt part of the efpence, has alſo the 
greateſt number of ge wed that com- 
"CORNISH, no are ol 

My good. Sir, do you mean that, by 
this fine project, we ſhould. open a door 
for five or fix hundred Americans to come 
in and vote us out af our own houſe f 


ice 

| 1 ſee no. reaſon to apprehend that, un- 
leſs we can ſuppoſe the Americans able 
and willing to pay five or ſix parts in ten 
of the public expence, that is, about 
five or fix millions per annum; —for in 
that manner, if I underſtand Mr. Penn 
; rightly, the deſire, in any one part of the 
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8 over· rule the reſt by an undue 


I majority of yotes or repreſentatives, would 
| be curbed by the exceſſive Aj they muſt 


Pay for them. 
| PE N. 


That! is eracty my meaning. 


. 


EI EST ER. 

And I think nabe can bes more equir 
table | 

CONNOR. | 

But however equitable and IM ach 


3 auer may appear at firſt ſight, might 


not ſome of our provincial politicians re- 
ject it on this account, That their nar- 
row circumſtances would only enable 5 


them to pay ſuch a ſum as would intitle 


them to have very few repreſentatiyes or 


ö votes, which, beſides the ſmallneſs of 


their number, might eaſily be practiſed 
upon, if a miniſter was ſo inclined; and 


whatever ſhould happen afterwards, they 
could make no juſt complaint, as they 
,2* yopld then have a legal prppeſenative.” 


LEICESTER. 5 
I can eaſily conceive, that a very obyi- 


racks alteration | in the mode of election, and 


F FT "the 


** 


es 


len 
| the duration of their ſitting limitted to a 
ſhort period, would make the practices of 
the miniſter, which, you hint at, both 
ae and unprofitable. 


115 CORNISH: | 1! 
Very likely, Sir.— But 1 ſhould PEER 
that upon trial this obvious alteration. of 
yours would- go ſo much againſt the ſto- | 
machs of ſome of our countrymen, that it 
could never be got down ; nay, would 
diſguſt them to that degree, that I think 
they would not ſuffer any plan to be brought 
before them that favoured of ſuch a doc= _ 
trine. For do we not conſider our inte- 
reſt in boroughs as a part of our eſtates, 
and conſequently any ſuch alteration, as 
you intimate, would be an immediate vio- 
lation of private property, which we can 
11 conſent to, 


LEICESTER, ' £8 

My dear Corniſh, I know you have too 
much public virtue to inſiſt on ſo mean an 
argument, which is no whit better than 
that offered by a gentleman ſome years 
ago, in oppoſition to the projectors of a 
"_ harbour on a 6 part of tlie 


coaſt, 


F (24) 

_ coaſt namely, „ that their ſcheme 0011 

prejudice his rights as Lord of the Manor, 

3 by deprivinghimof the benefit of wrecks.” 

| Repreſentatives were undoubtedly intend- 

ed, from their origin, to have been elect- 

ed by the free votes of a free people; and 

if by any unforeſeen accidents they have 

fallen in particular places into a different 

channel, ſuch alterations are an abuſe of 

he original inſtitution, and ſhould be rec- 
400 as > fa as a become en 


PENN. 


Though I am of your opinion, Ms, 
I eat, yet from what I haye obſerved 
of mankind, both in the hiſtories of times 
| paſt and of our on, I have found that 
bodies politic are as ſqueamiſhly averſe to 
medicines ,as the moſt froward children, 
nothing but the immediate fear of diſſolu- 
tion, or the force of bribes, can prevail 
with them to take any thing under the 
name of phyſic ; in ſhort, there is nothing 
they ſeem to hate ſo much as to be mend- 
ed. Therefore I. ſhould be for leaving 
every part of the old ſyſtem as it now is, 
_ eat * or * ſhould 
rech. ecntinug 
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(25), 
continue its parliament, aſſembly, « or what- 
ever other form of internal government it 
is poſſeſſed of, and defray all its own, ex- 
pences within itſelf ; and ſuperadd, for the 
union and utility of the whole, a new ſove- 
reign council, conſiſting of deputies from 
each province of this great common - wealth, 
according to the plan before - mentioned; 
that is, each province to ſend as many de- 
puties as ſhould correſpond with a propor- 
tional ſhare of the general public expence, 
which on all occaſions they muſt pay. 
That his ſhould be in the place of rhar 
commonly called the priuy council, and 
ſhould be always fitting to adviſ tb cruunm 
in all the public concerns of the cmmm 
wealth, of peace and war, and the ſums of 
money proper to be raiſed. That the boards 
of treafary, admniralty, and trade, ſhould 
be executed by committees of this council, 
and that the office of Lord Conſtable ſhould 
be revived, but the execution thereof 
lodged in the hands of a Furth committee, 
which ſhould have the ſame power over 
the army, as the Admiralty has over the 
fert. That the ae of this great council, 
with the OG? ant, mall be binding 


Over 


. 

Oker che whole common- wealth; Pe 
tha t they ſhall meddle with Sine that 
can be conſidered as the peculiar buſineſs 
of any one province in particular; that 
after it has decreed what ſums ſhall be 
raiſed, each province ſhall be left to find 
ſuch ways and means for raiſing their quota 
as they ſhall think moft * for their 
* condition. 


n 
dot dcn. | 


But if the members of this hat couns 
eil are never to be diffolved, as I think 
you propoſe they ſhould always be ſittin 8. 


might not a practiſing miniſter ſoon be 
able to mould them to his humour? 
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though I ſay they ſhould always he 
ag (chat is, there ſhould be no; diſſo- 
Jutign,, though. they might hays ſome re- 
225 by adjouraments).i it would not, hon 
ver, be in the power of a miniſtet to 
er Rn Iſhouldcontrive 
en 5 fox after the firſt year, the ſeve- 
Fes ſhould be. obliged. 40 recall 
A f their number, and ſend new ones in 
Ca places, and rr IG, following, to 
dot 


(27) 
fo the ſame thing; fo that every year one 
half of the council would be new men, 
and all thoſe who went out ſhould be in- 
capable of being re- elected for the ſpace 
of two years enſuing. 


CONNOR, 

Well, but might not ſomething be done 
with the members of the four great com- 
mittees ? for two years (the time which 
each member may continue in the coun- 


cil) would be long Pr to admit of 
r 


PENN, | 
That ſhould be provided againſt in this 
manner. Let us ſuppoſe, that each of 
theſe four committees confiſted of fix 
members, to be choſen by . ballot in the 
Venetian manner, that each committee 
| ſhould, by the ſame method, chuſe a 
chairman, who ſhould have power of firſt. 
Lord, or firſt Commiſſioner, in the man- 
ner of the preſent boards, for the ſpace of 
one month, at the expiration whereof ho 
| ſhould leave the committee, and be inca- 
pable of being re- elected therein for twelve 
months enſuing. His place as a committee 
E man 


0 28 5 | 
man n ſhould be ſupplied by ballot from ak 
by the great council, and the vacancy of 
ficſt Lord, or chairman, filled up in like 
manner by the committee, and ſo on 7ottes 
guaties.— And by theſe means, I think, 
very little rom Won be left for practices, 


20 8 "WM CONNOR, 


Would you give this great coun 
pope of impeachment ad: attainder? 


1 7 A. 


PENN. 


e in all matters that concerned 
their own body, or the general welfare, 
or that could not be determined properly 
by any one province, they * have Tull 

B ene, 22 | 


3 (1, FERGYS, 

I obſerye you draw a good FR from 
the. Venetian model; but is it not noto- 
Fiqus, that their government is particularly 
deficient in the very point which we ſeem to 
want, namely, the government of diſtant 
provinces, they having loſt moſt part of 
their dominions on. the 7 erra Firma, 4 
top Fit . 722 
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I have only imitated ſome part of what 
I think they are moſt perfect in, and Habe 
avoided their only error, that is, their 
ſelfiſh principle; which, by confining the 
whole of their power and freedom to the 
' nobles only, made it impoſſible for ſo 
ſenall a number (being at maſt but 4900 
families, and now not above 1000),, to 
keep the numerous inhabitants of diſtant 
provinces (who were {till maſters of their 
own lands) in « flaviſh obedience to the 
laws of a government, in which, having 
no manner of ſhare, they of courſe were 
neither intereſted to ſupport, nor willing 
to obey, any longer than they Were com+ 
pelled vi & armis. Which violence, be- 


ing directly contrary to the genius of trade; 
will aways be found ruinous, if not im- 
prücticabſe, in a commercial ftate?"” Theft 
great cduncil fever changes But as ſüe 


die and as ybüng mem grow up, beetle 
in fact it takes in the wHole community of 
freemen, the reſt of the inhubitatits'beity 
emy Hike ſojbürning ſtrangers as to their 
perſonal rights, and 

e E 2 to 
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to their property. Whereas the great 

council here propoſed, being only a 
tepreſentative of millions of freemen, 
is half changed every year, and to- 
tally every two years; and the intervals of 
two years, during which old members are 
kept out, gives opportunity for fo many 
other able perſons to ſtep into. the fervice 
of their country, that the idea of being go 
verned by a cabal, or junto, can never 
ariſe to give jealouſy or uncafineſs to the 
moſt diſtant provinces, who, on the con- 


trary, will all feel that they have an equi - 
e ene Comet | 


CORNISH. | 
— * do you propoſe to revive tho 
effice of Lord Conſtable, which, as we are 
told, was ſuppreſſed for having had too 
much power annexed to ĩt to be truſted in 
ener * b 


: «145; 28G * f ; run. 


——— ht have been the caſe when it 
Was in — of an individual for life 
atiÞhereditary ; but when exerciſed by the 


joint jadgment * amen, the 


9112 chairman 


CN 
chairman having only a eaſliag pte hen 
neceſſary to prevent a ſtop in buſineſs by 
an equality of voices; theſe ſox perſons 
changing every month, and as ſoon! ag: 
they quit their committee, immediately 
accountable. for any mal adminiſtrations 
I ay, ſuch a power, ſo lodged, runs very 
| little riſk. of being abuſed. Beſides; in 
truth, it ĩs my opinion, that the conſtitu · 
tion has never been perfect ſince the ſap- 
preſſion of this. office; which, in order 
that the King ſhould do no wrong, had 
provided officers in every branch of the 
executive, who. were: to act under his 
name, but were accountable in their own ' 
perſons. The power of intereſted mini- 
ſters working on the weakneſs. of former 
princes, in purſuit of reuegſonaty grants, 
converted many temporary offices. into hee 
reditary ones. Under ſuch a. change of 
order it would naturally happen . fame» 
times, that the office would be difgraced 
by the hands it fell into; fuch incongrui- 
ties, I preſume, made this office .odious 
both to King and people, hen unfortu- 
nately they ſaw no middle way to redrgis 
the evil, but ſuppreſſed it altogether. Had 
HRantsd | X their 


; ( 32 23 
chen been. a conſtable in the reign of 
Ebarles the firſt, that unhappy Prince could 


not have fallen into thoſe errors which 


overturned the government and himſelf. 
KR when, the Prince can take the ſword 
of. war into his ows hand, diſmiſs officers, 
; and garble an army, as James the IId did, 
1 think the maxim, that the King can do 
10 wrong, ſeems ſomewhat problematical, 
and the Prince thereby left occaſionally ex- 
Poſed, in his own perſon, to the reſent- 
ment of his people; for want of an imme- 
diate officer, on whom the blame of any 
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2 Wel. chis is a very pretty ſcheme, Mr. 
Penn; but, I doubt, if you were to pub- 
liſh it, it would fare no better than many 
other ĩngenious projects of ſpeculative men 
of, the laſt age ; all which fleep very 
qnietly on the upper ſhelyes of our modern; 

vir tuoſi for the grand difficulty 15 
which, I fear, is inſurmountable). is, how 
to perſua uade any man, or ſet of men, to 
Part with * ent of . which they 


1 . 2 * 14 b b now 
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ede men dae fall. . 
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now have, and think themſelves dong 
enough to keep. 

PEN. 

Why, really Sir, 1 ſhould think myſelf 
a very ſhallow politician indeed, if I had 
ſuppoſed men could be perſuaded to part 
| with any thing they liked, unleſs ik 
were for a valuable conſideration, or 
when forced thereto by neceſſity. But 
as I am of opinion, that ſuch poſitions do 
now and then occur in public affairs as 
neceſſarily require material alterations, 1 
have maturely conſidered on this ſubje& 
from a perſuaſion, that one time or other 
we ſhall be under a neceſſity of adopting 
ſuch a ſyſtem, or one very like it, to fave 
us from ſomething worſe. But I repeat, | 
that I am ſure we ſhall never do it, till 
forced by neceſſity. If you'll allow 
me to relate to you what I know to Have 
happened in a private family, you may 
judge from thence what might alſo fall 
outin a larger ſociety under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances. | pF 


1 nee Wah 1. Ann 
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A 3. 
We are all attentive; pray go n 


PENN. | 

A country gentleman, maſter of a well 
conditioned manor of a thouſand pounds a 
year, had half a ſcore children portioned 
by ſettlement with about a thouſand pounds 
a piece; he prudently conſidered, though 
bred up in his youth to arms, that the moſt 
certain and effectual way of encreaſing his 
fortune, and raiſing that of his children, 
was to apply himſelf to farming his own 
lands and bringing up his ſons to merchan+ 
dize ; by which means they ſoon became 
not only able to ma intain themſelves, by 
employing their little fortunes in merchant- 
venturing, but were alſo very uſeful to their 
father, in taking off all his products, even 
at his own/price ; ſuch was their filial af- 
fection towards him,---But unhappily the 
old gentleman increaſed not in virtue, as 
he did in the proſperity of his circumſtances, 
on the contrary, like Noah when he took 
todrinking, he turned out a very debauch- 
ed old fellow; ſo that under the influence 
of his þad example and inattention to his 
affairs, his ſeryants plundered him at home, 


and 
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And his ſte ward, who went ſnacks wi h the 


lawyers, engaged him i in broils and diſ- 
putes with his neighbours, till he became 
o involved in debt, that he was no longer 
able to pay his labourers. wages, and ſup- 
port his current expences; in which diſtreſs 
he conceived the raſh project of drawing 
bills of exchange on his ſons, payable at 
fight, without farther advice.---The |ſonb, 
who had always punctually paid theit fa- 
ther for what they bought of his goods ad 
had never received of him any thing but 


their own fortunes, werte alarmed at this 


innovation; and imputing it to the ill ad- 
vice of his ſervants, WhO had fo much the 
aſcendant over him, that they (though his 
fleſh and blood) were treated as ſtrangers 
ein cheffamiy houſe 5 I ſay, his ſons, alar- 
"med; at this innovation, vvrote an humble 
remonſtrance to their fathers, be ſeeching 
him not to take ſuch an arbittary courſe 


withſthem. But he, ſpirited up by his 
wicked ſervants, who! kept him conſtantly 


drunk, —flung their letter bac! & Wicheut 
reading, and. would hear. nothing from: 
the m ze ſwore in a gr cat paſſion that as he 


Was their father, whatever was their'$, Was 


+ Dis 2 if they refuſed | to render quiet= 


4, 


(36 
ly what he demanded, he would ſend "we 
take it by force, and puniſh them corporally 
for their diſobedience: —At this, the ſons, 
(ho were affectionate and loved their pa- 
rent, though they grieved for the weakneſs 
of his dotage,) were obliged to convince 
the old gentleman that they were no lon- 
ger of an age to be treated as infants, ſee- 
ing they were all married and had families 
of their own ;—they proteſted his bills, and 
refuſed to take any more of his wool or 
corn; by which his diſtreſſes were doubled, 
for he had fo quarrelled with all his negh- 
bours that none of them cared to buy any 
thing of him. However theſe laſt diffi- 
culties ſoon brought him to a better under- 
ſtanding, and inſtead of going to law with 
his ſons, as his roguiſh ſteward adviſed, he 

was become ſober enough to conſider that 

the only iſſue of ſuch a conteſt muſt be, ei- 

ther to tuin them or be ruined himſelf, ei- 
ther cf which would be to loſe the fruit he 

had been ſo long labouring for, that of 

eſtabliſhing his family in wealth and proſpe- 

rity; wherefore, continuing ſtill ſober, he 
deſired an interview with them, ingenu- 

oully acknowledged how he had been miſ- 

; " £57 abuſed by a * of profligate ſer- 


vants, 


199 


vants, offered to take his ſons into part- 


nerſhip with him, and deſired they would 
aſſiſt him in reforming his houſe Which 
they, as they never wanted filial affection 
and a true ſenſe of their duty, readily con- 
ſented to; and they now are the family of 
the En teſt w_ and nn in their 
country. 


At the end of this diſcourſe we all fat 
ſtaring at one another, nobody, I believe, 
knowing well what to ſay, when a ſervant 
came in to tell us, ſupper was 0n the table, 
which put an end to this conference. And 
here alſo 1 beg leave to finiſh my letter; 
from your's &c. + 


Jan. 12, 166. 


POST CRUI PUT. 


I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that af- 
ter ſupper, "when ſome remarks were made 


on the foregoing ſubject, one of the com- 


pany, who had taken no part in the argu- 
ment before, obſerved; that Mr. Penn was 
not ſo very ſingular, nor new in his pro- 
poſitions as ſome of the gentlemen ſeemed 
to think, for, ſays he, toſſing a ragged pa- 
per on the table, I have had that plan 
in my pocket for ſevetal months paſt, 

ads ot % and 
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* and the perfon from whom I received i 1 


« ſaid it was handing about, and, as he 
« ſuppoſed, was under ſome ſort of pub- 


lic conſideration.” With the ,gentle- 


mans leave I borrowed it till the next day, 
dl the following is a copy of it. 


| Schon of e to . 145 
ai parliament, Proportioned to the 
probable numbers of people in each pro- 
vince, and to the certain ſums to be con- 


tributed by each province to the general 
fund for public ſervice, that is, for the 
ſupport of common government in peace and 


war, (the particular ſupport of each pro- 
vincial government being to be left to its 
own internal management) being after 


the rate of 10, oool. per annum, to be 


contributed by each province for every 
member ſent by them; (when pal. per 
annum was the parliamentary allow- 
ance for a ſeaman, viz. at 40. per month.) 
The amount of the people ſuppoſed in 
eich province, is put ſomewhat arbitrarily, 

in ſuch eyen numbers as will divide by 
20,000 ; that being the number of people 
which, by this ſcheme, is ſuppoſed able 
to contribute a ſum ſufficient to intitle 
them to ſend one repreſentative. But 


F 
1 
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exorcover] as by this plan, property, ra- 
| ther than barely the numbers of people, 
gives the title of ſending repreſentatives, 
Lach province having right to ſend one 
member for every 10,0001. they contri- 
bute annually to the general fand; ſo 
the provinces where, by their ſituation, 
great part of their work is done by flaves, 
or where great numbers of the people are 
diſqualified, by being Papiſts, may never-" 
theleſs find among them a ſufficient. 
number of qualified men to reprefent 
them, in proportion to their wealth and 
contributions. All preſent taxes, *. 
ties, &. to be repealed. antun 


The probable number of perſons in 
the whole dominion, at this time, is 
16,760,000, which being divided by 
20,000, will make 838 parts, or ſhares, 
in the whole; and ſuppoſing the ſeveral 
provinces able and willing to ſend, for 
each ſuch ſhare, one member, and in con- 
ſideration thereof to contribute 10,00 I. 
to the general ſund (more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the annual neceſſity) the whole 
would make a revenue of 8, 380, ooo l. 
which in detail may be ſtated in the fols 
lowing manner; | 


2 2 © 
B41 
55 
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2 2 18 2 7 2 

1 | K. „7 
Canada, and it its De- 

pendencies „„ 
Nova-Scotia, C. Breton | 3 

and Newfoundland 1288 
Maſſachuſett s 144 140,000 
New Hampſhire - - |- 2 20, ooo 
Connecticurtt =» | 10 ioo, ooo 
0 Rhode Iſland — - a 4 40,000 

; New York „ 80,000 

erſeys = » [ | 60, o 

N „ » 4 I 1 
Maryland - - - - 0,000 
Virginia 8 14 140, ooo 
N. Carolina 24 20,000 
G68 e. W. Flo 1 *˙ 

eorgia, & . . "Js i 

Bermudas & Bahamas ' N 

All Norm America 93] _ 939,000 
Barbadoes 4 5 50, 
Jamaica - - = = 90,000 
Antigunn nn 30, ooo 
Nevis, St. Kitt's, Mont © 

ſerratt, Grenada, St. 8 3 30, o 

Vincent's, &c. 

All the W. Ind. Iſlan. 400,000 A 200, oo 
England and Wales - - | 10,000,000 300 | 5,000,000 
Scotland J 1,500,000 75 750,000 
R 3, 00, ooo 150} 1,500,000 
G. Britain and Ireland 14,500,000 726 7,250,000 

| Grand Total of che e ee e 

-Brivith Dominion 5 16,766,000 838}. 8,380,003 


N. B. It is ſuppoſed, that the increaſe of people and weal'h in the new 
provinces would ſocn raiſe the number of ſhares to a thouſand, and the 
proportional revenue of courſe to ten millions, Thus, en this plan, the 
incieafe of dominion, by extending our colonies, would neither be dange- 
rous to our liberties, nor an addition to our expences ; but on the con- 

trary, like the new buildings in the pariſhes of Maryboue and St, George, 
would lighten the taxes of the old ones. 
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THE. 


4 Rights of Parliament, Sc. 


o 
F * 
+ 


A FTER all the pamphlets pub- 
A liſhed on occaſion of the diſpute 
between the celonies,- and this. 
their mother-country ; all the arguments 
uſed pro and con; the pains taken by 
many ſenſible and learned men to unra- 
yel a queſtion, which, at firſt view, ap- 
peared complicated, and which at pre- 
ſent ſeems perfectly well underſtood; it 
may be deemed impertinent to attempt 
any thing more on the ſubject. But the 
lower claſs of people are not capable of 
deep reaſoning; yet they have a right to 
be informed in all great conſtitutional 
points, and that in ſuch a manner as ſhall 
RIES to their underſtandings. I ſhall 
therefore enter upon the ſubject without 
further apology ; and, as I write chiefly for 
their ſakes, ſhall (attempt at leaſt to) one 

7 2 this 


(4) 
this important point in ſuch a plain way, 
as ſhall render it perfectly intelligible to 
the meaneſt reader. 

The Americans pretend to be aggrieved 
by the late Stamp-a&, under pretence 
that it is contrary to their charters,. and an 
infringement of the rights and privileges of 
Britiſh ſubjects, who can only be taxed by 
their own conſent, or that of their legal re- 
preſentatives: they indeed, for the preſent, 
acquieſce in the ſupremacy of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, and therefore ſubmit to the 
laws of trade and navigation (which they 
call external taxes) but they deny the 

wer of the Britiſh» parliament to im- 
pole internal taxes upon them, becauſe they 
are not repreſented in a Britiſh Houſe « 
Commons.” 

Now I will tell waa] 8 is Fady 
un lerſtood by external and internal taxes, 
or, as a great“ author. ſaith, by foreign and 
- inteſtine taxes: and my meaning in telling 
it you. is only that you may have a little 
idea of what the Americans mean by the 
diſtinction; for, if vou will read theſe 
few ſheets with attention, you will find 
that the ſame authority which hath the 
right of impoſing the one tax, hath-alſo 
the right, of impoſing the other. By ex- 
Zerxal or Joes, tax, is meant ſuch 28 is 


: 1 5: Petit jus Pam | 1.2833 
oy raiſed 


(5) 
raiſed on trade or merchandize pere 
or imported, or, in other terms, the laws 
of trade and navigation; and this the A- 
mericans ſometimes condeſcend to allow. 

By internal or inteſtine, ſuch as is raiſ- 
ed in the commerce and dealing that is 
at home within ourſelves; and t To Ty 
Gel O Sr. 

Fr rom this diſtinction of the NOTES 
(your coloniſts) there reſult a fe points, 
which, that you may the more dlearly 
| comprehend,” I will PRE! to Rudy 
under the following heads. 

- 1; They allow of tan taxes, 48 
ſubjects of the realm, but deny internal 
ones, becauſe they are not taxed” by their 
own conſent, as not being -repreſented i in 
a Britiſh Houſe of Canas und hence 
hath afiſen a vague diſtinctibn (calculated 
merely to deceive you} betuten the tepre- 
ſentative and legiſlative capacity of the 
Houſe of Commons, as if they cbuld on! 
impoſe tax es by their repreſentative capa⸗ 

city, but could make laws and ſtatutes by 
their legiſtative power. Now, in ordet to 
enable you to judge clearly of this 51 
ter, you muſt be informed, 

Firſt, Whether, by the laws of CY 
confiitution, i hers: is any real dition | 
made between the right of nes * 
ternal and internal taxes. 2 

decondly, Whether there is any diſting- . 
tion between the repreſentative and legi- 


„ flative 


(6) 
ative capacity of the Houſe of Commons. 

Thirdly, Whether the American colo- 
niſts are not as fully repreſented in a Bri- 
tiſh Houſe of Commons, as any of you who 
are not Kaum, that is, who have: not a 
right of voting at the election of a mem· 
ber of parliament. 
| Theſe three great points is once diſ- 

cuſſed, Iwill then endeavour to ſhew you 
the falſchood of the Americans aſſertion, 

viz. that the impoſing internal taxes is an 
infringement of their charters. 

Firſt, Whether, by the laws of your 
conſtitution, there is any diſtinction made 
between the right. of impoling internal 
and external taxes: 

By Magna Charta it appeareth, that the 
King cannot lay taxes upon his ſubjects 
without the conſent of parliament, which 
conſiſted of the * archbiſhops and biſhops, 
the abbots, the carls, the greater barons, 
and the tenants in capite : and therefore 
the King and high court of parliament 
conſtituted the ſupreme legiſlature, which 
was, and is, and muſt, from the nature of 
it, be endued with all powers incident to 
ſupremacy, in every Oy and in 5 84 
government. 

What thoſe powers are you ſhall ber: 


7 Achtel, epiſco as! abbates, comites, ma- 
jores barones, etomnes illos qui de nabis — in 
ie 9G 215 R 

Aan bas ovittagtorqn ods. n What: 


(7) 


% Whatſoeyer is regularly emen 
« and approved of: i 
Iiſt, By the coun and r * | 
te the great men, magnatum. SAY, i 

| 2dly, *« By the Several agreement of 
2 * l 
„ With the regal authority Get 


cc _ 


That hath the 8 of law. ee 
ton. 

Again: The ſtatute of Magna Charta, 
Charta de Foreſta, and the ph ſtatutes, 
were made by the king and his predeceſ- 
ſors, the peers, and the commons of the 
realm. Statute of 15 Edw. III. 

Again: Whatever concerns the VA 

« of the realm and people ſhall be treated 
« -of in parliaments, by the king, with the 
« conſent of the ae of , eacls, barons, 
e and, commonalty. * of the realm, as 
ES - OY been Den heretofore.” Sta- 

tute 17 Edw. II. 

I could quote you many more authori- 
ties, but . theſe will be ſufficient to ſhew 
you What plenary and abſolute authority, 
pre-eminepce and juriſdiction were infe- 
parably united, annexed, and belonging to 
pana. Ag theraſore 1 will now 


* The commons were ſummoned 9 their 
conſent to tax at iolis, but for divers and arduoùs buſi- 
nelles, - pro diveriss & arduis negotiis. 

ba 447 * ſet 


8 
ſet down a ſummary of the wen er ob- 
N of parliament. * 
They enact las 
They repeal former ones. T 


i regulate times Preſent and to 


come ; 12 
Transfer the rights and.  poſſeſion of 
private perſons.” Un 
Legitimate baſtards. 
Make laws concerning the worſhi Pc of 
Ged. 
| Change weights and meaſures. 
Settle the right of ſucceſſion. 
Determine controverſies where the law 
is uncertain, or hath made no eile 
Value mens eſtates. 0 
Impoſe pole money and cuſtoms. / E138 
Pardon offences. Wa: 
| Reſtore families ruined by the delin- 
PÞ encies of their - anceſtors, &c.-— [Sir 
homas Smith, Secretary” to Queen Eli- 
zabeth. . A 
You A 1 then, chat there i is no 
diſtinction between internal and pool 
taxes, and that the power of im 
any taxes at all is but one of thoſe 10 of 
ſovereignty inherent in the legiſlative au- 
thority; and therefore a great * man who 


ſtudied our conſtitution; and who drew 


all his concluſions frotn thence, very juſtly 
faith, « the power of impoſing taxes, and 


* Petit jus parliamemtarium 4 © abt + 


cc of 


a 4 ” 
8 . rn 


(9) 


« of making laws, are convertitia & coin- 
« c;dentia ; that is, whoſoever can do the 


« the one can do the other. And 


this will appear evident to you, when you 
conſider the nature of all taxes, and 


the end for which they are impoſed, viz. 
to enable government to provide” for the 
ſecurity and ſafety of all the Britiſh domi- 
nions, that you may enjoy your property 
in peace and quietneſs. Now if the par- 
liament, with the aſſent of the King, had 
only power. to impoſe external taxes, that 
is, upon your imports and exports, 
and that you was to have a French or 
Spaniſh war, your trade muſt ſuffer in 
propor to the means you would want 
to defend it; and if no internal taxes were 
to be laid by parliament, there would be 
no money to fit out any fleet to Poet 
your trade, which being loſt, t 


thus you would be wholly at the mercy of 
the enemy, not only for your trade, but 


for your lands and property ; fo that the 
parliament would have only the power of 


cramping you in your trade in time of 
peace, and not of providing for your ſafe- 
ty in time of war. And this ſhews the 
folly of the diſtinction made by the Ame- 


ricans on this head, only calculated to 


leſſen the authority of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment for their own ſelfiſh views, and to 


. 


the tax 
upon it could bring in nothing at all; and 


undermine 


4 


mons, as If the Houſe of Commons had a | 


right of impoſin 4 extetnal taxes by vir- 


tue of their Jegiſlative power, but not in- 


« * 


ternal ones, 


becauſe they do not repreſent 


the colonies ;. by which ſuch; members of 


2 as have property both in Eng- 
land and America, might tax their con- 
ſtituents in this country, while they kept 
heir eſtates in America free from all tax- 
| NG... aint alle oben lie of ws Ar. 
Ibis is a new doctrine, void of all foun- 
dation, for, the Houſe, of Commons hold 
their legiſlative power by virtue of being 
the repreſentatives of the people, and by 
chat tenure. only; and one of the great 


prerogatives of the legiſlature is, the power 
of impoſing taxes, internal as well as ex- 


ternal; ſo that when one of your Ameri- 
can coloniſts deny the right of parliament 
to lay any internal taxation on them, they 
muſt, by a parity of reaſon, deny all the 


legillative power of the Houſe, of Com- 


mons over them; for by our happy con- 
Ritution the rights and privileges of a Bri- 


at ; | ' i 1 

3 N LS V7 "bs | "16 TP £:47 + ew 54 
* There is no real diſtinction in the conſtitution 
between the power of impoſing internal and external 
uxations. Ren 34 
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dich ſubject are not confined within the 
bare limits of being taxed only by their 
own conſent : no: they can refuſe obe- 
dience to every law or ftatute whatſoever; 
not made with their own conſent, that is 
to ſay, which their repreſentatives thall- 
not have aſſented to; and the Houſe: of. 
Commons hold their right of aſſenting 
only, as hath been faid, by virtue of their 
repreſentation ; from whence it neceſſari 
follows, thit whatever ſubje& can legally 
reſiſt a taxation, under pretence of not be- 
ing repreſented in a Britiſh parliament, 
can as legally, under the ſame plea, refuſe 
obedience to any other act of parliament,- 
and to every other ac of legiſlative power, 
exerciſed: under the different heads already 
enumerated, and many more which might. 
be given; ſo that if this argument of the 
coloniſts proves any thing, it proves too 
much, and by a fair inference, tends: to 
releaſe them from all dependence on the 
legiſlature of Great Britzin, at the ſame 
time that they are ſworn liege ſubjects to 
the King, and claim every valuable privi- 
lege of a free · born ſubject; and this muſt 
appear to you all very abſurd, becauſe, in 
ſuch a caſe, all who have a mind to be 
mutinous and refractory, and riſe up 
againſt the power of ſovereign authority 
veſted in the King and high court of par- 
liament, would have the ſame right with 
5 * yon 


1 1 + 


-f134- tO n 0 12 * 7 öl 
9211 We! 


you, that are e dutiful, PW ſub⸗ 
jets; and what thoſe rights are I will ſet 
_ down for your ſatisfaction, as I find them ö 
recited in one of the Ametican charters. 
To inherit, or purchaſe, lands, te- 
*,nements, revenues, ſervices, and other 
< heriditaments, in any part of the King's 
8 dominions ; to occupy, enjoy, give, fell,” 
© alien; and beg queath the ſame, freely 
and ietly to 0 all liberties. 4 
„ franchi of this kingdom.” So that 
they can qualify themſelves for freebolders, 
and even become members of parliament; 
and theſe valuable rights they actually en- 
joy at the time that they are refuſing to 
ſubmit to a juſt and Egal act of the ſu · 
preme legiſlature, by a filly. difference of 
repreſentative and legiſlative capacity,“ a 
re jingle of words, and a a 
— Pk a difference. 1 
Vou have already 50 told, chat the AY 
71 giſlative authority, in every country, muſt 
have: all the e incident to f 
meg. F y 
That eee the e 
= All their ſhare of power in the legiſlature. 
by virtue of, being the repreſentatives of 
1 people, andi that tenure otly,: 469! 
(Ch, ett. 4 Deanna 


** There is. no, diſtinAien 8 Fat mois: 


| tive and legiſlativ FRB of the Houſe of 
E inapve "PAY, 


Vo) | — . That 
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- That whoever hath the right of im- 
poſing external taxes, muſt alſo have the 
right 'of impoſing internal ones, from the 
nature of ſovereign power. 

That whoever hath the power of mak- 
ing laws, hath che power of impoſing. 
taxes. © 2 

From all which; you will naturally con- 
clade, that the coloniſts are really Tepre- 
ſented in a Britiſli parliament, without 
which they could not even be ſubje& to 
our laws of trade and navigation, or to 
any other act of patliament. J ſhall there- 
fore diſcuſs this point, and leave you all 
to judge, whether the American coloniſts 
are not as fully repreſented in parliament 

as any of you who are non electors, that 
is, who have not a right of voting at — 
election of a member of parliament.” 

The propoſition maintained by Wett, 
«that no Britiſh ſubject can be taxed but 
« by his own conſent in perſon, or by his 
„ deputy.” Now this is not the conſti- 
tution, nor doth Magna Charta expreſs 
ſuch thing; for by that rule no Engliſi ſub- 
ject would be liable to any taxation \ who had 
not a right of voting at the election of a 
member of Parliament; and by a very mo- 
derate computation, there would not be a 
fifteenth part of the people of England, or 
above five thouſand of the inhabitants of 
Scotland, repreſented at all. Whereas all 
C 2 that 


644 ) 
thatMagnd Ghanty ſays,” zlib de Kg 


ſhall laymo tax on the ſuhject — — ek 

c t, Which 18 defined to be 2 
am aſſembly of — Archbi maps, 'Biſhops;c | 
Abbots, Earls, Grrater Barons, and Te- 
nants in Capite, who, with the King'saſſent, 


ſensof parliamen 


hodi a right of impoſing taxes on all the 


ſubjects o this realm. 280 14 7 98 10 © II 1 


Such ef the inhabitants — e 
did not ſtand in one of the abovementioned 


ranks; were preciſely in the ſame predica- 
ment that non * electors, non free-holders 
are now; and yet, ſaith Sir Thomas Smith, 
315 Whatever: the people of Rome could: 


do in their Comitia Centuriata, or Tri- 


*<.bunitia, all thoſe things are properly 
traniacted in Engliſn parliaments, as 


being aſſemblies in which both Prince 


%and people are repreſented; for we are 
alli. ſuppoſed to be preſent in that aſſem- 
bply, of whatever quality, ſtation or dig- 
665 ee whether noble or bebe. by our- 
i ſelvesy or repreſen tative. 
Ho far this may be applicable to the 
coloniſts, can my be nn * going bac 
3 1 iN 1 
. the dos: are ** e een of 


io city of Arey een who, as ſuch, have no vote at an 


election either in the city of London, or county of 


Middlelex, and yet by a moderate calculation pay above 


ene part of. the land tax of the whole uni- 


kingdom. lo theſe may be added the merchants | 


1 Lag“ qdon, and thoſe whoſe * proparey is in the ee, 


4 


Soe. f | to 


““ a «a — 


({194)) 
to their forefathers, the original plantersg 


and examining their condition and rights 
at the time of their ſeparating from their? 
parent: ate; for it is a maxim well known. 
«that no heir can inherit greater rĩghts and 
«« poſſeſſions than the perſon of whom he 
* inherits was intitled to:“ And altho the 
rule of preſcription hath place in many in- 
ſtances between ſubject and ſubject, and 
ſometimes between nation and nation, yet 
can it never be loaded: ber, ur 
ſupreme Jepillature,” © 1.01 $050 
The firſt American ne were origi: | 
nally ſubjects reſiding in England, little more 
than/a century ago, who, upon a proſpect 
of ae advantages to themſelves and their 
, moſthumbly petitioned that they 
mige be permitted to quit their native 
conntryand ſettle in America: The crown 
attended to their petitions, and graciouſſy 
granted their requeſt, for which two ſpecial 
reaſons were aſſigned; firſt, the extending 
the chriſtian religion and converting unbe- 
lievers to the true faith; ſecondly, the ex- 
tending of the Britiſh dominions; and, ac- 
cordingly, in the royal charters which Kin 
James the firſt granted them, and whereby | 
they became a corporation, theſe * rea- 
ſons are expreſt. if 
Now at the time that theſe planters ob" 
tained this charter, there Was a parliament 
1 


16 


Some 


Some of them were freeholders, and had 


voted at the election of members for this 
parliament; others were non electors, who 
Were, as they are now, repreſented by the 
frecholders; for all belonged to ſome 
county, city or borough. It is plain then, 
when they emigrated or left this country 
to ſeek their fortunes in a ftrange land, they 
were all of them repreſented in the parlia- 


ment then exiſting, as fully as all of you 


now are in the preſent parliament. , 


In the next parliament, which was held 


after they went away, ſuch of them as re- 
tained any freehold in England had a right 
of voting at the enſuing election; ſuch who 
had fold their frecholds, and het who had 


none, were exactly in the ſame ſituation as 


all the reſt of his Majeſty's Engliſh ſubjects 
who were non electors, and had no right 
of voting at an election. The firſt, that is, 
thoſe who retained any frechold, although 
they were debarred the exerciſe of their 
right by abſence, et it was a voluntary ab- 
ſence and all Po you know, that when 

any frecholder is abſent on ſuch an occa- 


. fion, it is his own fault; but yet he muſt. 


abide by the deciſion of the remaining free- 
ders who do vote: The two laſt, that 
is, thoſe who bat £1 d their frecholds, or 
thoſe who had 7290 0 ſell, as they N 
haye abided by the election x; the freehold- 
ers who voted, had they been Pit 
0 


bi Sinnen ae | i 


/ 
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ſo their abſence, whether ig England, on 
the ſea, or upon the land of America, made 
no difference. It is plain then that the firſt 
planters, the forefathers of the preſent co- 
loniſts, were not only repreſented in parlia- 
ment at the time of their emigration, but 
even after it, during the courſe of their lives. 
And indeed this muſt have been the ex- 
preſs condition on the ſide of the firſt plan- 
ters, when they were ſuffered, under a royal 
chartef, to quit this country for good and 
all, to go and live beyond ſeas, and to 
retain all the noble privileges for them and 
their poſterity of free- born ſubjects: I lay, 
_ expreſs conditions, if not in words at leaſt 
by tacit conſent and fair implication; for 
if all free-born ſubjects, reſident now in 
Great - Britain ate under the power of the 
ſupreme goyernment of the realm, all who 
claim ſuch privileges muſt be equally. ſoz 
without which they can have ng right. to 
them: but their very condition at the time 
of their emigration will prove the fact. Suf- 
fered, as they were, to abſent themſelves 
they were neither convicts exiled to 4 fo- | 
reign land, nor orphans deſtitute of a ten- 
der parent, willing and able to protect 
them: No; they were adventurers who 
ſought to better their fortunes in a.cguntr 
unknown ; who bad to combat with the 
dangers- of the ſea; a difference of cli- 
mate; a {ct of barbarians, uncivilized and 
4 | jealous 


jealous Pr their property; an uhouſt?- 
"wand hp e other difi- 
A and ; Ber relied upon the cotiſtafit 
aſſiſtance and protection of England fot the 
eſtabliſhment of their eolony in time of 
ace, and the defence of it in time of war. 
No ſubjects then of this realm could be 

more dependant upon the mother country, 
than th firſt planters were; evidently re- 
preſentet in parliament, acknowledging 
the ſaptemacy oſ the legiſlature, and con- 
fident of their Aioh; they quitted Eng- 
land, to leave to their children all the riglits 
they enjoyed themſelves, with the valua- 

 Bleacquiſifion of territories, which ſhould . 
egntich their poſterity, The preſent oolo- 
niſts are that poſterity; they enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of their forefathers, 
with the eas of territory, although 
not of dominion; for accerding to rhe 
maxim already laid down they cannot po 
ſeſs more rights and privileges over their 
mother wat # than dae A 
to beſtow. 

As re repreſentatives e of the rights 
af theirprogemtors, in the ſame liglit tliat an 
heir apparent is the repreſentative of an eſtate 
entailed __ him, the" preſent” coloniſts 
inherit the privileges of their forefathers, 
and are to be corfidered as belonging to 
thoſe boreughs, cities, or counties, from 
whence their forefathers iſſued: they ſtand 


in 


(19) 
in their place, and muſt be reckoned among 
the people thereof, non, preſidents,” non 
electors, or non free-holders,; but. ſtill vir 
tually fepreſented in a Britſly-parliament, 
25 fully as the non electors reſident in 
Great · Britain are at this tim 
Judge now ſor yourſelves, whether theſe 
American goloniſts, * theſe ſubjects of tlic 
realm, al though poſſeſſing a foteign land, 
are not equally repreſented in parliament 
with all of you who have no right of voting 
at an election; and yet are indiſpenſabl/ 
bound by duty, and that duty reſulting from 
your original conſtitution to — — 
dience toall laws, ſtatutes; taxations,whether 
internal or external, authorized;/preferibet 
and-warrantedbythe ſupreme legiſlative of 
the land, that isafſentedtobythe King; lords, 
and tommons in parliament aſſembled, and 
judge impartially what grounds theſe co 
loniſts can have under the foregoing pleas 
for their preſent defectidn, by which they 
have — at leaſt ſor the time beinꝑ, 
many eminent merchants and mecanicks 
of this land in the greateſt difficulties- 
Let us now ſee whether their laſt re- 
ſource of an infringement of their charters 
hath more e it than all the xeſt. 
Arbe an air ed don "AI. 


: * The coloniſts are virtually repreſented! in; parliz- 
Na as fully : 4. ms non e withes in Great 


ritain. 
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To conclude that any charter is uncapa- 
ble of the controul of that government un- 
der which it holds, is to ſuppoſe that ſuch 


charter contains prerogatives and powers 


equal with the government itſelf, which is 
a greater abſutdity; for ſome degree of ſu- 
periority muſt remain in that power which 
gives, over that power which receives; 
otherwiſe, from the inſtant the charter is 
perfected, the grantees become a ſovereign 
power, neither, directly or indirectly de- 
pendant upon that government which gave 
them conſtitution. Now, the greateſt of 


all grants in this county is held by parlia- 


mentary charter; and unleſs I am mis- in- 
formed, this is the caſe of the Eaſt-India 


company; yet ſhould they attempt to ſhake 
off the ſovereignty of this country over 


them, I appeal to themſelves, whether 
ey. would not... violate, their charter; or 
hether, great and extenſive as their privi- 
— may be, there are not ſuch reſtric- 


tions in their charter, as effectually mani- 


feſt the ;ſuperionty of that power which 
gave it, over that which, received it. 

A parliamentary charter, Ihave ſaid, is 
the. greateſt of all others, as whatever con- 
ditions are granted therein are controul- 
able hy no power whatſoever, becauſe it is 


an act of the legiſlature of the land that 
is, of ſovereign authority, beyond which 
no power over the Britiſh dominions can 


129% ky 53138 1 exiſt: 
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. Ali bet this is not the Fey of the Al 


mericans; they hold by a royal, not ar- 


liamentary charter, the difference of which 


Iwill now explain to you, as derived 515 
the conftitation of this country.” | 


The ſovereign * power is agreed to 5 | 


* the king, but it is a two-fold power. 
The one in parliament, as he is af- 
ſiſted by the whole ſtate; the other out 


of parliament, as he is ſole and ſingular, 


guided merely by his own will. And of 


theſe two powers the one is greater,” and 
can direct and controul the other; and 


that is the' ſuprema poteſtas, or ſove- 
reign power of the realm; the other iô 


4 ſubordinata, that is, ſubordinate to it. 


The king's power then in parliament 


exceeds his power out of parliament, "as 


far as ſupreme and ſovereign authority 


can exceed en prerogative: in antes | 


ſtates / 

The king m 1 make ch a grant 
out of parliament as (hall bind him and 
his ſueceſſors; he cannot revoke it, nor 


his ſucoeſſors; but by his power in par- 


liament he may defeat and avoid it. 
Again, 11. Rep. 87. Dyer 52: The 
King cannot make a grant non obſtante,” 


any ſtatute made, or to be made; if he 


Salz any er ERIN — 
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une pete + peut ' 
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N 
what is granted, will be pore | 
the grant. oy Gee, 
1 een "Rees . is re. tad 
"1 obvious: that no royal charter, granted 
out of parliament, can preclude the high 
prerogatives of parliament, or exempt the 
_ colonies from their plenary juriſdiction 
—ͤ —_ controul over lege ee oli the 
„ Og | Rome 
Nior is it a conformal nn; be- 
cCauſe any of the colonies have; by a royal 
Charter, a power of making laws for their 
own community, if not repugnant to the 
laws of England; or of impoſing taxes by 
their o repreſentatives, © for their inter- 
nal police, that therefore they ſhall not be 
liable to taxation of any kind by act of par- 
liament; ſince the leſſer power never can 
* exclude the greater, and that we have 
ſeen the King's authority out of parlia - 
ment is that leſſer power, and his autho- 
rity in pertiament that ſovereign power 
vhich can gonttoul and give the law to all 
 -Gthers; and bere let, it be remembere 
+1 2 che late Ae e e the royal: -afl- 
ent. ie a 
Aa. Le. ub dppoſe. cet the uſage. of 
s raiſing money in the ſeveral colonies, 
, for ſeparate and local purpoſes, was 
founded upon an act of the Whole le- 
„ gillature,“ (that 9 a grant by a parlia- 
' mentary charter) 4 then the colonies 
* 8 a | ft would, 


8 0 23 ) AE. 

« \would;- in-that-refpett,, be in the ame. 
«« fituation with the ſeveral counties an 
England, which do, by authority of par- 
« Hhament, raiſe money within themſelves, 
++ for their ſeparate» and local purpoſes: 
4 but no man ever conceived, that this 
2 regulation of internal police would 

e give riſe to à debate, whether every 
1 county was not a kingdom 
The royal chattets — differ in 
extent of privileges; the utmoſt whereof 
is contained in that-of Maryland,-where- 
in the king covenants: for himſelf, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, that , be and they 
ſhall at no time hereafter. ſet, or cauſe to 
ſet, any impoſition or other taxation upon 
the lands, goods, or chattels, within the 
ſaid province, or upon any goods or mer- 
chandize, which includes Toth internal 
and external taxes; yet ſtill this is but a 
royal grant, out of parliament, binding 
the royal prerogative, but not excluding 


bis greater power in parliament, where he 
is in the ſullneſs of his majeſty, that is, 


in the ſulineſs of his Covereignty over all 
the Britiſh dominions. 
Granting, therefore, the cad: Jati: 
dds the charters of the American co- 
lonies, by taking it from the Maryland 
charter, it is very plain they cannot be 
abſolved from an implicit obedience. to 
acts of parliament q becauſe no power gan 
1H | give 
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give thetn that which kinda itſelf; 
and that the King hath not, by his pre- 
rogative, the right of precluding the — 
vileges of parliament; and, therefore, a 
ſubmiſſion * to any act of parliament can 
never be an infringement of their charters: 
but ſince theſe people lay ſo much ſtreſs 
upon thoſe charters, it may be worth 
while, at this criſis, to lay before you 
the conditions of ſome of them, by which 
you will be enabled to judge how far 
they, who ſo loudly and tumultuouſly 
complain of a breach of the rights and 
privileges belonging to a Britiſh ſubject, 
have performed the. — of ind re- 
voy covenants. VSA 1936 
i n +: Jug 16" REY af hell thy we) | 
; on OED aſſembly of the Virginians 
came to ſeveral couched in 
ſuch terms; that n. thought 
fit to diſſolia tie. 464 

In Virginia alſo the juſtices: of \ Weſt. 
Aden met, and ' unanimouſly refigned 
their offices, leſt they ſhould become in- 
ſtrumental in the deſtruction of their coun- 
try's moſt eſſential rights and liberties; 
that is, leſt they ſhould aſſent to the 
Stampract, not impoſed on them (accord: 
ing to American Togie) by their own con- 
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baba — — to an y alt c | is "i 
y of arliament ot an. 

ne of a royal charter. 8 | 1# * 
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ſent, or their legal "repreſentatives in 

Britiſh parliam ent. 
Now it is remarkable, that the — 


aſſembiy of Virginia did not conſtitute the 


ſupreme court which was to make laws, 
or impoſe taxes, for that province: Nos 


by the gth article of the firſt, and ſecond 
charters of King James I. this power was 


expreſsly reſerved; to a council which was 
to be AL wars reſident in England, to 


have the ſuperiour management and di- 
rection of all matters that might con- 
cern the province, and was to be cal - 
led the King's own council of Virginia: 
many peers of the realm, as well as com- 
moners, compoſed this council, which had 
full power to make all manner of orders, 
laws, &c. at their diſeretion, and to admit 
and receive any perſon into their company, 
corporation or freedom; and from the 
inſtant the colony had the requiſite notice 


of this the King's pleaſure, all laws for- 


wennde by them were to ceaſe. 


The charter of the Penſylvanians is ſtill 
moreexplicit:: I el ie ene 111 


Penn and his heirs ſhall be authorized 


to make laws, provided a tranſoript of 
the ſame be tranſmitted to England, 
to be confirmed by royal: authority; 
e otherwiſe to be voidpꝓ. 
_ Grants full licence to trade, but accord- 
ing to the Jaws made, or to be made: 

; 5 . in 


\ 


„ ) | 

. Saving unto us, 6ar heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, ſuch impoſitions and cuſtoms "as 
y n and ſhall be 
£x6/ appointed; and reſerving power to 
. ſeize and reſume the government of the 
« province, on non- payment, until ſuch 


e payment ſhall be made good“ 


In oppoſition to ſuch feſtrictions, and 
in the face of their charter, the aſſembly at 
*Philadelpttia came to ed reſolutions, 
inter alia. nn en dee: 
ff TIE Reſolved, N. 1 21 10 0 2 
„That it is the inherent” birth-right 
and indubitable privilege of every Bri- 
* tiſh ſubject to be taxed only by his 
* own conſent, or that of his legal repre- 
08: ſentatives, in conjunction with his ma- 
** «Jetty, or his ſubſtitutes 
That the on! y Repteſenitatives of the 
inhabitants of this province are the per- 
"te ſons they antun), leck to e as NN 


bene aalen ße 


' 


« That" the AAA the- peby le of 
wo this province, by any other perſons 
„ whatſoever than ſuch their reprefen- 
* tatides in aſſembly, is unconſtitutional, 


os - ſubverſive of their moſt valuable 


e eee een N 


2 colony. of Maffachuſett's Bay were 


| -retwof among the tefractory, and chimed 
in with the moſt tumultuoùs; in conſe- 


TEE, of which their governor, Mr. Ber- 
„ nard, 


men; 4 


— 7 


* 4 „ 

e "7 Cnfible and wife man, and wy” 
zealots for their intereſts, forewarned them 
of the conſequences whick might attend 


their miſbchaviour, by a ſpeech, of which 
the following is an extract“! ?: 


1 ſhall not enter into any difquif-' | 


tion of the policy of this act; I have” 
only to fay, it is an act of parliament 
* of Great Britain, and as ſuch ought 
* to be obeye ed by the ſubjects of Great 
«Britain, And I truſt that the ſupre- 
« macy of that parliament over all the 
« members of theit wide and diſfaſed ein- 


*© pire never was, and never will be, denied 
« within theſe walls. 


The right of the parliament « of Great 


% Britain to make laws for her American 
66 colonies, however it has been contro - 
* verted in America, remains indiſputable 
at Weſtminſter. If it is yet to be 


“% made a veſtion, who! ſhall determine ; 
„it but the parliament? If the par- 


« liament declares, ' that, this right is in- 
ec i, herent in them, ate they like to ac- 
uieſce in an open and forcible, oppy- 
to the exerciſe of it? will they 
not more probably maintain ſuch right, 
and ſupport their own authority ? -- 
F- It is ſaid, the gentlemen who op- 
* Peel this act in the houſe of Com 


1 | ® Owen's olleBion of Charters 
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ce 2 


* 


„e 3 
5 mons, did not. diſpute 8 ich of. 
, parliament to make ſuch a law, but ar- 
| a gued upon the inexpediency of it at, 
| % this time, and the inabilities of the. 
1 colonies ta (bear, ſuch an impoſition :, 
4 theſe are two diſtin queſtions; which 
may receive different anſwers. 
The power af taxing the colonies 
| «, may be admitted, and yet the expedi- 
- * + . eney of exereiſing that power at ſuch a 
1 « time may be denied: but if the queſ- 
tions are blended together, ſo as to ad- 
-« mit of but one anſwer, the affirmative. 
« of the right of parliament will . 
« for the 8 of this act. 
Conſider, therefore, gentlemen, if | 
« you found your application for relief 
« upon denying the parliament's right to 
make ſuch a law, Whether you will not 
, take from your friends and adyocates 
the uſe of thoſe arguments which ares 
« molt likely " ade che, row jou 
_ «, deſire.” -. 
Such a 2114 as. this — a go= 
vernor of à Britiſh colopy, at the ſame 
time' that, it manifcited. his zeal. for the in- 
„ tereſt of that province over which he pre- 
TY ſided. It allo ſhewed his knowledge af 
the conſtit of this country, we of 
the powers of 7 5 ſupreme, legiſlature, to 
which we are all bound in implicit obe- 
_— yet With a reſerve of ſetting forth 
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out gtievances by bumble © petitions, " as 
long as we do it in a ſubmiſſive manner, 
as becomes dutiful ſubjects, but not by 
riot and tumult, and an open and forcible 
violation of the laws. And therefore, Mr. 
Bernard faith, obey the act for the time, 
remonſtrate againſt it as a burthen too 
heavy for you to bear, and reſt aſſured, 


that Great Britain, ever tender to her " 1 


lonies, which the conſiders as her- chil- 
dren,” Will attend to ybut petitions, and 
give 500 all the reaſonable relief 20 can 
deſire. 0 qQOITERET IO 7 

But Rnfible 6 Highs as this peach. 
was, the Maflachufetts gave no ear to 
but on the contrary, ke 4 4 parcel of AY 
Enthuſiaſts, they preſented to their go- 
verhor a paſhonate and inconchiſive ad- 
dteſs;* in which,” among other thing 
den yr l. We Eaitjigt Dit de Jopp 
„t an intitation in your ſpeech; that 
the patllattent will require a ſobmiſſion 
“to an ackł as a preliminary to their grant 
« ing relief from the unconſtitutional bur- 
& þr of it, which we apprehend in- 
«« eludes à ſuggeſtion in it far from your 
3 Excellency's defign, and ſuppoſes ſuch” 
% wanton' exerciſe 'of mere arbitrary 


power, as ought never to be ſurmiſed 
« of the” patrons of liberty and juſtice. 


We beg leave to obſetve, that the char- 


66 ter of this province inveſts the L ring 


SF: - « aflembly 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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40 ine wid the power of making 
cc laws for its internal government and 
& taxation, and that this charter has ne- 
64 ver yet been forfeited... The. parliament 
has a right to make all laws, Nithin the, 
vo "4 imits: of their Own. enſticmtion, they 
| «& 3 20 mares. ; ene 
There are certain original ri gte be 
6 Jonging to the people which che parlia- 
<« ment itſelf cannot dipeſt them of: 
3 among theſe is the right of repreſenta- 
| tion in the ſame. body which exerciſes 
3 cc ; e power of taxations, &c. 91855 
We hope we may, without offence, 
10 pat your Excellency in mind of that, 
10 moſt grievous, ſentence af excommuni- 
* Cation, ſolemnly denounced by the 
church, in the HATE of the moſt 1 
« Trinity, in the, preſence of King Henry, 
the IIid, and theeſtates af the realm 
6 againſt all thoſe who ſhould make ſta- 
« tutes, or obſerve them being ae 
ff _ contrary”. to the liberties af Magn 
« Charta. The ſubſtance. of all — 
may be collected within very few. words. 
fe irſt, They accuſe. the... Britiſh. en 
| DEN of a wanton exerciſe of mere arbi- 
power, if they inſiſt oh;,@bediencs- 
82 c ſtamp act, and then they call them 
che patrons of liberty and e This 
is to break a man's 805 and n give: 
hirn a plaiſter: | . 
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Secondly, They talk of their inherent 

rights, of the rights of repreſentation in 
the ſame body Which exerciſes the power 
of taxation 5 

Thirdly, They KR by. thats Th 
the power of making laws for the internal 
government of the province and its ta 
tion, and aſſert, they, have never forfeited 
that charter. 

Fourthly, They quote a ee in 
the reign of Henry the IIId, to ſhew the 
ſupremacy of the nn over Magna 
Charta. 

By this time von aall 5 you! ane that the 
power of making laws, or of impoſing in- 
ternal taxes for the police of any commu- 
nity, held by royal charter, cannot pre- 
clude;the rights of the ſupreme legiſlature: 
over that ſubordinate; community: | and, 
therefore, that you. may not be confuſed 
by this jargon: of addreſs, I will confine 
myſelf to abate parts of it which relate to 
the charter of 1 coloniſts, and to the 
remarkable precedent they have quoted. 
The Maſſachuſetts had a charter grant- 
ed them, which they forfeited in the year 
1686, chiefly by a conduct parallel to this 
in 2 at's 2 to take ſo dare 


1 (845): ; 
' lieutenant governor, in his hiſtory of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts Bay, publiſhed but laſt year. 
It was a cult. thing, faith he, for 
=. the Maſſachuſetts to conform to the acts 
Hof trade and navigation: they acknow- 


„ ledge, in their letter to their agents 
$4 de, they had not done it. — They 
apprehend them to be an invaſion of the 
“rights, liberties, and privileges of the 
« colony, they not being repreſented in par- 
ament; and according to the uſual ſay- 
_ ©< ings of the learned in the law, the laws 
« of England were bounded within the 
« fonr ſeas, and did not reach America. 
They were at that time then by one 
degree more audacious than they are now; 
for they even denied the power of parlia- 
ment to impoſe external taxes; and re- 
fuſed ſubmitting to the laws of trade and 
navigation. And what was the conſe- 
nce of it? as Mr. Hutchinſon 
tells us, the whole colony ſuffered the loſs 
of their charter, this being the greateſt ar- 
tiele of charge againſt it. In conſequence 
of which, royal commiſſions were ſent to 
govern the province; nor could they get 
another charter, notwithitanding all their 
ſollicitations, until the year 1692, under 
King William and Qugen Mary; in the, 
preamble of which, the vacating their 
tormer charter is expreſſed as follows: 
2 And whereas, in the term of the Holy 
Trinity, 


(330 
« Trinity, in the 36th year of the reign o 
*« ourdeareſt uncle KingCharles II. a ade | 
« ment was given in our court of Chan- 
* cery, then ſitting at Weſtminſter, upon a 
«« writ of {cire facias, brought and proſe- 
* cuted in the ſaid court againſt the go- 
« vernor and company of Maſſachuſetts 
„% Bay, in New England; and that the 
„ ſaid-letters patent of our ſaid royal 
« grandfather King Charles the Iſt, bear- 
« ing date at Weſtminſter the 4th day of 
March, in the fourth year of his reign,. 
“ made and granted to the faid governor 
and company of Maſlchuſetts Bay, in 
+ New England, and the 'enrollment of 
«© the ſame, ſhould be cancelled, vacated, 
* annihilated, &c.” - | 
One ſhould have thought, that the for- 
feiting of one charter would have been a 
warning to theſe pe e not to riſe up 
againſt Engliſh acts of parliament; but it 
ſeems their infatuation continues, and they 
now renew their claim of taxing them- 
ſelv@, becauſe they are not repreſented in 
a Britiſh parliament,” and that no ſubject 
can be taxed but by his own conſent. 
That they are repreſented in a Britiſh 


parhament as far as non electors can be, 


which is, as far as the majority of the in- 
habitants. of Great Britain are, has been 
already ſhewn ; but as they infiſt, that 
every ſubject muſt be taxed by his own 
conſent, 


| (34) 

_ conſent, or his legal'rep preſentative, it. ne- 
eeffarily follows, that unleſs theit alfem- 
bly;" which voted the addreſs tc their go- 
vernor, Mr. Bernard, conſiſted 1 mem- 
bers legally elected, according to their 
preſent charter, that very aſſetubly is, un- 
conftitutibnal, according to their own way 
of reaſoning, and in the fall exerciſe of a 
mere arbitrary tyrannical power: and their 

arguments, which can never” be valid, 
againſt the ſupremacy of the Briti (egiſ⸗ 
lature, Will yet be the moſt forcible ones 
againſt the legality of their proceedings, 
even within their on community, and 
will add double weight to their alrea 
flagrant” and iniquitous oppoſition to the 
Juſt authority of the Britiſh legiſlature. 
The great and general court of aſſem- 
«bly (ith their charter, ſhall conſiſt of 
ec ſuch freeholders of Sur Province, iy _ 
« ſhall, from time to time, be- elected, 
«/deputed;'by the major art of the tee. 
% holders, ard other rials + ro- 
«vided ahechyt; Wit 8 eee e 
ether perſon, ſhall have 4 bots at ine 
ti election of members to ſerve” in the 
“ great and general court of aſſembly, to 
e de held as'af6refaid;* Who, at the time 
of ſueh election, Mall not Have d an eſtate 
of freehold in land, within our ſaid 

oo 


vince or e 8 the valle of 
14501 16 Ar» 411 _—_ 7. TOA | * N millin 
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FEM 


t ain ED ru ann. at leaſh, or 2 el 
t tate to the valu of fiftypounds ſterling.” 


« And again, ** grants, eſtabliſhes, and 
50 'ordains, that for ever after there ſhall 
„ be a liberty of conſcience allowed, in 
*« the worſhip of God; to all Chriſtians 


« (except Papiſts) inhabiting, or which 

ce ſhall inhabit, or be reſident within dur, | 

e ſaid province or territory.” Tr, 
Nothing ſure can be more plain or 9 * 


cife. The requilites for a vote at an election 


of a member to ſerve in their general aſ- 


ſembly are, a freehold of forty ſhillings a 
year, of an eſtate to the value of fifty 
7 | nor can any inhabitant forfeit 


s right of freedom by any difference of 


opinion in religious points. Theſe are 
expreſs. conditions in their charter; how 
far they have kept up to them, their own 
lieutenant governor ſhall declare. 


None may now be admitted a free- | 
* man of that company, unleſs he be a 


«church member thereof (i. e. a con- 
« gregational: puritan:) ¶ None have voice 


in the election of governor, deputy, and 


« aſſiſtants. None are to be magiſtrates, 
* officers or jurymen, grand or petit, 
« but freemen. The miniſters give their 
« votes in all elections of magiſtrates. 
No the moſt of the perſons at New 
„ England are not admitted of their 
* church, and therefore are not freemen z 


F and 


= 
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(30) | 
+« and when they come to be tried there, 
6, be i A, for, life o of 1 namę or; eſtate, 
S SY Fee ey nl by 9735 9 
gudged too byt of the church, who 
"re are in 3 ſort their adverfarics : how: 
= „ Equal that bath been, or may be, fome 
** by cep WP. Know, Selters may 


Hack the ey been eee gf their ci- 
« vil privileges in England: by: an act of 
5 1 valels they would join in 
NS 5 communion with the churches there, 
ö Fa 812 very. Well deen the firſt 
| "4 in the rol, | of grievances.” „ gilt! 
yy Now! leave you all to Judge, how far: 
eis afſembly.c an be deemed a legal repre- 
8 of 3, 9 1 9 75 of that pro- 
Kod, 3 


1 5 25 are e may not 
| WY complain.of an infringement of their 
chartet by this . which is now 
dating) ase ing | the | tbo. of parka” 


C4; * 


_ As.to theic, quotation, of {OR of 
Ke pronounced ag ainſt he 
: > ate. in the reign. ol Henry 
1 — Lita, ig is litttle to 9 th purpoſe unleſs 


2 pyritan of their was. to be 
with papal h over the Britiſh 
AAAS 211 &; | dominions; 


N 244 6375 . . . 
dominlenet but as they Rare choſen to 


ſo far my into our hiſtory for a —.—* 
dent, I will meet has 6 half way, and 
quote you an anfwer of tlic nn on 

4 fimilar occaſion. © 

In the year 1252-37 Henry In; the 

mater i, the hol ital of St. ** of Jeru-. 


Klage concerning an ene a. open- 
ed his complaint and ſhowed ſome charters 


of protection granted by former kings, afid 


wy . 


by the King bimſelf; to whom the King 


with a loud voice rep ſied in anger, and with 
a great oath, you {ve the templers Have 
« ſo many liberties and charters, that your 


| . Merge poſſeſſions make you proud, 


« and your pride makes ye mad: Thoſe 

46 things therefore ought prudently to 

bg" revoked, which” were imprudently 
« granted: and adviſedly to be refaumed, 


«which were ee, Walndeſeg⸗ a- 


P!“ 


. way. 


None'6f on, Tam perſraded, with to 


ſoe ſuch à ſentence put in execution a? aint 


your colonies, but all will agree chat their 


conduct has been ighty ufidutiful and re- 


factor ry, und chat the 7 755 they Alledge 


4 ate 815 and mcondafryes 1 for by tl this $mo } 
 ho-goubt, it Is plain to yon, 0 
That your ur colonies JAN a e ted et b 
many appendages to the Britiſh dominions. 


F 2 . 


WI, 35 ) 5 

Nha the inhabitants are liege ſubjeQs, , 
hold their poſleitians and 3 by 
charter from the e King out of pathament, 
chntioulable by the King in parliament, ac- 
cCording to the maxim herein before men- 
| kx wa that the King cannot make a grant 
| nte any ſtatute. made or to be 
Bots Pf he doth, any ſubſequent ſtatute. 
prohibiting what is granted, will be a revo 
Pe; the grant. Nenne 
„That theit charters can be vacated. and 
| cancel ed. in a Court af Chancery, as that 
a ee company of Maſſachuſetts bay was. 
That * leſſer power. granted by the 
| * the courts af aſſembly, to ĩmpoſo 
taxes for the interna] police of their ſepa- 
- rate communities, can never : preclude the 

E 2 of. een 49; 98! hs. | 

rhel e colonies. 

That the fame authority. ch hath the 
right of impoſing external taxes, muſt from 
\ the nature of gur conſtitution have an equal 
KH 1 t of impoſing internal oges. 

/ hat the power of taxing and making 
apps, are coincidents.and canvertible, .- 0 
That. the diſtinction of, a, repreſentative 
|. and legiſlative capacity in the, Houle of 
| TCTommons, is nothing but a jingle of words, . 
a bare diſtinCtiqn wit > a a difference. 
| That the coloniſts are as fully repreſented 
| in parliament, as all the non electors 0 
Great-Brirain 3 3. that! is, 80 the far — 2 
Tak 1 e Part | 


\ 


— | x 0 . I 
part of its inhabitants, ànd therefore, pn 


aul the above accounts, that the power of 


binding tlie colonies by all manner of la dus, 
taxes internal and external that the King 
and parliament ſhall think fit to impoſe, is 


clear, indiſputable, and uncontrovertable; 


for the coloniſts are as much under the do- 
minion of the ſupreme legiflature as any of 
us all, and their being permitted to fe- 
tain the rights and privileges of a free born 
ſubject, is the return” of à ſupretnacy for 
obedience to its laws and ordinances. 
One of the reaſons afſigned ina ſtatute“ 
I ßth Car II. for prohibiting all European 


| commodities from being imported directly | 


to America, was to keep the colonies in a 
firmer dependance upon England, and'ren- 
der them more beneficial to it. Another 

ſtatuteF(Scobell's Acts. 16 56) ſpeaking of 


the plantations, faith, which are ahd ought | 


to” be ſubordinate to and dependant upon 
England; and hath ever fince” the plan- 
ting thereof been, and dughit to be ſubjeg 
to ſuch laws, orders and regulations as a 


FO A | * 
or (halt be made by the parliament of Ens 5 


land. Nor ſhould it be objected that this 
laſt act ws made in the time of the common. 
wealth; ſince, in whatever hands the ſu- 
teme power of Great-Britain may be veſt... 
ta the colonies muſt follow the ',_ 
lo GD ach, ON BG. 25.40 0:1” e 
ce. 9; Par 3. C . 


11 
TER that 


* 


| "tn 1 ab. * as i. PEE ; 


14 413334 Þ PL , 
N 4%. . 
to, the Britith dominions; for, by the 


ame rule, f. he $a over Jamaica might be 
FIG becaule it was conquered in the 


4 * of Olive Cromwell. Neither can 


| they draw an 91 75 5 from an argument 
ule of by by ſoine_.of their Luk S ; 
Te money 15 7 5 its riß in the Hou 
mmons, and ec he E. 
993 55 a right of taxes, The 


1 


n 
5 25 is true, but the lube, falſe ; it is 
| 45 Hip of and * only, that have a 


impoſin g taxes, on the, ſubject : 

; 52957 bill muſt take its tiſe in one houſe 
or, other ; and While the Houſe of Lords 
bath an equal right with the Commons of 
A upon the expediency of. pg money 

ul, and of tejecting it; and while the 
ing retains the royal prerogative of re- 
fuſing his alſents, that! 18, while our con- 

"{titution, remains entire, it matters not 


| to the preſent point, in which houſe a mo- 


ney bill takes its riſe, becauſe it concludes 
not tor or againſt the preſent queſtion, viz. 
"The right gf the Britiſh legiſlature to im- 
poſe internal as well as * taxes on the 


Fi Falonics, ,, + 0 197 T's. (Af 7% fmt | * 14 * 


Oi l this wits not be the caſe; ; wall the 


parliament gina in one houſe, nor is it our buſineſs to 
enquire when and how the * hauſts "agreed upon 


— ne 
Upon 


n 
Upon the whole, then, the preſent de- 
festen of the coloniſts is as groùndleſs as it 
Is, preſumptuous and ungrateful to their 
mother ebuntry, by whoſe indulgence,” aſ- 
fiance and proteRion, they hota Atte 
vahnble poffefongsgs. 


3 they have really been ee nt 
cra mpt jn ther trade beyond the bounds of | 
moderation, and without any ſuperior ad- 
vantages relating therefrom to this con- 
try, ther ed to the coſtom of eber 
countries, we have à right to K > our : 
plantation trade to ourſeldes z) Jet then 
remember they have "alſo" been led inte 
the channel of redreſs by ſome { ſenfible men 
among them, whoſe hearts ificlined t6/ther | 
dene Whoſe heads laboured for their 
tröe intereſt; and whoſe wholfome' advise 
they have contemned end trod under foot'; 
and in lieu thereof have ſet up eck 
congreſs, au aſſembly of the re 
tives of repreſentatives, wherein they” 
uſurped a power as unconſtitutional as rafh 
and intemperate, which, were it not for 
the tenderneſs that Britain hath, and I 
hope ever will have for all her children, 
might ſubject them & the lee o (hs: Maſ- 
fachuſeis'in 1636; #7) 2979 291770006" Puts 
Buv it hath been was, chat Mendes 


wiſe miniſters have: "wr vom ae er- 


— OF.” 1:36, 3k NN 
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ab 11151319: 240 42 . * 1 | | 

ifing. a MET, internal taxation. over” 
the colonies, from an. unwillingneſs to give 
ths leaſt Talrmes to any of his majeſty's. 
ſubjects, from whoſe trade Great Britain 


was ſo highly benefitted : he it o this 


argument A e farther than to the 
S the Stamp- act, and not: to: 


the-right of making i. 
bat richt hath no been exerted, Fry 


as daringly denied by acts of open and 


ible reſiſtanoe, 0 near a-kin to rebel N 


lion, that it is become very 


hard to draw 
the line of diſtinction: 3 ect ny that. 


wiſdom and juſtioe of . parliament, look 


up to it with all, due deference; and obe- 


dience, yet with hopes, that this impor- 
tant point, which, is, for. ever after, to 
eſtabliſh. the juſt and high. ſupremacy of 
the Britiſh legiſlature, will be finally ſet- 
tled; not evaſively, by a few general 
terms, which ma Y tend rather to leave 
the, queſtion in ſuſpenſe, but by expreſs 
words, aſſerting the undgubted right of 
parliament to im poſe internal, n 
and all other taxes, (if there can be any 


other) on the coloniſts, equally as" n the 
inhabitants of Great Britaan. 
Let us hope that due attention will 3 2 


paid to chat part of the Maſſachuſett's ad- 
80762 | | dreſs 


right is now, or never, to be aſcertained.: 
Let us then, in a firm confidence of the 


643 ) 
dreſs! which- he ſurpriꝛe at an intima- 


tion, “ that che parliamefnit will 2 
10 ſubtmiſſion to an act, as à prelimin 
*-to their granting relief from the un 
conſtitutional burthiens of it; "Which 
they call a wanton exereiſe of mere 
« —.— power,“ and that ſo dar- 
ing an inſult will manifeſt the neceſſity of 
ſupporting the Stamp act, however altered 
or modified in behalf of the colonies, till 
they dutifully ſubmit to it, that the ſu- 
preme legiſlature may not ſuffer in ite 
rights, nor the coloniſts think they may 
make terms with Great Britain rn in 
Hand. 2.3 3 1 OTE "Y F402. 
Me are all ſure that the arkitrnetit will” 
ever attend to the petitions of dutiful ſub- 
jects, will relieve them where they are 
aggrieved; and none of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects have had greater proofs of their 
watchful —. and indulgence an 
the Americans have.” ec 
If they have ſuffered by any late re- 
ſtrictions on their trade with ea bs 
other European powers, by duties on 
linen or molaſſes, or in any other Det | 
the parliament is open to their complaints, 
and prepared to'redreſs them; but, to bor- 
row an expreſſion, © if it is once under- 
* ſtood, that the executive power is to 
<< wait for, and be guided by the MM 
G —"_ 


- 


A of che people;. 


a ecutiye 


( (144 ) 


they then direct the ex- 
Power, or, in other words, be- 


5 comes the ene power themſelves; 
e it follows, that /a great 
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from whe 
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"mo empire] i is in 
the executive Power: 
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Clariſſimi uiri naſtra civitatis temporibus optimis hoc fibi 
ampliſſimum, Pulcherrimumque ducebant, ab, hoſpitibus 
clientibuſſue ſuis, ab exteris nationibus que in Amieſtiam 
populi Romani ditianemque efſent, injurias propulſare 
cores cauſas defendere. 5 

Cicero. Orat. Contra Cæcilium. 
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LON DON. 


Printed for J. AL Mon, oppoſite Burlington-Houſe, 
in Piccadilly. 1766. 
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APPLICATION, Oe. 


My LoRD, | | 
＋ HE diffuſive benevolence, and diſin- 
tereſted deportment, which have cha- 
racteriſed your Lordſhip,. through each pri- 
vate and public ſtage of life, points you out 
as the perſon moſt proper to be addreſſed, by 
a man, who is willing to lay open ſome er- 
rors in our policy, which require a ſpeedy 
correction; you, my Lord, will extend your 
public concern beyond the confines of your 
native country, and conſider every part 
of the human ſpecies, which has any con- 
nection with England, as meriting your care 
and patronage. I 
There is not, perhaps, any one point of 
view, in which we can behold this kingdom 
at preſent more truly intereſting, than that 
of the relation which it bears to thoſe peo - 
ple, who are connected with us, in a ſecon- 
dary *, or kind of dependant nature; ſome 


* 


Scotland without doubt, is united with England by 
the ſolemn act of both nations, but the fundametal dif- 
ference of their laws is ſo great, and their manners and 
ideas of government ſo very diſcordant, that I muſt Rill 
—_— them in the ſecondary light in which it is placed 

e. 


B : united, 


= 
1 
. 


[6] 


united, but not receiving our municipal law, 
others receiving our laws after a ſtruggle of 


many centuries, and others willing to make 
laws for themſelves, had they a power to 
execute them. After a war, therefore, in 
which a conſtitutional exertion of our native 
ſtrength has procured us at leaſt a very re- 
ſpectable commerce, nothing can more juſtly 
merit our attention, than _ thoſe nations, 
who, beyond the limits of England, form the 
ſeveral branches of the Britiſh empire they 


are numerous, they inhabit countries a- 


bounding in all the neceſſaries of life, and 
fruitful of the materials of many of its com- 
forts ; but above all, theſe countries pro- 


duce the genus acre virum marſam pubemque 


ſabellam; their cuſtoms, nay, even their 
countenances, are Britiſh, after a ſeries of 
generations; they have, in ſhort, every title 
to the utmoſt care and regard of the mother 
country, which intereſt or affection ſhould 
beſtow. TJ 99 | 
The more heterogeneous the parts which 


enter into the compoſition of any body, the 


leſs capable of ſolidity and permanency will it 
be; the jarring of their natures preventing 
that intimate union and firm coheſion, in 


which the ſtrength of natural and of politi- 


cal bodies does primarily conſiſt. This com— 
pactneſs, once attained to, good laws and in- 
ſtitutions communicating their ſpirit, give it 

that powerful momentum, which nothing 


171 

can reſiſt; if then a kingdom, from circum- 
ſtances of colonization or otherwiſe, muſt 
have a connection with other people, it is 
the duty and intereſt of that kingdom to 
aſſimilate theſe people with themſelves, as 
| ſoon as poſſible; if to be born and ſupported 
by them, the nearer they are drawn like ar- 
mour or garment, the leſs ſenſible will the 
principal be of the burthen ; if able to ſup- 
port themſelves, perhaps aſſiſt the mother 
country, the more cloſely and naturally join- 
ed, the more capable like our limbs, will 
they be to help and be of ſervice; and yet 


ſtrange, although moſt certain it is, that the 


conqueſts and colonies of nations, who them- 
ſelves have enjoyed Liberty, and are there- 
fore more diſcerning of the advantages which 
it muſt bring to others, have generally felt 
more oppreſſion, and have been leſs tenderly 
cheriſhed by the conquerors or colonizers, 
than thoſe of abſolute monarchies. Thus we 
perceive, the conquered provinces-of Rome, 
far from being diſpleaſed “ at the fall of the 
commonwealth and eſtabliſhment of deſpo- 
tiſm. Whether this ariſes from the mean. 0- 
pinion, which conquerors for the moſt part 
conceive of the conquered, deeming them 
unworthy of, and incapable to make the pro- 
per uſe of Liberty, or from an hatred, im- 


* 


Negue provincie illum flatum rerum abnuebans, ſuſpecto 
ſenatus populique imperio, ob certamina potentium et averitiam 
magiſtratum acit. 1. Annal. 


. preſſed 


1 
reſſed by their obſtinacy when an enemy, 
f cannot determine : however, am inclined to 
believe; that upon the firſt reduction of 
them, the conquerors dared not truſt them 
with Liberty; but upon removal of theſe ap- 
prehenſions, by length of time and other 
circumſtances, they ceaſed to be actuated 
by the proper motive of conqueſt; the migh- 
maſters themſelves, degenerate and cor- 
rupt, loſe that benevolence which ſhould 
ſhare the bleſſings of a free government with 
their fellow creatures; nor are they impel- 
led by a deſire of ſerving the human ſpecies, 
in being the inſtruments of the Almighty, in 
reſtoring it to the exerciſe of a rational, and 
ſince the goſpel diſpenſation, a chriſtian 
well-tempered Liberty: and this, with ſelf- 
defence, which ſuggeſts conqueſt by way of 
prevention “, are, in my opinion, the only 
principles upon which a conqueror can by 
any means whatſoever be juſtified. If they 
conſider the hearts of thoſe who have the 
misfortune of falling under their domination, 
as too narrow for the entertainment of the 
| noble and elevated ſentiments of Liberty, 
| and compare them to weak ſtomachs, which 
| may be clogged and diſabled by ſolid and 
| ſubſtantial food ; or an eye, which long uſed 
= to darkneſs, unexerciſed by real objects, no- 
| thing preſenting but figures and fantoms of 


Cui pote/ias nocendi exipitur utiliter vincitur. Lee 
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its own creation, and which may be diſor- 
dered, perhaps deſtroyed by too fudden an 
infuſion of a ſtrong light; then ſhould liberty 
be portioned out to them by degrees, accord- 
ing to a judicious and {ſtrict political regimen, 
previous to which it is the duty of the con- 
queror to enlarge their underſtandings, me- 
liorate and prepare their hearts, for receiving 
this plant of celeſtial feed; otherwiſe are 
they left in a worſe condition than before, 
and all the boaſted encomiums of their 
maſters upon liberty, and thoſe bleſſings which 
their conſtitution affords, are but blinds to 
carry on their deſigns, with vile views of 
lawleſs dominion, and of a commerce whoſe 
objects are avarice and luxury, 97s 7 

To a perſon who conſiders the ends of 
conqueſt in that extenſive, give me leave to 
add 'moral and religious light, in which I'am 
well aſſured, that yourLordſhip beholds every 
political matter; it muſt be evident, from 
the acknowledged goodneſs of the Creator, 

that the happineſs of his creatures was the 
end of their formation; and that in order to 
give theſe creatures an oppportunity of ren- 
dering themſelves more grateful to him, it 
is placed within their power, by a proper 

r 


exerciſe of their faculty and freedom of 


will, to be the meritorious inſtruments of 
making each other happy. One man has it 
in his power to ſerve his neighbour, the 
neighbour. gives his aſſiſtance where it is 


wanting: 


wanting: one nation ſupplies by commerce 
where another is defective, and is relieved in 
its turn: the conqueror gives to the con- 
quered, arts, ſciences, laws, manners; and 
receives from the conquered, numbers, 
friendſhip, additional ſtrength; thereby form- 
ing a more powerful community, ſecured 
againſt external violence, quiet in the 
cultivation of uſeful knowledge, and in 
the practice of every moral virtue. It is 
difficult, I will confeſs, for a people, who 
behold themſelves ſuperior to others in arts, 
in arms and induſtry, not to give way to an 
cover favourable opinion of ſelf; and not to 
bear an haughtineſs of deportment to thoſe, 
whom they look upon as ſo far beneath 
them : this may be excuſed, it is true, and 
charged to the account of human frailty in 
the uneducated, uninformed part of a people; 
even there, it were better if otherwiſe, and 
it is the duty of the leading men in ſuch a 
Nate, carefully to ſuppreſs by authority and 
example every appearance of inſolence; be- 
cauſe, no other things, not even ſuperiority 
of wealth and power, can create ſuch a degree 
of jealouſy in their neighbours; ſtrangers wiſh 
for an opportunity of humbling their pride ; 
their own provinces are at beſt but indifferent 
whether they ſtand or fall, and are often du- 
bious, whether a change of maſter may nat 
turn to their advantage. Surely then, myLord, 
- nation happily circumſtanced from „ 
DE rom - 
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from climate, from a favourable temperature 
of mind and body, (all which unjuſtly; at- 
tributed to chance, are produced by a chain 
of cauſes framed by providence” for good 
and wiſe purpoſes) a nation thus diftinguiſhed 
by heaven, ſhould not look upon theſe ad- 
vantages as beſtowed merely for their own 
ſakes, and their effects to terminate within 
the narrow compaſs of England or of Italy; 
they ſhould behold themſelves in no other 
relation of ſuperiority, than as inſtruments 
of promoting real knowledge, pure religion, 
and virtuous liberty; the three moſt defirable 
objects of human purſuit, and which per- 
fected and refined form permanency, ſubſtan- 
tial, and rational happineſs. The power, 
therefore, which miſapplies advantages thus 
derived from the ſupreme Being for the 
above purpoſes ; who thinks each country, 
whoſe inhabitants they can out- number or 
out-diſcipline, a new ſource of luxury to their 
diſſipated, effeminate, immoral nobility and 
gentry who treat their allies and colonies as 
miniſters only to their pleaſures and profu- 
ſions ; the dominion of ſuch a people can be 
but of ſhort duration; becauſe its exiſtence, 
and the general ſcheme of providence, are 
incompatible : their inſolence confirms them 
that other countries are made for their ſole 
uſe and gratification ; this leads to luxury, 
to debility, to ſecurity ; ſo by natural cauſes, 
as clear as the laws of motion to the was 
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who cloſely obſerves the political effects, 
which gradations to vice in thoſe indivi- 
duals conſtituting a community, have always 
FOR, this nation's ruin muſt be acce- 
erated : it muſt give way to ſuperior virtue; 
from which a completion of the deſigns of 
providence may with more reaſon be ex- 
pected. Theſe ideas of the ends of conqueſt, 
1 ill ſuited to the refinement of the 
age we live in,. may I doubt not ſtand the 
violence of modern ridicule, if fortunate 
enough to merit your Lordſhip's ſanction; 
and here, however diffatisfied with myſelf, 
when varying in opinion from ſo reſpectable 
a writer as the Baron Monteſquieu, yet 
muſt I declare, that the applauſe beſtowed 
upon the ſpirit, with which Alexander con- 
quered the Perſian empire, by that great 
politician, ſeems founded upon notions of 
conqueſt, which ariſe rather from falſe. 
glory and oſtentation, than any real utility 

to the human ſpecies ; elſe would he never 

have panygerized that hero for renouncin 

the ſober, manly, virtuous manners of 
Greece, and adopting the ſoft and luxurious 
manners of Perſia ; and to what end? Why. 
thro'.an exceſs of tenderneſs to the vanquiſh- 
ed. This 1 will venture to ſay may 8 22a 

' accounted for by the ſudden turn to pleaſure, 
which that young hero had taken, and his 
love for the fair Afiatick princeſs, than upon 

any principles of uncommon humanity ; and 

J | | * 
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it is ſubmitted to your lordſhip, whether his 


humanity would not have difplayed itſelf-to 
greater advantage, by bringing over the Per- 
fans to the diſcipline of his own country: 
it being moſt certain, as he himſelf has ob- 
ſerved, that ſuch nations, as have the mis- 
fortune to be conquered; are for the moſt 
part degenerated from their original inſtitu- 
tions , rather ſerved by deſtroying their 
pernicious prejudices, and laid by conqueſt 
under an happier genius; ſo that leaving a 
nation to its own bad laws and cuſtoms; 
which are often 4 diſgrace to humanity, is 
like leaving a way ward child to its own bad 
humours, when wholfotne correction ſhould 
be adminiſtred, in order to reform a nature, 
perhaps originally vicious (being born in ſin;) 
and as it is the duty of a parent, whom expo 
rience, education, and a mild and moral religion 
has qualified for the taſk, to beſtow them on 
his offspring; nay, to uſe ſeverity, if ſound 
reluctant to his diſcipline : ſo is it af a con- 
quering nation, enlightened by literature and 
2 chriſtianity, to offer to the conquered a 
f er ſet of manners — and 
if rejected, roper political conſtraints, 
where the 12 of + ho totally excluded, 
compel to receive them, and become happy. 
The moderns, to whom chtiſtianity has 
. great advantage over the antients in that 
9 Nonsfteie Hr a 
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article of rendering ſervice to human na- 
ture, by their power and influence, have pro- 
pagated their religion, I mean the Catholick 
ſect, with a view only to empire and pro- 
fit: they propagate religion with a deſign 
of making it, by the aſſiſtance of their 
prieſts, an engine of dominion, rather than 
a light to enlighten the Gentiles ; and infuſe fo 
poiſonous a mixture of wicked and ſuperſti- 
tious prejudices into the chalice, which they 
preſent to the innocent deluded natives, 
whom they have ſubdued, or ſet down 
amongſt ;' that inſtead of being invigorated 
and filled with the ſpirit to perform good 
and chriſtian works, they become intoxicated 
by the draught, and are entirely loſt to any 
notion of the charities. The Proteſtants 
agree in conſidering trade as their ultimate; 
but in matters of religion are ſo cool and 
indifferent (except in one of our American 
colonies) that they look upon religion as a 
plant, which muſt rear itſelf for them, or 
abſolutely periſh, and ſcandalouſly remiſs in 
the buſineſs of reclaiming their ſavage fel- 
low-creatures, to which end alone providence 
has veſted them with ſuch ample powers, 
think themſelves totally acquitted of doing 
no ſort of good by the aid of religion, they 
can withhold themſelves from making it the 
inſtrument of evil. Such is the abuſe of 
theſe advantages, by the nations of Europe 
who are favoured by heaven, and as it were 

G17 | intruſted 


LY 
intruſted with the care and inſtruction of the 
yet uncivilized part of the globe. The Jews, 
once a choſen 5 the Deity, perverſly 
refuſed the light of the goſpel when offered; 
the nations of ary on e who ſeem 
elected to be the diſpenſers of the true reli- 
gion, either neglect to let in the light upon 
their fellow-creatures, or throw in ſuch a 
glare of ſuperſtitious pageantry, as muſt 
dazzle, or entirely darken their underſtand- 


ings . / ' | , 
It is not pretended, that when enterprizes 
are ſet on foot, when diſcoveries new 


countries are propoſed, that undertakers-can 
be ſufficiently animated by the deliberate 
moral motive which I have inſiſted upon. 
Veloſco d' Gama, with the other Portugueze 
adventurers upon the coaſt of Africa, whilſt 
they were erecting croſſes wherever they 
landed in honour of chriſtianity, by the ac- 
knowledgment of their own hiſtorian, De 
Feria, received the real ſpur: to enterprize 
from a defire of gold, and other materials 
of trade: as did; with ſome addition of a 
love of fame and glory, the Evgliſh navi- 
gators, Raleigh, Drake, and others, The 
thoughtleſs ſeaman and ſoldier, muſt have 
a mere ſenſual object for his end. But it is 
the duty of the cool ſpeculative ſtateſman, 
to dart his eye beyond the ſurface; and to 
manage in ſuch a manner, that not only his 
own country, but the human ſpecies, ſhall 
— nn aaa 
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ure sem benefit, from the paitions 1 
propenſities of individuals. 
The general obligation by which the oi- 
vilized parts of the globe are bound to com- 
municate » morality, religion, arts and ſci- 
ences to the reſt, and (conſequently liberty 
the root of all, (for abſolute conſtraint 
even to good, puts a negative upon any merit 
in the action ;) I ſay, my Lord, this general 
obligation had almoſt drawn me from fight 
of my particular ſubject, which was con- 
tracted to the ideas of that bad policy in 
free ſtates, which have treated their allies or 
colonies with ſeverity ; who have been re- 
miſs in pteparing them for liberty, and when 
propared who Have refuſed to NEE it on 


The Ws were havin they were: with 
bn ſpite of Grecian romance), they were 
virtuous above all other nations; yet were 

far from perfection in that part of their 

| „ which related to their allies. It is 
not the lot of mortals. They entertained no- 
tions too exalted of their own merit ; and 
it was with great reluctance, that their neigh- 

bours were received into any kind of equality 
with them; witneſs the indifference of 
Nomulus, in revenging the death of Ta- 
tius , _ hav Laurentes, a had Aa 
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Em rem minus agre quam dignum erat ulld 
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face of connivanoe, if not of having been 
an accomplice in the murder. The vigour, 
indeed, and courage, with whieb the Sam- 
nites and other Italian ſtates ſo long defended 
their independency, was enough to create a 
jealouſy in the minds of the Romans; and 
we therefore ſee that it was not, until ene» 
mies of greatet ſize and danger had obliged 
them to form their armies: out of theſe 
ſtates, that this jealouſy abated. Vet, to 
the laſt, the center being the - poſt of 
ſtrength, always conſiſting of the legions and 
the allies, placed upon the flanks ;- this mi- 
litary inſtitution, rigidly obſerved, prove, 
that they continued to entertain ſome 
doubts, hes of the fidelity or capacity. of 
their conquered friends. But as luxury en- 
ereaſed. jr the a eee af foreign 
enemies vaniſhed, their antipathy to — 
lies cage more viſible; all yes Ag af that 
equality, ſo eſſential to the very being 
2 republicks,. was intolerable; ad lords 
of the world themſelves, they would lord 
it over thoſe , Who ſo powerfully contri- 
buted to make them ſo; arrogating the 
metit of every acquiſition made by the 
ſtates: the profits they alſo ſeized upon, by 
N _ Mere lands, in direct 
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poſt 7 Tatii mortem ab ſus parte non erat regnatum. in ſo- 
cietate aqui. 


10 Romani veteres 8 regem aſpernabantur, 
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oppoſition to the old, but not abrogated Li- 
cCinian law. Thus would they exalt them- 
ſelves above their fellow ſoldiers, for no 
other reaſon, that we can diſcover, but that 
of being born nearer the Tyber, or within 
ſight of the Capitol. The allies were diſ- 
ſted, and with reaſon; the Mani, the 
Benigni, over whom, or without whoſe aſ- 
ſiſtance Rome never had triumphed, beheld 
theſe acts of inſolence with the warmeſt in- 
dignation; they ' demanded that freedom of 
the city, to which their ſervices had intitled 
them they were ſupported in theſe demands 
by Mummius *, Beſtia, Cotta, ſome of the 
moſt reſpectable names of Rome; the / ſe- 
. cond Africanus, who was an eye-witneſs of 
their bravery, aſſiſted them with his credit 
and intereſt, and loſt his popularity amongſt 
the old citizens, by an act of the greateſt 
equity. Theſe laſt the Patricians had gained, 
by raiſing jealouſies in their minds againſt 
the allies and their abettors, and were moſt 
effectually ſupported by the order of knights, 
at that time the moſt profligate body of men 
that ever diſgraced a community; yet, for- 
midable in the poſſeſſion of a judicial power 
in caſes of bribery, corruption, and miſbe- 
haviour in publick office. What the allies 
could not obtain by the interceſſion of ſuch 
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- Vide Appian, on the civil wars of Rome, where he 
treats of the cauſes of the ſocial war. 
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great and virtuous men, they ſought by force. 
A war broke out; the greateſt Roman gene- 
rals, Sextus, Czlar, Craſſus, even Sylla and 
Marius, yielded in their turns to the bravery 
and conduct of a Judacilius, an Egnatius, a 
Cato; ſo bloody was the war on the ſide of 
Rome, as to produce an ordinance, that the 
killed in battle ſhould be buried on the ſpot, 
and not brought into the city, leſt the 
numbers of dead bodies ſhould intimidate 
the people; they armed their freedmen, a 
ſtep never taken, but in caſes of the greateſt 
emergency. At length, obliged to divide 
the allies, they granted to thoſe, who had not 
appeared in arms, the freedom of the city; 
by this ſtroke of policy did they confirm the 
wavering, give hopes to thoſe who had de- 
clared againſt them, of obtaining the ſame. 
looſened the ties of the  confederacy, and 
blunted, in a great meaſure, the edge of as, 
nimolity. From the day on which the Julian 
Law was paſſed (called. ſo from Sextus Julius, .. 
Cæſar, who enacted it) the arms of the re- 
publick were more proſperous. However, 
the war continued even under theſe circums,,.. 
ſtances of disjunction, ſo unfavourable to the 
allies, until they carried their point; and all 
the Italian ſtates, the Lucanians and Sam- 
nites themſelves, names hateful, and let me 
add, terrible to the Romans, were at length 
admitted to their freedom. * 209 8 
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15 Thus, my Lord, does it appear how fatal 


the pride, the avarice, the ambition, the ar- 
rogance of Rome, had nearly proved to the 
very being of their commonwealth ; how an 


affectation of being ſelect, how a diſdain to 


mix, to incorporate with their countrymen, 


and thereby to ſtrengthen the whole, had 


almoſt produced a total obliteration of the 
Roman name; and how Rome, by diſregard- 
ing theſe ends of conqueſts, for which I 
Have before contended, by endeavouring to 
engroſs all, were put to the utmoſt ſtretch of 


policy to ſecure any. If the Romans had 
_ frankly ſhared their privileges with the allies, 


nthe footing they afterwards grattedthem, 


had they done it with an air of good-will, 
then would they have avoided this dreadful 


war; and the new citizens entertain.no di- 
ſtinction in their minds between themſelves 
and the old citizens, they would have, con- 
ſidered the riches, the ſplendor, the glory of 
Rome as their own; they would feel her 


- misfortunes, and rejoice in her proſperity ; 


and they would have maintained a ſuperiority 
in the love, gratitude, and reſpect of the 
new citizens, though not by the laws and 


cCeionſtitution: in ſhort, the allies would ſuf- 


fer Rome to govern, but not admit her right 


of doing fo, But the very bad grace with 


which theſe immunities were ceded, extort- 
ed as it were by force, a ſeries of indignities; 


ſuch as turning them out of the city during 
| ing 
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the time of elections, with the ſtrongeſt ex 
reſſions of contempt, had fo diſguſted theſ 

þigh-ſpicited people, and ſo alienated theit 
hearts from their fellow citizens, that we 
behold them ever afterwards ſtimulated by a 
remembrance of ſuch ſevere treatment, to 
give their votes againſt the Patrician party, 
whether in the right or in the wrong, 

forced into the arms of every ambitious diſ- 
turber of the public tranquility. I will ad- 
mit, that the party of whom I now ſpeak, 
did in the ai by ſupporting Ceſar, rivet 
the chains of Roman ſlavery ; yet muſt it be 
inſiſted upon, that the pt Patrician did 


kindle and blow up that fire in which theſe _ 


chains were forged ; they who ſhould have 
wiſdom to foreſee the bad effects of injuring 
a brave people, in whom moderation ſhould. 
have been a check upon avarice and inſo- 

lence, whoſe ſagacity ſhould have pointed 
out to them, how unreaſonable that they alone 
ſhould ſhare the conquered lands, and enjoy 
the ſpoils of a plundered world. Men who 
would not ſee theſe things, could not with 
reaſon complain, if thoſe who ſuffered this 
unjuſt excluſion from their immunities and 
rights, were not ſo philoſophically temperate, 
as to be always in an humour to forgive and 
reject every preferred occaſion of being re- 
venged.. Who, my Lord, ſhould be wiſe in 
a country, if that body of men are not fo, 
whoſe fortunes, V furniſh lei- 


ſure, - 
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fire, with all the other means of acquiring 
uſeful knowledge, and- of improving their 
natural talents to the utmoſt perfection of 
Which they are capable? To what end the 
difference of wealth and power between 
them, and any other two legged animal in 
the community? Why that difference main- 
tained by this community, unleſs for the 
good of the whole? God never gives ſo un- 
ceaqually for the poſſeſſor's ſake ; he deſigns 
this inequality as the root from which that 
ſubordination ſprings, which is to prodnce 
publick convenience and tranquility. Should 
14 theſe men, in whoſe power it is ſo 
bappily placed to ſubdue their paſſions and 
fehle their natures, avoid every occafion f 
railing animoſity and diſguſt in the minds of 
their countrymen ? Should it not be rather 
their glory to bear with their intemperance'? 
"This ſurely is more commendable, than to 
88 upon their weakneſs, wanton in their 
misfortunes, and inſtead of lightening, add 
to that burthen, which their ſuperiority muſt 


Aways lay upon a people whoſe labour and 


induſtry muſt ſupport it. 
Ihe Italian allies were never wanting in 
reſpe& to Rome; even when brought to 
the loweſt extremity by Annibal, very few 
of them oi joined the Carthaginians 
from choice; <apus, indeed; fo naturally 
diſpoſed to vice, that ſhe outran her miſtreſs 
by at leaſt a century in the race of corrup= 
98 ' | tion. 


tion. She it is true moſt cordially w 
over to the enemy; but in general, con 
dering the great diſtreſſes of the common 

wealth, the faith of the allies was wonder- 
ful; and tho l pace with Rome in 


all her conqueſts, ſuch was their modeſt 
as never to think themſelves on a level wit 
that metropolis, until her citizens were fal- 
len from virtue. They acknowledged her 
ſuperiority, till ſhe no longer knew how to 
oyern herſelf; and when the ſtates of Italy 
had arrived at an equal perfection with the 
Romans in arts; in ſciences, in arms; when 
their manners were the ſame, their ideas of 
liberty as inlarged ; when their language 
yielded not to that of Rome, except, per- 
re in ſmartneſs of pronunciation, or 1 
quaint turn of phraſe; when their ſtrengti 
of numbers to be employed in extending their 
conqueſts, or ſecuring thoſe already made, 
were by no means inferior; why ſhould 
they not be admitted to a ſhare of govern- 
ment? Why not enjoy the fruits of their 
toil and hazard? Why not be intruſted with 
the care of Italy, of their own liberties an 
properties? It is not from being born within 
the fame narrow diſtri that the identity of 
country ariſes ? Country, in the great ſenſe - 
of the word, admits no limitation from ex- 
tent of territory, or number; none but 
* of contiguitys want of 4 35 0 
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pineſs impoſe ; for theſe are wants wich 
may cauſe an unweildineſs in exerciſing this 
members of the political body; to feel for 

the ſafety, the proſperity, the glory and li- 


| | berty of the ſame country, is what conſti- 


tutes us countrymen and fellow citizens : 
the ſafety of the Roman name, its laws, 
its cuſtoms, wherever diſperſed by colony, or 
otherwiſe, was the care of every Italian at 
the period I now ſpeak of; and he who 
had theſe warmly at heart, was ſurely en- 
titled to all the privileges of a Roman citi- 
zen. Had it been the evil fortune of Rome 
to have Carthage or Macedon to contend 
with, when they had ſo unreaſonably pro- 
voked their allies; what a weight would 
theſe warlike nations have thrown into the 
ſcale of the enemy; they would have felt as 
ſorely as Carthage did from the reſentment 
of their abſurd African neighbours. Hap- 
pily for them no combination was able, at 
that time, to ſtand before that plan of power 
_ which their virtuous anceſtors had formed. 
The civilized part of the world, Afia and 
Greece, were impatient of the yoke, but 
abject and enervated; nor had the northern 
nations entered into theſe defenſive aſſocĩ a- 
tions, which ſoon becoming offenſive ter- 
minated in the deſtruction of Roman tyran- 
ny. Europe was not at that time digeſted 
Into ſtates, ' whoſe ſmaller policies bore a re- 
ſpect to the grand policy of the whole 7 I 
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pline as at preſent; nor was every country 
- watchful and attentive to each movement 
of its neighbour; no compacts made for 
checking the growth and proſperity of any 
wer which was hated or feared. Had that 
n the caſe, the Roman ſenate would ne- 
ver have given cauſe of complaint to their 
ſubjects; on the contrary, it would have 
grappled them cloſer by every endearment 
of friendſhip and affection; and altho' loſt 
to virtue and ſound policy, Rome would 
have regarded its preſent immediate intereſt 
and preſervation, and never diſobliged a 
people, whom nature, by proximity and 
other circumſtances, had deſtined to be a 
part of themſelves. ede IS: 4472; YM 
There are no hiſtorical corollaries. more 
certain, than that all ſtates, who have ex- 
tended their empire by colony ot conqueſt, 
and who are not, diſpoſed to unite theſe 
countries with themſelves after a ' ſufficient 
preparation, muſt employ governors in theſe. 
countries whoſe every motion cannot be 
cloſely watched; that as the principal coun 
try comes to loſe its virtues, an indifference; 
at leaſt, about the intereſt of provinces muſt 
ene. 9. 5- in ige gt 
That theſe governors are {i led, 


dom troub 


with any inſpection of their conduct, or any: 
after · reckoning 3 hecauſe eaqh ſe e | 
expecting one time ar ghet expreiſe te) 


| [ 26 1 | 
ſame office, in order to ſecure himſelf a 
future puniſhment, will not eſtabliſh a pte- 
cedent againſt himſelf by condemning ano- 
ther: thus emancipated from fear, each, go- 
vernor improves in the abuſe of power, until 


2 ttem of . abuſe comes at length to be 


finiſhed and entire; and this is handed 
down as a rule of government to all who 
ſucceed to the office; they wiſh not to a- 
mend the laws of the province, nor the 
manners of the natives; they plunder the 
inhabitants under the cover of laws, to which 
by an artful deluſion they are brought to give 
hes ir affent; for they enter into a compoſi- 
tion with ſome of the principals of the 
gountry, who by a ſmooth addreſs, and the 
fly arts of popularity, find means to glide 
into the cafy confidence of — le; and 
theſe, in conſideration of a very trifli | 
eſe, in he Fete of vey wing par 
haughty employer, undergo. the drudgery of 
ſecuring the reſt to him. 
Rome, the authority to which I ſhall ner. 
recur in political reflections upon free ſtates, 
(for- to trace. out the mind of man in the 
ſtory of arbitrary governments, where each 
individual acts under conſtraint, would be 
to delineate the movements of the human 
body, from obſervations made upon con- 
yulfionaries.) Rome furniſhes many inſtances 
of governors, prætors, proconſuls, who have 
ſeandalouſiy pillaged the unhappy provinces 


Com- 


„ 
committed to their charge; and it abounds 
with inſtances of a ſhameful failure of. 
juſtice, When theſe 'delinquents have been 
impeached by the deputies * from the pro- 
vinces; it was upon the acquittal of Cotta 
Salinator, and Maulius Aquileius bimſelf 
dy the ſenate, and this in direct — 
tion to the ſtrongeſt evidence of guilt, that 
the cognizance of the crimes of extortion, 

and others of a public nature, was transferred 
from the Patricians to the order of knights; 
and tho? an inſttution of the younger Grace 
chus, yet do we find Cicero +: lamenting 
the revival of this part of the ſenatorial ju- 
riſdiction, by Sylla. In ſuch low eſtimation 
was the juſtice of a Roman Senate at that 
time; and ſuch an intereſt had Verres eſta- 
bliſhed by the force of gold, that if the 
zeal and great talent of Cicero had not 
fo powerſully interfered, bribery, together 
| win" the unn W of Hortenſius, 
2 | dean 
2 12 — — 198 — r 2 ah 
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* Ii the people of Sicily had n repreſented j in a ge⸗ 
general aſſembly, it! is probable t at Vetres would Rave 
eſcaped unpuniff as his money might have procured 
him a majority in that aff-mbly 2 fanctify his conduct; 
but unfortunately for him, each city had its aſlembly 
and a. power of remonſtrating ſingly before a Raman 
Senate; nor could ſuch a wealthy, uſeful town as Man- 
eheſter be precluded from — the vote of a corrupt 
repreſentative of an old Sarum. 

+ Judiciorum leyitate ordo quaque. alius ad res hat 
candas requiritur. Oratio contra Cœcelium. 
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would have procured him his ownfriend Cœci- 
lius for his accuſer, who was, without doubt, 
an accomplice in his villainies: ſo difficult 
is the taſk of keeping governors of provinces. 
within the bounds of duty; fo difficult to 
find a tribunal, whoſe integrity ſhall anſwer 
to ſo arduous a taſk! But when we, confider 
bow much further than the particular fuf- 
ferings and diſcontents of the province, 
the certain bad effects of an unjuſt, rapa- 
cious conduct of the governors of provinces 
"muſt be felt, our apprehenſions for the 
ſafety of the principal country takes the 
alarm; when we conſider that theſe go- 
vernments afford the moſt plentiful ſources of 
luxury; that the means of gratifying the 
ambition of private men, nay, that ambi- 
tion itſelf has for the moſt part its origin, 
in elevating and habituating any member of 
a community to a kind of temporary domi- 
nion, as viceroy or procunſul; when we re- 
flect upon the number of bad ſubjects, of 
Wieked doſtroyers, of public tranquillity or 
liberty, which has been made by a Hat 
exaltation of individuals in free ſtates; 
we cannot hefitate one moment, 1 deter- 
mining to ſuppreſs every neceffi raifing 
a ſubject to à condition, in which” he might 
believe himſelf” a king; and to cut him off 
from any opportunity of amaſſing ſuch fi. 
perior wealth, as may, by bribes or evil ex- 
"ample, enable hint id debauch the morals, 
3 — 5 f r —_ 22 And 
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and deſtroy the love of liberty in his fellow - 
citizens. It was not until Cæſar had been 
ten years at the head of legions in Gaul, that 
he diſdained to bear a ſuperior in the com+ 
mon-wealth z he never would have plunged 
into a debt of 1, oool. had he hot the 

of repairing his ſhattered fortunes by 
the plunder of ſome rich province; and with+ | 
out the plunder of his province he never 
would be able to bring over the tribes to 
his intereſt, and influence all elections; ſo 


far removed as he was from the ſcene of ine 


trigue; and if it was not for the unmerited 
honours heaped upon Pompey, the ſcanda» 
jous adulation of the Patticians, and the 
amazing power conferred upon him in the 
war of the Pirates, he too might have en- 
dured an equal in the common-wealth. In 
ſhort, my Lord, ne ſure, 
ſomething more than modern virtue to 
ſtand againſt the intoxication. of power, to 
look with temperance upon great Wealth, and 
not to apply that wealth, when occaſion 
ſhall preſent, in obtaining an unconſtitu- 
tional inſtuence in à free ſtate ; it muſt 
then of conſequence be the duty of legiſla- 
ture, to reduce the means of acquiring diſ- 
| portionate wealth, or alarming power, 

which cannot be better effected, than by 
conſolidating, as far as circumſtances will 
admit, all the parts of an empire; this will 
ſupercede the TA of many. governors, 


wh o, 


land bore the ſame relation to E 
that the ſtates of Italy did to 
che ſocial war had produced a grant of the 

4mmunities of the city to thele ſtates, and 
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Pn of, — which: u requires. are 
wonderfully zealous. to work its total de- 
ſtruction and this palpable advantage muſt 
follow, that when the parts of an empire 
have all the ſame legiflative as well as exe 
cutivegovernment, the intercourſe betweenthe 
head and the members will be more lively 

and things will not, paſs thro the medium 

corrupt, indolent, or ignorant viceroys, 


where truth meets with many delays, and ED 


is oftentimes totally obſtructe. at 
Contiguity of ſitnation, or a ſtrong likenef 

of manners and-cuſtoms;. one of which na- 
tute alone can furniſh, the other attainable 
10 by political induſtry and addreſs 3 either 
of theſe are ſo powerfully eſſential to union, 
that, without one or the other, it is not ſup- 


poſed that union can poſſibly take place 


and when, union has taken place, it never 


mould de clogged W eee 


be as entire as poli] le; otherwiſe it will 
be a cauſe of weakneſs, and not of ſtrength. 
To apply theſe doctrines, firſt to the ccaſe 
of Scotland, from the acceſſion of James 


the ſixth of Scotland to the throne of Eng- 


and; until the ſolemn act of union. | E tar 


ewes Lhe 


_— the Britiſh „ was not obtained by 
force 
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for as was that of lialy, yet the appre- 
1 (during:a War with France, 
der to — — — in deing, 
yi ly'fi e — 
* urope ;) of thoſe High 02 
hom Godolphin had armed, did certainly 
determine that miniſter to bring about an 
ution, and thereby remove all danger from 
that quarter; ſo as neither the Italian ner 
Britiſi union was the effect of mutual got 
will; excluſive of other motives, we 'ſee 
convenience, preſent expedieney, and - (&- 
veral other cauſes interfere: be that as it 
will,” the event having takea place, all mea- 
ſures for producing that likeneſs and eordia- 
ty, which is the ſtiopgeſt political band, 
ſnduld be purſued by every honeſt man; and 
to this we are warmly admoniſhed by the 
example of Rome, ' where à want of affee- 
tion n new and old eitizens threw 
the weight of 8 into the ſcale 
of every corrupt party which aroſe in the 
fate, and attac 5 22 to their coun- 
try, but to a Marius, 4 Cinna, or a Ceſar. 
Had the ſame gothick ſpirit ! prevailed, 
Which made wars and conqueſts the ſole end 
_ of taking up arms, then may it with in- 
Juſtice be ſaid (however parradoxical it ſhould 
A pear) that Scotland, in a fate of ſeparation 
| Eiland would: be more uſeful than 
35 Ie at e for en have kept 


E 2 * england 
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England alert, and attenttve ita war The 
privileges enjoyed by the inhabitants of the 
marches, ſhewing how neoeſſa pre 
ſence to guard our frontier agaioſt thib war · 
like neigbbour. But Englund, ſecured from 
the'north= caſt by the declenſton of the Da- 
— — ng ing al barrier to the ſouth, 
in its upot the Continent ; would 
Dave ind indolence and effeminacy, hatt 
| they no enemies within the ifland; and it is 
d their wWarng with the Sevtch and Welch 
that- they oe the bravery and diſcipline of 
thoſe armies, weh throw ſuch u luſtre upon 
the reigns of our Edwards and Henries, by 
their glorieus atehlrements in France. Eng. 
land, a8 well us all Eu is very diferagts' 
ly eircumſtunced from what they were in the 
days of our plantagenete ; the ſpirit of our 
age is "commercial 5" the advantages 
thence arifipg;%ate found to be more real 
and ſubſtantisi n are, che . 
conqueſt and triumph. Wat, from bein 
confidered av am end, is dwindle ir 
into the means and nations,” when th 
conquer do it rather witk an eye to lepti uy 
ſal or tliverfiorf, than witk a defign of retains 


ing the conguely,” Our gresr exdent᷑ of evaſt; * 


s hoſtis velut matus ad ede mags. 
rum intervalla bellorum — e qiſciplin 
erat; Neg deerat unqual N een 5-8 


cauſa ; "quia propter dome] 3 6 e 
Wann nn rn ba 
9 | our 


1 ing nized with w, ipod cooredcd, with | 
Frage iancgy founded in t pe- 
riods, upon reaſon and ſelf-preſervationg en- 
gaged by her intereſt: to be ever frady in 
3 the ſtrength of ber ſormĩ- 
dable neighbour, ſhe; would be able moſt 
powerfully to divert dur attention from na- 
2 ftom exportations, and our navy: 
not having within herſelf many inducements 
to. Dunger war would — as it 
is hat of G x and it is evident from 
the great ſucceſs o {<p againſt the Houſe 
Auſtria, how. ſmall a — of inhabi- 
tants whoſe reigning a: 4 War, * | 
IIS 
very: numerous 7 2 | 
ſenſihle ag Lam of the 
muſt bo, en last and Bawlect — 
theis union ſhould de cloſes, cordial, ſtes 
ir all; jarrings and jealouſies as les 
All mutt pegk with freedom ſome | 
which ariſe» not from want of . due — 
to Ihe merit of hat country but with a vie 
to reduce pride, v * whatever 
2 obſtruct ary ſcheme of 
friendſhip, which — the 
. of che Whole be t of all, * 
am far froͤm eg th iat people, how: 
292 ever 


en 


0 reſpectable (the individuals gay be for 
eheir' prudence "ahi" perſonal: bravery,” "1,40 
Pfineipze a view ras” their Gn eee ters are 
pieuſed te de, and amongſt the reſt, the au- 
Ur ofa extra 5aper, dated at 
burg —— the peice claſs, 
98 of tion than can 
. — ſtrict truth; 's 
5 ary and parti are apt to raiſe their 6 
F ſotmewhat hi gher than anything we be⸗ 
ble in nature: Scotland, from its con- 
tructed territory, poverty of loll, and ſmall 
number of inhabftants) was ever under the 
neceffity of refortins "to" a foreign alliance,” 
order to prœcure to themſelves, as 4-peo- 
ple, any degree of conſequence : as an enemy, 
1 0 pon, therefore, in a 
Fe6tidary Hgkt, they are not in the ſame 
Arik withvthe Gaul and Carthagitiian, but 
8 they with great Juſtice be 
66 % Their Altances Wich Ind: 
enabled them to diſturb the ancient Fauth 
Britons, and alarm the Romans when ſe goon: 
if tis iflend But, it is well Ene 
fince the coming in fi of our Saxon ee 
Weith the trifling ene 1600 men, 
the aid of Vortigern, againſt the Picks,” e 


Northern Briten v, ne ne as 
4 $f Dad et ae 70. Wk _ 


"4 As to. my purpoſe, it is quite, en whe! 
| — Scotch, are à 'mix'd 9 5 OY Picts nd K my 
; r he Pics ver ten Natel inc th wei 
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a kind of natural enemy in the 
F rance,. . to whom the Scotc very p 
attached themſelves, and drew. om tha 
ſource a denn to which, 1 
not otherwiſe, poſſibly. attain and | 
conſider the Engliſh n comp 
0 Saxons and, of ormans, deſoe 125 
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one! fide Hop. nations ho had 
molt f powerful 3 1 s Wor 2 
Fate r 
bach 


whole. 1 ne Fs 
15 withi 

deo the Du Dapil 1 ace he 
rs pirates, 
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the n ers w 
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e e the Saxon power 3 during £ ſome of the 
diftractions of the heptarchy, 


they ſometimes ventured 
to Northur nd . w t 
Kd OE ie Me Ee rv 
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-their kings, would make the moſt fallacious 
ĩnferente in the world; for many qp 
to kings, have proceeded from a partiality 
the _ og" the heady o Pk = 
wor es of ſlavery, and not from any 
deſire of being free. Scotland has deſtroyed 
many of its kings, it is granted, hut not 
with an eye to promote the cauſe of libert. 
let it appear, that the Scottiſh, inſurrection 
had ever any ſuch tendency ; that they ever 
| . ede from the — of 
t le, judices; or ſtu 
dn of their » ws; : that they _ 
. wiſhed: the bleſſing of: liberty ſhould extend 
to every individual who deſerved it; in 


table juriſdictions; let theſe appear; and 
Scotland's claim to a love of liberty, ſhall, 
with her many other well 
to merit, be moſt willingly admitted. 
Reoaſons may be drawn: from e n original 
formation of the —— — why 
they have been particularly ſlow in their 
approaches to liberty; — — 
upon government in general, and upon the 
difference between the old and more mo- 
dern Celtick forms in particular, muſt ne 

ceſſarily be promiſed. The end of ſocial 
aſſociation, is the of -thoſe in- 
dividuals who compoſe it; in a ſtate of na- 
ture, _ 8 ſingle ſelf * 1 


78515 


vious to the union, they ever 
ſetiouſly thought of deſtroying theic-heri- 


grounded claims | 


— ꝰñ 2 —— 
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ſole object; no regard to numbers or couns 
try, is ſuppoſed: to countervail this firſt con- 
fideration ; we, in that ſtate, owe nothing 
to numbers or country, and nothing will 
we: pay. But from the moment that a com- 
munity is: eſtabliſhed, to ſelf-defence, as a 
primary object*, that of a nation or aggra- 

te of individuals is ſubſtituted ; and it is 
not from the good of any particular, but 


from the good of the whole, that the rule of 
action muſt ariſe. In this ſtate of ſociety, 


the idea of preſervation, from being more 


extended, becomes more complicated and 


difficult; and to thoſe who do not ſeriouſly 
attend to the ends of government, and the 
ſubſtitution of that general good which has 
taken place, to the particular good which 
before prevailed; ſingle ſelf · preſervation, is 


ever preſſivg upon their. minds; and caſes 


frequently ariſe, where partiality to ſelf, and 


inattention to publick order and convenience, 


hinder us from acquieſcing, but with re- 


luctance and diſſatis faction, under the moſt 


wholeſome regulations. In general, the rea- 


ſonableneſs of giving up our private opinion, 
though we ſhould ſuſtain a damage, is pretty 
apparent; but ſome particular incidents there 


muſt be, where it is not ſo apparent; for 


inſtance, where the dignity of the executive 
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. Fbp though cell. preſervation is the firſt law of nature, 


it is not ſo of ſoclet r. 
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power of a ſtate, ſeems not to conſiſt with 
the civil liberty of the ſubject; here the 
wiſdom and dee . of the expounders of .. 
law is called forth; here the arduous taſk, of 
ſecuring a part from ſuffering, without en- 
dangering the whole; and che important. 
queſtion comes into agitation; Whether the 
luxuriancies of liberty, wild and beautift 48. 2 
they appear, but often pernicious; to the. 
fruit of good government, ſhall be lopped 
and kept under? Or whether too great #1 

hazard of deſtroying the ſtock, may not en- 
ſue the operation, and ſome e ws liberty. 
be more prudently ſubmitted tO, th an mea- 
ſures taken, by which its entire. ruin, even 
by the moſt remote poſſibility, may be in- 
curred ? This laſt; is certainly the ſpirit of, 
our law, and it places liberty amongſt thoſe, 
things which it is moſt; inclined to favour, 
looking upon it with a fond parental, eye, as 
that darling child, to whoſe, advantage every 
preſumption is admitted, every conſtruction 
made, rather than ſee it ſo , culpable, as to 
merit a correction which may by any means, 
No its beloyed frame. That form therefore; 
of goyernment, which provides moſt ef- 
fectually for the liberty of the ipdividushe a 
without weakening the ſtrength of the ma- 
giſtrate; that form which | the great 
eſt number, or proportion, of its ſubjects: 
againſt internal oppreſſion, as well as exter- 
nal — 1s- Wie ee the beſt, b 
cauſe 
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cauſe it eftabliſhes order and ſafety, the g at 
_ + Etids' for which we enter into u ftate'of o- 
dCiety, at the expence of a very moderate 
ſhare of that liberty, which ws. enjoy init 
ſtate of nature; and confers great ſocial ad- 
vantages, while it deprives us of very few | 
natural ones. No liberty whatſoever | can 
compenſate the want of ſecurity in a ſtate of 
nature; the hourly apprehenfions of ſuperior 
force ; the inquietudes, which are the perpe- - 
tual attendants upon fear; defence- muſt be 
ſmall, becauſe every man reſts his 'referva- 
3 0 his own' 3 1 
old always improving their *I . 
ſtrength, 14 their agility, acquiri 
the greateſt poſſible d of ſwiftneſs, and 
practifing patience under labour and fatigus; 
inſomuch, that the American Aborigines, 
are ſaid almoſt to fly over continents; lie 
whole nights in de and perform ſuch 
feats as ſeem almoſt incredible; felying on 
ſingle ſelf for their preſervation. With re- 
gard to parental government, chis, as t 186 
extremely defective in point of '\defence, 
however mild and gentle it may be] from 
the affectionate relation between the go- 
vernor and governed, 2 his offspri 25 | 
is it little to my purpoſe; I ſhall, 
therefore, paſs to thoſe > Collie forms, which 
Furniſh the original materials of all the Eu- 
ropean conſtitutions. There are diſtin 
in * two grand emigrations of thoſe 
northern 


411 


northern people, whom. all yxiterg agreg to 
be Celtic; and each emigration mad: an g 11. 
tack upon the Roman dec gie 3 in 1 


they were at length repulſed; in 
they ſucceeded, and laid the 
all the Europea kingdoms abou, 
firſt adventurers, obliged;at ogg ab bag- 
don Italy,, ſpread. 8 FF * rl .the 
northern parts of Spain, bed 
probably made ſome ſett hens in, 57 
They; left their mathe . Hountry p Ea | 
with: the, ſame. ſpirit oh 1 0 
actuated the Goths, V. 0 andals, Pac Lach 
and the noceſſity of acquiring Fe 155 | 
(there being no room, as is, pe 
them at N eſtabliſheq a ſtrife. diſe 
and due ſubordination- j a ge be. 1 
1 Nannen chief 85 18 
_ thoſe N 150 
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Parry the progreſs; * . 


where they have been f- 3touMe 
But, my Lord, hy, che Goth 

cc had the good e 
excellent, and for . 255 OH = — 
nent governments, than rs, of 
the more oarly ee Gs from, 5 
eee he great, difference; nn, 
circumſtances. honed pA 
different periods. The laſt ba: a 
upon the fouth of -Rurope, at . 

the Roman laws, avſtitutions, cel t 
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haxens- 
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ces, had univerſally taken place; and altho' 
they conquered, yet, had they much to ap- 
2 a people WhO were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of that diſcipline, which had ſubdued 
the world. In ſome countries, their con- 
queſts were ſo imperſect, that they were 
cConſtrained to a compoſition with the inha- 
bitants, and to take but part of their lands, 
and part of their ſlaves; they were, for this 
reaſon, obliged to have a watchful eye upon 
enemies ſo reſpectable, and adhere 15 thoſe”. 
principles of policy, which they brought 
from their on country. Hence, thoſe 
powerful mixed monarchies which we have 
figce beheld in Europe; ſome few flouriſhing 
and vigorous, at the time others languid, de- 
clining, and ſcarce diſcoverable to be of the 
Gothick kind. The more early Celtes, net 
with a different reception when they marched 
to the ſouthward; for Roman virtue having 7 
forced them over the Alps, they fell upon 
nations who afforded them an eaſy conqueſt; 5 
and for whom, the facility of the conqueſt, 
muſt inſpire them with contempt; they ſoon”, 
became eaſy, indolent, and ſecure ; loſt ſiglt 
of their ancient inſtitutions; no regard to a 
general intereſt ; each petty leader purſuing” 
a ſelfiſh, narrow plan; and hence the imper- 
fection of theſe governments, which Cæſar 
and Tacitus deſcribe,.both in Gaul and Bri-,” 
tain. Nations, whoſe want of political ce- 
ment, rather than of weight or numbers, 


ey 
was the cauſe why they were immediately 
ev... e by the Roman ar mies; whom, 
even their enemies allow to have been brave, 
but divided into ſuch little ſtates, that theſe 
diviſions, and the want of a more compre- 
henfive band of union, did certainly produce 


their ruin. There can be no doubt, but the 


Scotch government is derived from the Cel- 
tick confined fountain, and has drawn from 
thence, the many imperfections with which 
it abounds; their leaders of clans, the unna- 
tural diſtinction between people of one ſept, 
from thoſe of another; yet both living in the 
ſame country; the cruel animoſity between 
theſe different ſepts; (ſo eruel, that inſtances 
have appeared, where but one man alone; 
out of a name conſiſting of 2000, has ſur- 
vived the rage of the adverſe clan, and all 
this to gratify the paltry ambition of the 
bead of a family) Theſe, | ſay, proclaim the 
greateſt want of that ſound policy, and good 
ſenſe, which conſults the quiet, the happi- 
neſs, but above all, the external defence of 
the individuals committed to its charge. I, 
my Lord, wiſh from my heart, becauſe I 
think it the advantage of human nature, that 
no diſtinction ſubſiſted, if poſſible, between 
the nations of the earth; but from a country 
which is united to ours, I am — 
ſee every diſſimilitude removed, which may 
obſtruct our end. Impatient to ſee the Scot- 
tiſn laws approach nearer to the ſpirit of our 


laws, 
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ſtructure being on the government, and 
the individuals, I hope I ſhall ſtand 
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laws, and to that ſpirit which their anceſ - 


tors brought from Scandinavia but after- 
wards ſuffered to evaporate, as I obſerved 


before. I wiſh to ſee our jury law, and 
whatever laws have any relation to the li- 


berty and property of the ſubject, better re- 
liſned by our neighbours; and our common 


law, enjoy that preference which it deſerves, 


to the arbitrary edicts of Roman tyrants : 
then ſhould we ſee miniſters of that nation 
free from any bias to arbitrary power ; and 
judges, who ſcorning to be tools of deſpo- 


tiſm, in juſtice, . and popularity, 
ſhould emulate an Holt or a Camden. | 


As I write without any deſign of lower- 
ing that brave and prudent people in the 
eſtimation of their neighbours, and my 


ted of any view, but that of reducing 
prejudices in favour of any ſyſtems, which 
may prevent that aſſimilation with En 
for which I have contended. Let Scotland 
diſcern, acknowledge and. imitate, where 
England is confeſſedly her ar it dero- 
gates not from the merit of any ſingle = 


- ſon of the nation, to make the conce 
for it was time, circumſtance, ſituation, 
which have conferred the ſuperiority : let 


England value not itſelf too much upon this 


accidental ſuperiority; nor deſpiſe their nor- 


thern fellow ſubjects, for being inferior as a 
people, 


oe 4 
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people, Whilſt as individuals, the are in- 
teſtably their equals; and, Tet them con- 
= 1 * leſſer merit they allow the 


Sgote e more it is the buſineſs of the 
"Scotch, as à brave and ſpirited nation, to 
"aim. apd inſiſt upon. —_ 

of Ireland, my Lord, from the circumſtance 
ſeporition from Great- Britain, ſeems at 
5 {t view, to want that contiguity, which is, 
Wl Fultice, placed amongſt the eſſentials of 

i but Ireland has every other eſſential, 
an 1 hugh! not actually joined to this ifland, 
E's o Virtually and in effect; it enjoys very 
meat the ſame climate, and the genius of its 
e bear as near a reſemblance to 
at of the natives of this country, as the 
55 fuſed,” undefinable form of government 
which they have lived, will admit. 
l PE ould induce us moſt powerfully 
an 46 beſtow: upon ĩt that attention which 
+ Dien alone can create, is, that Treland, in 
| © 4 fieffion of ſome neighbouring-powers, 
1 90 cauſe 4 diſadvantage of double its own 
trinftk poſitive value to us; the human 
ecies af there a moſt ſtrong tendency to 
nultiplication ; the men are brave, hardy 
d robuſt ; the ſoil fruitful to an uncom- 
a degree; ; and its harbours commodious, 
In every ſenſe of the word. Conceive then, 
my Lord, the fatal conſequence of ſo inju- 
A à treatment of that country, as abſo- 
We loſe all the benefits which may ariſe 
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from it, of flackening the duty and Iove it is 
diſpoſed to entertain for England. Con- 
ceive, my Lord, ſuch a country in the poſ- 


feffion of an enterprizing French or Spaniſh 
monarch, who would behold his intereſt in 


ſtrengthening, in cheriſhing, and laying it 
as a continual check upon Great-Britain; how 
much of our regards muſt be diverted from 


other concerns, by ſo reſpectable a neigh- 


bourhood ; when theſe are confidered, with 
the great additional ſtrength which that 
country muſt bring to our own, as a part of 
one well proportioned body; the objection 
of the want of contiguity immediately va- 
niſhes, and we fee Ireland joined to Great- 
Britain by a firm political iſthmus. © 
From the cloſeſt inſpection I have been 
able to make into human nature, ſuch as it 


appears in peruſing the hiſtory of nations, = 


or in obſerving the actions of cotemporary 


individuals (I ſpeak of man, modified as he 


is by the laws, and education of the particu- 
lar ſociety, of which he is a member, not as 
he comes out of the hands of a beneficent 


Creator.) It is very diſcoverable, that he is 


an animal, in whom love“ of ſelf does fo 


ſtrongly predominate, as to make it very ne- 


ceſfary, 


tat. 


_ 4s — 


My opinion will not appear morally heterodox, be- 
ing no more than that man is created with the proper 
fize of ſelf-love, which naturally ſeeks his preſervation, 
but that bad example, bad education, and the artificial 

ö neceſſities 


151 
ceſſary, that this ungenerous principle he 
counteracted by ſome power, which ſhould 
have alſo this ſame ſelf- love for its ſource, 
Man, were it not for the dread of law, 
would think himſelf very excuſable in ſeizing 
upon more of the goods of this world, than 
by the preſent ſocial methods of acquiring 
property, ſhould come to his ſhare ; the fear 
e conſtantly interpoſes, and 
moderation, by Aen. becomes habitual. 
In communities, then, man finds a check 
upon his deſires in the laws, but, when we 
enlarge our view to the whole world, as a 
great aggregate of various communities; each 
community of which, may be compared to 
an individual ; where are we to look for the 
means of controuling, of bounding, the com- 
bined paſſions of the multitudes which form 
each community? How produce moderation? 
How curb that ambition in the tyrants of 
thoſe communities, which has ſo frequently 
deſolated the human ſpecies? If we, per- 
chance, behold national moderation from 
peculiar form of government, or what other 
cauſe ſoever, prevail in one country, ſo far 
from being its ſecurity, that country is 
thereby expoſed to the iayaſion of ſome per- 
fidious neighbour ; the law of nations is re- 


neceſſities in a ſtate of ſociety, blow it up to an enor- 
mous bulk, which would be pernicious, did not the Jaws 
of that ſociety ſuppreſs, what its bad education had given 


riſe to. ” 4 
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curteg to, but in van; 4 municipal law; the 
miſiſtrite can execute; but to put the law of 
nations in force, again inſt an unruly ſtate, the 
concurrence of man 3 is neceſfary; 
this may b E F too ſtrict a re gard 
to private intereſt, at leaſt it ma 35 dcleyed; | 
during that delay, an are deſtroyed, pro- 
vinces ſeized; 95 aggreffing Poser ns 
Tuch'a Ligue a may ſupport him through a 
ten 5 Kolk the on of which, want 
of Unio! „Want of honeſty, in ſome or all of 
theſe pod ers, Who are ſolemnly confederaa 
vad 16 HaNiZe bim, he has the good fortune 
to e eſcape 'with "impunity the correction“! 
therefore, which ſhonld"follow'a breach of 
the law of nations, is not ſufficiently certain 
to deter the wicked and the ambitious in the 
preſent ſyſtem Of Europe. The plan, ſaid 
to have been leviedl by Henry the Great of 
Frafice, was laudable in deſign, but impoffi- 
ble, T'tHink, in execution; he intended to 
bting the joint powers of Europe, who ſeem 
to ny intereſts the moſt oppoſite, as near 
as poſſible to an equality; that any of 'thoſe 
” Badr WhO Con Ae theſe two general 
ivifions,' may receive protection from their 
"Dire? warty! ; when thoſe on the'other fide, 
endenavoured to 'oppreſs them; but neither he 
Kor dy elſe could aſeertain, whoſe intereſts 
Were to be the' claſhing ones. It was not 
"thoſe of religion, for! we-ſee- the Proteſtant 
fen * n to honour, gratitude, 


Mon and 
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and its own. real advantage, ſacrificed by a 
once confiderable maritime power, to a nat 
row, private ſcheme of commercial, ſelfiſh 
politicks. Auſtria and Bourbon were not to 
de the contending family intereſts, for we 
now find them moſt cloſely, and as we are 
pleaſed to call it, moſt unnaturally connected. 
n matters, therefore, ſo fluctuaing, it was 
impoſfible to foreſee where, or between 
whom the contention ſhould be. If Henry 
could have enſured one particular ſtate, 
powerful, and yet honeſt enough always to 
afford ſuccour to the injured, then would he 
have ſucceeded. Is not the ban of the em- 
pire often unjuſtly arrayed? And is it not as 
often laugh'd at by thoſe who are able to op- 
poſe it ? I fear, my Lord, that human ſyſ- 
tems are not ſo capable of perfection, as we, 
from our partiality to the framers, are in- 
chned to believe them; but eſpecially when 
the means of execution are ſo complicated, 
as in the preſent caſe; and that, therefore, 
the moſt ſimple expedient, for preſerving as 
general quiet, as the paſſions and frailties of 
men can poſſibly admit, will be, for wy 5 
ſtate to endeavour at ſtrengthening itſelf, 
which will make neighbouring powers, for 
their own ſakes, and the love they enter- 
tain for themſelves, beware of violating the 
law of nations; fear of each other, will pre- 
vent repeated hoſtilities, prejudices, which 
we obſerve to ſubſiſt moſt ſtrongly * 
IM thoſe 


thoſe Who are frequently at war with each 
other, will layguith and die away, and neigh- 
bouring countries, inſtead of hating, and 
ſeeking each others miſery, will love an 
ſtudy to promote their mutual happineſs ; fo 
will fear, and an apprehenſion of offending 
y flow, im ec degrees, bring a peo- 
ple firſt to bear with its neighbour, then t9 
eſteem, and perhaps, in the end, to treat it 
with cordiality and affection. 
I, therefore, muſt applaud the wiſdom of 
thoſe, who endeavour to multiply virtuous 
induſtrious inhabitants, upon ſuch. a part of 
the earth's ſurface, as may be ſufficiently ex- 
tenſive to form a nation rs and re- 
ſpectable, equal to the defence of itſelf a- 
gaimpſt injury, and able to ſuccour a diſtreſſed 
neighbour, in caſe of any violence, which 
may put the common ſafety in danger: but 
ſhould equity and moderation be the ac- 
knowledged characteriſticks of that nation; 
ſhould all the materials for ſuch a work be, 
as it were, already provided by the hand of) 
Providence, and nothing wanting but a pro-' 
er political combination of them; it is, 
doubtleſs, under a double obligation of 
{ſtrengthening itſelf, becauſe human nature, 
in general, is deeply intereſted in the ſafety, 
in the influence and power of ſuch a people; 
the ſmall territory which may be drawn into 
ſuch a community, cannot, with any juſtice, 
complain of being ſtripped of their . 
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ble pretenſions to independend F when, in 
au 2s they are feen en VA tyranny 11 
ſome proud beggarly duke or count, from 
the oppreſſion of ſome paultry republick, and 
made members of a ſtate, where every man's 
rights are ſecured; of a ſtate, which is able 

maintain real independency ; nor can any 
thing be more evident, than its being for the 
intereſt of all Europe, that no petty ſo- 
vereignty whatſoever did exiſt ; a temptation 
to every ambitious neighbour, a cauſe of 
frequent diſturbance, and a kind of con- 
ſtraint upon thoſe, who are peaceably diſpoſed 
to live. in perpetual alarms. 
The provinces of France afford a ſtrong ex- 
ample, how diſtracted, how miſerable that 
country has been, from the death of Charle- 
magne until Richlicu's adminiſtration, occa- 
ſioned by the power and influence of the great 
vaſſals of the crown? Was Provence ſo happy 
under her counts; Normandy, Burgundy, 
Guienne or Britainy, under their Dukes, as 
they have been ſince the monarchy was 
formed ? What ſubſtantial ſatisfaction, could 
the conſideration of being ruled by one of 
their own country ; the vanity and parade of 
a petty court, w oſe retainers devoured the 
eople ; afford for the miſeries to which the 
lies and injuſtice of their maſters did cyery 
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day expoſe them? And how can the French 
VMWith any juſtice, ſay they have loſt theit li- 
perties, becauſe their peers have loſt a dan- 
gerous power? And are a people free, be- 
cauſe the great lords are able, upon any tri- 
fling occaſion, to riſe up in rebellion againſt 
their king ? 1 rather believe their flavery 
more deſperate and deplorable. The French, 
probably, never underſtood what real liber- 
ty is; pr he, Who would reſtrain the en- 
joyment of it to any particular order of men, 
and not ſuffer its bleſſings. to extend through 
all the virtuous members of the community, 
miſtakes the import of the word. I 81 
therefore, approve the political wiſdom of 
the French, for taking in thoſe provinces, 
which ſeem formed by nature to coincide 
with their monarchy; the ſameneſs of lan- 
guage, of manners, of cuſtoms, encourage- 
ing, and facilitating their deſigns; and do 
think, the accompliſhment was for the ge- 
neral happineſs. of thoſe provinces, without 
enquiring what right one nation has to make 
- another happy againſt its will. But, when 
we behold the miniſters or tyrants of France, 
ſo iniquitouſly abuſing their great increaſe of 
power, by extending their conqueſts and in- 
fluence beyond the limits which nature 
{ſeemed to preſcribe ;- and inſtead of applying 
that power to ſtrengthen and ſecure the 
quiet of Europe, exerting it on the contrary, 
In diſturbing and deſtroying it: we then, 
= ; 5 indeed, 


"ns 


| indeed, muſt lament their greatneſs, and ex- 
reſs our ſorrow for that want of fational 
[iberty, and pure religion, which would, un- 
doubtedly, have produced equity and mo- 
deration in the councils of that great mo- 
garchy. _ Sper raps 
The general expediency indeed, neceſſity 
of, compact, and powerful ſocial affociations, 
Being admitted, the union of Ireland with 
Ge Britain appears eaſy and natural, lia- 
ble to no jealouſies of neighbouring ſtates, 
ecauſe, the ſovereignty of Great- Britain 
over that iſland is univerſally allowed a- 
broad; and that we have always been of 
that opinion at home, appears, from having 
conſtantly exerciſed it, where the object has 
been of ſuch moment, as to affect the in- 
tereſt of both kingdoms; ſuch as ſuperin- 
tending their legillature, and taking from 
their peers a dernier judicial power, leſt 
there ſhould be a failure of juſtice, and de- 
population enſue in any ot of his Majeſty's 
Hains ; and that the leading men of 
that iſland are ſenſible of that dependancy is 
clear, from their ſubmitting, the very mo- 
ment it ſeems to anſwer their own private 
intereſts, . and ſmall ambition, after having 
bluſhed, perhaps, for one ſhort ſeſſion, and 
ſorely calumniated ſome poor, timid, 'unpo- 
pular ſecretary of their Lord Lieutenant. 
Nothing is, therefore, more ſincerely deſired, 
than that England * look e 
e 


* 
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the affairs of that country ; that it ſhould 


conſider them, in ſome reſpect, as their own 
affairs, and take the proper ſteps for bring- 


ing the people to a temper for mixing with 
themſelves, which having left them ſo much 


in their own management, has hitherto pre- 
vented; nor is it ſurprizing, that the gentle- 
men who conſtitute the two legiflative bran- 


ches of that kingdom, ſhould be incapable 
of moulding their countrymen to the form 
we require; their ſcheme of government, 
and political ideas, are contracted, corffined 
to raiſing ſuch ſupplies as their governors 
mall demand, eſtabliſhing turnpikes, and e- 
nacting laws a e the growth of Popery; 
debate upon the general Weesen of Europe, 
upon the improvements of commerce, the 
by Sebbktiye f the crown, or the rights and 
fte of the people, are never heard with- 
their walls — ey never aſpired to the 
bleflings of an habeas corpus act, the ſtrong- 
Eſt proof how ſmall their deſire of liberty; 
_ Earrying with it, at the ſame time, the im- 
plied conſeiouſhefs of how little they deſerve 
it: then, can it be expected from thoſe, to 
inſpire the Triſh with ſentiments, which 
entitle them to unite with the freeſt, wiſeſt, 
and moſt powerful people in Europe? The 
landed property of Felina 3 is, at this time, 


veſted in the deſcendants of Engliſh or Scotch 


for the moſt part, or held under titles deri - 
Mi from them; BY, adventurers of © Eliza- 
[1 ä 


(el a 


5! 
beth, and thoſe of the long patliament, | 
ing, in truth, the conquerors * of that king- 
dom, and the purchaſers of thoſe eſtates 
which their poſterity now enjoy. The gen- 
tlemen of that nation, are therefore ſprun 
from a warlike anceſtry, whoſe blood an- 
t. were expended in ſubduing, and en- 
deavouring to civilize that country which 
they now poſſeſs; and although both from 
right and convenience, Ireland is, and ought 
to be. ſubordinate to England, yet, has an 
Iriſh individual as indiſputable a right to li- 
berty and property, as an Engliſhman; for 
why ſhould not the grandſon or great grand- 
ſon of an Engliſhman, who left his native 
country to fight for the glory and advantage 
| of England, and by his valour and perſeye- 
rance eſtabliſhed a property for himſelf and 
family, be looked upon as inferior to the 
grandſon or great grandſon of an Engliſhman, 
who choſe to remain at home? No, my 
Lord, the ſuperiority is of the aggregate, not 
of the individual; it is admitted in one caſe, 
becauſe it is for the good of the whole; it is 
rejected in the other caſe, becauſe it is quite 
unneceſſary; and all the. gentlemen of Ire- 


— 


As for the conquerors of the more early periods; 
their deſcendants were ſoon degenerate, ſo attached to 
the Iriſh manners, ſo eſtranged from thoſe of their 
Engliſh anceſtry, that there was a neceſſity, of conquer- 
ing them with the old Iriſh, particularly as they were 
infected with the ſame prejudices againſt the reformation. 
| | H2 land 
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land have the Wat of being deſcended dil 
4 brave and free anceſtry. I ruſt declare, 
that ho people, to whom ſo many advantages 
Have been preſented by ' circumſtances moſt 
fayourable, did ever ſo little avaikthemſelves 
"i them. En and offer to their accep- 
nice, d Fele code of laws tHat 
255 8230 "Ta 1 2 bond, 01 ha 
t f * t | 
maxittfs of eo) co ce 290 cht Ben inſtrü 
tioßjs for the improvement bf wan ene 
it as afforded them à Wolfe ſome cam 
of a ſttict execution öf the la and fie 
of theſe proffered” kindneffes. Tr is A8 chr. 
tain, that the Triſh” rear ſuch lawys às re- 
late to inhetitance, being original! inter- 
woven With our”! Wielt) feudal tenures, 
which took place upon the firft Engliſh ſet⸗ 
tlement in the ifland, t ſubjeQ to'the'r2th 
of Charles the Second, ate the ſame 48 in 
eee io are t thoſe which relate'to' pe 
fonal' proper perty ty; the inſtitutions Which Few 
for their obj 204 the manners and 12200 mb les 
of the pe ſs, independent of reli 
alſo Eng 'but theſe lie dead an 8 
cuted; hole Which relate to religion, are 
moſtly enacted by n and are abſurd, 
Wandel, ind King to” humanity, 1 
mean the modern Popery laws, which tend 
to the diſcouragement of that ſect by for=" 
feltüte of property; they are dictate 81.8 
ſpirit W uncharitableneſs, which never en 
tered 
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tered into the laws: of ngland i theſe 
are remarkable for their For pay hs 
dictated by a ſpirit, which inttead « f diff 
ſing benevolence amongſt the allen af a 
community, deſtroys all confidence between 
man and man, and blaſts every bud of ho- 
nour and virtue; theſe are executed by bills 
of diſcovery, where breach of faith between 

£ctghbours,, breach of honaur between gen- 
tlemen, diſſolution of the ties of blood be- 
tween relations, are rewarded. with the pro- 
perty of the perſon againſt whom the bill is 
rougnt. In England, the nature of * 
nal law is underſtood, and it is a rule that 
the words of it, are neither to he extended 
or reſtricted by conſtruction ; the framers of 
theſe laws, which have for their object ac- 
tions not criminal in their own nature, or 
as the lawyers ſay, mala in ſe, but only made 
criminal as they interfere with the policy of 
the ſtate, enumerate the ſeveral caſes of 
tranſgreſſion, awaken and collect the ſubjects 
attention, point it to the thing which is to 
be avoided, and leave it not in the power of 
a judge to ſay, that this, or that, was inten- 
ded by the ſtatute, although not particularly 
og; nor ſhall the liberty of any man. 
be taken a way by implication in matters 
which are morally indifferent. But the P 
pery laws of Ireland are monſters, ſome call. 
them penal, others remedial, and all admit 
that judges can give them a dare 
110% * 
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by which their determinations; may be at 
leaſt arbitrary, and the poop of that reli- 
gion left in the greateſt contufion and uncer- | 
tainty. Your Lordſhip ſees how great an 
enemy to reformation of every kind, how 
radically deſtructive of all virtue, both pub- 
lick and private, mult be that body of laws, 
which lets looſe, nay, encourages one part of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects to prey upon the other; 
how ſhould union or brotherly love ſubſiſt, 
where legiſlature is perpetually ſounding the 
trumpet of diſcord? How void of found po- 
licy theſe inſtitutions, which deſtroy the mo- 
rels of a people under colour of reforming 
the religion? That branch of the Popery 
| Jaws which are tranſcribed from the Engliſh 
code, are conceived in a ſpirit of ſimplicit 
and good ſenſe; avarice was not the blemiſh 
of the age which produced them; they do 
not ſtrip the unfortunate, miſguided, inno- 
cent people of their properties, becauſe drawn 
into errors by prieſts; connived at by mar 
giſtrates, whoſe duty it is to reſtrain their 
religious doctrines and diſcipline; they may 
de executed by juſtices of the peace; no 
lawyers neceſſary, no bills of diſcovery, no 
profits immediately ariſing to any particular 
individual, by the execution of theſe laws; it 
is religion and the conſtitution which are to 
receive the advantage, for which reaſon th 

are ſeldom put in force; and ſince the Popi 
religion is detrimental to the kingdom, the 
. | rigorous 
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rigorous meaſures neceſſary for its ext 
tion ſhould be felt, by thoſe who cauſe the 
deluſion, not by the unfortunate deluded; 
it is the moutebank, vagabond, impoſtory 
who ſhould be puniſhed, and not the ſimple; 
credulous people; ſo that inſtead of laws 
which deſtroy all confidence, and produce 
rancour and malevoletice between fellow 
ſubjects, the wicked, ſelf- intereſted propa- 
gators, the fly ſmuglers of the religion into 
that unfortunate kingdom, ſhould be the ob- 
ject of our indignation.” England perfected 
her reformation by expelling Popith prieſts, 
ſo did the northern ſtates, but Ireland expects. 
by à ſcandalous petſecution, to compel a bi- 
gotted multitude to reform itſelf, and drive 
out a ſet of men who have now gained a firm 
eſtabliſhment in their affections and eſteem, 
and who, I venture to ſay; have a greater aſs 
cendant over their hearts and conſciences, 
than the moſt powerful head of a ſept could 
poſſibly enjoy: nor can I ſee, how the ex- 
— pr of drlelts could fail of ſueceſs in Tres 
and; the Romiſh ſuperſtition is ſo contrary 
to vomtmon ſetiſe, to chriſtian charity, ta the 
general intereſts of the human ſpecies, that 
the cloſeſt application to the mind, in its 
circumſtances of eatly, indeed almoſt infan- 
tine weakneſs, is neceſfary to give it root thete, 
the greateſt alfiduity is required to rear it; 
but once confirmed, like every other noxious 
weed, is n preat difficulty deſtroped We, 
ut mobgon; 313 Of neee el Naher 
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- therefore, perceive theſe dangerous miſſiona- 
ries, initiating their youth as early as pofli- 
ble in their ſenſeleſs myſteries, well know- 
ing, that'an underſtanding, ſtrengthened by 
reaſon, muſt ſtart at their abſurdities, and re- 
je& them with diſdain ; ſo that if the laws 
were executed, which would remove theſe 
men from the opportunity of practiſing upon 
the pliant faith of young people ; free and 
untainted, they would readily embrace a re- 
ligion founded on reaſon and univerſal cha- 
rity; nor can theſe Romiſh eccleſiaſticks 
complain of perſecution, having felt no ef- 
fe& of the laws enacted againſt them, almoſt 
for an'age ; they ſee and ſtudy thoſe laws a- 
gainſt the exerciſe of Papal juriſdiction, and 
yet, ſuch is their matchleſs effrontery, as to 
hold them at conſtant defiance ; they are al- 
moſt to a man, ill-bred, low- born wretches, 
but ever pretending to the gentleman, be- 
cauſe deſcended from ſervants and retainers 
in reſpectable families, they have impudent- 
ly aſſumed their names; their learning a- 
mounts to little more than a baſe unclaſſical 
ſmattering in the Latin tongue, which ena- 
bles them to blunder over their maſſes, the 
rudiments received under an Iriſh hedge, 
and farther cultivated at ſome ſtarved French 
ſeminary, in return for which ſcanty chari- 
ty of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, they im- 
rt into the dominions of his enemy, the 
ſeeds: pf rebellion, and a total abhorrence 
4 8 r from 
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from the free ſpirit of the Engliſh laws 5 
government. What juſt cauſe of clamour 
could exiſt, if his Majeſty N a ſub- 


ſiſtence in a foreign country, barely ſufficient 
to keep them from labour during their lives, 
ſubject to this condition, that they never 
return to a kingdom where it is moſt certain 
they cannot live without tampering with con- 
ferences? This is a mild expedient for getting 
rid of a ſect, which, for two centuries, has 
checkt the progreſs of all improvement, and 
frequently involved that iſland in wars and 
tumults, by invariably adhering to the fide 
of ſuperſtition and tyranny ; and I moſt 
heartily wiſh to ſee this method ſubſtituted 
to the puniſhment of the innocent, and to 
the inflition of ſeverities upon the many, 
when proper caſtigation of a few would 
better anſwer the purpoſe ; but I fear the 
landed intereſt of Ireland de not diſapprove 
a policy, which keeps the poſterity. of the 
men, whoſe forfeited eſtates they enjoy, in 
ſtate of miſery apd diſtraction, and that, too 
ignant a remembrance of the cruelties of 
the Iriſh Papiſts to, their anceſtors, inclines 
them rather to oppreſs and enſlave the deſ- 
cendants of that people, than endeavour fe- 
riouſly to reform, mix with them in brother- 
ly love; and be joined as fellow-ſubjeQs'by 
the ties of focial affectio n. 
I well know, that the danget of Popery, 
Has been treated as a * by ſeveral = 
4 ; is 
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this ſide the water, eſpecially by men, whoſe 


bias to arbitrary principles of government, 


prevents their ſeeing any danger in a ſect, 
whoſe political opinions are the ſame with 
their own ; they feel not the inconveniencies 
that attend it, and are ignorant of the fright- 
ful effects of that ſuperſtition, both here and in 
Ireland; their information not exceeding ſome 
few facts which have happened in their own 
time, ſtands totally unaided, not only by books, 
but even tradition from their parents; they 
conſider the toaſting of memories by the 
Triſh Proteſtants, as having a tendency, to di- 
vide the people, and keep ancient animoſt- 
ties ſtill alive; and it is certain, that a late 
high mettled ſecretary to a Lord Lieutenant, 
had the impudence to pronounce a declama- 
tion to that purpoſe in the Houſe of Com- 
mons of that kingdom, penned, as it is ſup- 
poſed, by a remarkable ſtile mimick, from 
whom that ſuborator ſeems to have received 
his impreſſions of Iriſh affairs, and indeed, of 
liticks in general; had he delivered his 
indirect ſarcaſms upon the memory of Wil- 
liam the Third, as the opinion of himſelf or 
his inſtructor; no man who had the leaſt 
knowledge of either, would have felt any ſur- 
prize; but an inſinuation of its being the 
ſenſe of the people of England, that the Iriſh 
ſhould forget the obligations they owe to the 
glorious revolution, that they ſhould omit any 
thing which may preſerve it freſh in their 
fad” | 1 memories, 
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memories, that they ſhould loſe recollec- 
tion of what their anceſtors ſuffered by Po- 
pery, from the time of Deſmond's rebellion 
to the capitulation of Limerick, or loſe fight 
of any meaſures which humanity will ad- 
mit, of diſabling Popery, from making any 
attempts for the future, was, doubtleſs, the 
higheſt degree of preſumption, that any de- 
claimer ever arrived at: England, on the con- 
trary, is well apprized of the undying ran- 
cour of that religion, and the almoſt irre- 
ſiſtable diſſimulation of its chiefs; how cooly 
and ſyſtematically they proceed in bringing 
about their ends, how unrelenting when 
poſſeſſed of any power over their adverſaries; 
that the intereſts of Proteſtaniſm are neither 
fo cloſely, nor uniformly purſaed ; that its 
profeſſors are divided by not acting under 
one common head; not agreeing entirely 
either as to doctrine or diſcipline ;.. in ſhort, 
that they are too indifferent about a religion, 
which having reaſon on its ſide, they look 
upon very able to ſupport itſelf, and do, 
therefore, applaud their Iriſh fellow - ſubjects 
for their caution. It is a ſtrong argument 
againſt: ſuffering Popery to continue in Ire- 
land, that the progreſs of every good — 
is thereby moſt amazingly retarded ; arts and 
manufactures are born down by the lazineſs 
and want of decent economy, which forms 
the indelible character of that religion, ex- 
cept in France, ___ the natural __ 
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of the people does, in ſome meaſure, check 
its pernicious tendency; but a much ſtronger 
it is, that government, that the conſtitution 
is particularly affected by the evils which 


_ - "thence enſue, nor can it partake of the free 


ſpirit of Engliſh government, altho' the body 
and members are preciſely the ſame ; the 
people, like thoſe of England, ſhare in the 
legiſlature, by ſending repreſentatives to par- 
liament; but to a true conſtitutional repre- 
ſentation, a ſtrong relation between the con- 
ſtituent and the conſtituted is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, in order to retain the repreſentative 
within the bounds of duty, and oblige him 
to hold it ever in remembrance, that he is 
ſent to parliament, not for his own private 
advantage, but for that of the publick; the 
more conſiderable the number of electors, 
the more reſpectable muſt they be in the eyes 
of the elected, and the more cautious will 
the latter be of neglecting or betraying their 
cauſe: but whilſt the Popiſh religion pre- 
vails, as to numbers, the body of the peo- 
ple are not repreſented, the individuals of 
that perſuaſion, lying to a man, under a le- 
gal diſability of voting at elections; mem- 
bers are ſent up to parliament by a ſew Pro- 
teſtant frecholders, ſo few, as to challenge 
very little reſpect in the eyes of men, whoſe 
ſeats in the houſe have no certain limitation 
of time, and theſe ſo eaſily managed, that 
it is very doubtful, whether the ſcandalous 
a | : neglect 
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neglect of propagating true religion, which 
has appeared in the leading men of that 
kingdom, has not proceeded from a notion 
that the diffuſion of it through the people, 
would give them ſuch a weight and authori- 
ty, as may exact a greater attention from 
thoſe who have occaſion for their favour, 
than has been hitherto found neceſlary ; 
and it is not improbable, that a conſideration 
how much the emoluments of a free trade 
in Ireland, muſt be enjoyed by a body of 
men, who are natural enemies to liberty and 
the preſent family, may furniſh motives to 
England, and for ought I can ſee, very rea- 
ſonable ones, for continuing that Kingdom 
under its preſent commercial reſtraints, 
Since then, it is evident, that the gentle- 
men. of Ireland, either through a want of 
proper training to a more extenſive plan of 
politicks, or from too cloſe attention to their 
eſent apparent intereſts, ſhew a reluctance 
in advancing their native country to ſuch a 
ſtage towards perfection, as may bring it to 
be of greater ule in the general ſcheme. It 
is moiſt incumbent upon England, from a 
principle of ſelf- preſervation, to obſerve it 
more attentively, as a quarter, by which, in 
caſe of neglect, they are likely to receive a 
moſt deadly blow *. 
| The 


pProbabiy no part of Roman policy was more liable 
to cenſure, than their omitting to unite Sicily with Italy, 
5 | they 
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The conſtitution of Great Britain has, 
from cauſes very obvious, taken ſince the re- 
volution a dangerous turn to ariſtocracy, in- 
ſomuch, that it is amazing to hear authors 
of high reputation complain of its tendency 
to democracy; the Houſe of Commons, it 
is true, are ſuppoſed to hold the ſtrings of 
the national purſe: but the majority of that 
Houſe, is certainly formed of men, recom- 
mended in counties, but principally in bo- 
roughs, by lords; if they are therefore ſep- 
tennially created to repreſent the people by 
the lords, their political opinions and con- 
duct, muſt depend upon thoſe who create 
them; the lower houſe is loſt in the upper, 
and far from being diſtinct branches of le- 
giflature, they are virtually, altho' not yet 
nominally, the ſame; was not this the caſe, 
all places of truſt and profit would not be 
poſſeſſed by lords, their relations and depen- 
dants: neither as to capacity or induſtry, 
can they claim any ſuperiority ; and his Ma- 
jeſty would not be leſs reſpectfully ſerved, 
by men who ſtood ſingly on their perſonal 
merit and loyalty, than by thoſe who are in- 
flated by their own power, or by the con- 
fequence and power of thoſe who recom- 


they would have thereby taken from many bad citizens 

an opportunity of becoming rich, and prevented the 
dreadful inſurrections of their ſlaves, which lawleſs op- 

preffion of the wealthy landed intereſt of the iſland did 
| A mend 
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mend them; but the general bad effects of 
this evil, being not immediately to my pur- 
poſe, let us ſee how prejudicial it has proved 
to the intereſts of the country I ſpeak of. The 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, is eonſigned of late 
years, to perſons of the firſt rank and title 
only, and altho' an office upon which de- 
pends the advancement of arts, the reforma- 
tion of religion, and the eſtabliſhment of 
government in that kingdom; yet, to the 
carrying forward of theſe really important 
works, the ſuper - intendancy of a Lord Lieu- 
tenant cannot be obtained for more than ſix 
months out of twenty-four; ſome, indeed, 
condeſcend to go over a ſecond time; ſome, 
out of a conſciouſneſs of miſbehaviour, are 
afraid to venture, and yet their impatience 
to continue there, does not proceed from any 
diſlike to the profits of the employment, as 
they preſs moſt eagerly at home for every 
lucrative one, nor from a defire of ayoiding 
the fatigues of a court, for their ambition 
diſcloſes itſelf, in the encouragement given 
to their own little levies at their reſpective 
palaces in Weſtminſter, where their depen- 
dants pay a conſtant attendance ; nor * 
an apprehenſion of loſing the royal favour 
during abſence, like the unfortunate Eſſex, 
but it proceeds from their apprehenſion of 
loſing their Engliſh voters in the houſe, and 
at elections for members and magiſtrates; ſo 
that were it poſſible to confine the nobility— 
375 | | to 
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power under the chief | governor, and a burn- 
ing zeal for extending their intereſts at eyery 
election; he would ſee the money raiſed upon 


the pope ſor encouraging manufactures, 

and eſtabliſhing the moſt deſirable conve- 
nience of an inland navigation, perverted to 
the vile purpoſes of acquiring a dominion 
over boroughs, by jobbing the management 
of the works to thoſe who are able to lend 
their aſſiſtance therein; if he continued his 
reſidence in the kingdom, he would diſcover 
laws to have been enacted, which (contrary 
to all thoſe rules laid down by reaſon and 
publick utility for the direction of legiſlature) 
are reſpective in their nature, and aſſume 
for their object tranſactions and agreements, 
which had an exiſtence previous to any no- 
tion of making ſuch laws, with a view to 
encreaſe the private fortune of ſome parlia- 
mentary leaders, or ſcreen ſome of their fa- 
vorite tools from the juſt demands of their 
fellow · ſubjects; he would ſee theſe leaders 
rofeſſing whigiſh revolution principles, and, 
indeed, procuring and continuing to them- 
ſelves much Proteſtant popularity by ſuch 
appearances, yet, taking every indirect me- 
ched of ſubverting theſe principles, by cor- 
rupting univerſally, and eraſing from the 
minds of their countrymen, every impreſſion 
of honour and regard to liberty; he would 
ſee the common people labouring under all 
the miſeries of poverty, of ſlavery, and daily 
| | 730" ſinking 


. 
ſinking from bad to worſe; and he would 
lay the true ſtate of that unfortune kingdom 
before his Majeſty, from whoſe wiſdom and 
goodneſs ĩt could hot fail of redrefs;'! 
But if an unbounded attention to their 
parliamentary concerns, has ſo entirely en- 
groſſed the body of the Britiſh nobility,” as to 
render it impoſſihle to find thoſe amongſt 
them, who will dedicate their time to a real 
diſcharge of their duty as a Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland; many commoners may be found, 
who with great juſtice, will think them- 
ſelves: highly honoured by the office, even 
under that ſevere condition of doing their duty: 
the office derives no laftre from the perſon, 
but the perſon from the office; a rule, which 
will: held: even with kings. It is allowed, 
that to the exerciſe af an office in the trea- 
ſury, admiralty, or the other departments of 
government, fome experience and applica- 
tion are required, but for the government of 
a kingdom, Which contains above two mi- 
lions of inhabitants, ſupports, as I am in- 
formed, twenty thouſand men, with place- 
men and penfioners beyond number, à no- 
bleman becomes inſtantaneouſly qualified ; 
and when he thinks proper to be weaty of 
his charge, his fa6teffor! ecomes as fudden- 
ly, und as miraculouſſy qualified as he. If a 
countryois ſo far removed from the reſidence 
of the ſovereign, that he cannot ſee with his 
own cy/es"the real ſtate of that country; * 
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if the. ipdolence or avocation kr Sg ee, 
ſuch, that they will not ſee with their o 
eyes, hut muſt receive the reyr efſentations, 
which they lay before Majeſty, from men 
vrhoſe private intereſt it is, that every thing 
ſhould; be miſrepreſented; then will a few fa» 
milies of large fortunes, and extenſtve con- 
nexions, play off the king againſt the peo- 
ple, and the people againſt the king, and 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, provided they are 
ſtrengthened by 3 they 
will appear to the people poſſeſſed of the 
royal confidence, from the power they are 
ſeen to haye of beſtowing ſome trifling civil 
as as PAR OW a 3 the 
army, and upon extraordinary occalions; per- 
haps, a biſhoprick; and the loyal . 
ment of the people will, by a moſt ſcanda- 
lous impoſition, be imputed not to its real 
cauſe, a thorough ſenſe f their duty, and an 
unalterable aſfection to their Prince, but to the 
addreſs and Rr 
leaders; this, I may venture to undertake, 
is the hinge upon which Iriſh government 
has long turned, and the conſequence muſt 
be an abſolute vaſſalage in that country, and 
an entire obſtruction of all intercourſe be- 
tween King and people; the feelings of al- 
legiance will become falnt; dependance, 
fear » adoration of their domeſtick idols; will 
take place, and theſe; idols will have it in 
their power at length, ta extort from their 
F | K 2 maſter 
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venture to undertake any buche of weight, 


or of conſiderable import to herſelf, withott 
the conſent of England, bold Frokes' © Fel 


formation come from the arm which if powerful 


and unconſtrained; that Ireland, back ward as 
ſhe is in copying from England, whatever 

may be , uſeful, and praiſe-worthy, has been 
molt Gngplany, docile i in the ſcience'of cabal 
and domeſtick intrig ue, nor ate her ſons less 


expert in bribery and corruption, thin the 


managers of the. moſt diſputed” bord in 


Englan e have, therefore, rendered 
an bh a 


them unfit an Zundiſp oled to reform 
themſelves, wWhilſt their ſub6rdinatibn; had 
they been never ſo well diſpoſed,” has put it 
entirely out of their power; but if this rer 
ply.. proves. inſufficient, arguments drawn 
from, love of ſelf, muſt have” their due 

eg weight, 
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weight; and, let u 
| 0555 n$S19 94 
ut the ; 
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ifference in the minds of the 


foreign attempts to invade them, ph mo 
certain ſtability to their invaſions; and th 

in ſame future Juxurious, degenerate age, a 
Hawke or Kepple may not appear, whoſe . 
matchleſs intrepi ity Nan brave the dan- 
gets of rocks and ſhoals, to deſtroy the de- 
ice 07e Fefe ee 


Gf ran T TiCNdhste frwedede lub 
ject of ſo much debate and altercation of late, 
that little new, and therefore very little in- 
tereſting, can be no advanced upon that 
head; yet how will this matter appear, 1 2 

trial by that real touchſtone of all political 
diſquiſtions, improvement of manners und pub. 
lick ſecurity? Moral perfection, or the near- 
eſt poſſible approaches thereunto, is indif- 
putabſy the Arlt, and moſt worthy end öf 211 
our purſuits; and yet defence againſt extert 
nal violence, protection of the community 
| PN engages, 
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gages, and with reaſon, fog. an.equ 
Hare . our attention, mew 5 at,, ith 


which, an ctunity 0 ing the 
mer is Wee e e 


or 
f Fi dcr and 
ure religion, W To ore than cloquence , 
oy Have nd natural growth, amidſt the 
ſtrugglings for liberty, 1 Amide the Finne 
conqueſt, or, 11 55 amidſt the fears a 
apprehenſions of 5 * conquered ;. to. 10 7 
purpoſe is required; a ettled, unp:; 10 
able temper in the ſtate, for whic ich re 
many ſmall conſiderations mult give wa ** 
this fingle great one; agrecable, t ere ore, 
to this principle, I cannot avoid declaring, 
that our American Feltow-ſobjects Haye, not 
matutely conſidered How trifling. are the res, 
ſtrictipns of the mother . when 
weigned againſt the advantages, w | 
fame mother country has afforded them; 0 
I conſider every writer who would whet t ? 
edge of their appetites, to a higher degree o 
keenneſs, for trade and wealth, as the n | 
enemy, who Wonld raiſe them Ra igh La 
their own opinions, and leſſen, in eir ey 
* obligations they muſt owe to En an 
| y talk of having carried therr 15 wh. 
be! Eugland to nike their ſettlements ; 10 


We men might Baue done to, but, 


L —— 


# 
+ 
S 
3 


| TIT II 
'S ob enim in 1 rempublicam, bee 

in bella == nec r A 0 dominatione devil a 
naſe} 1292 itas Nees ** 9 de Qratore, | TO 


50 | nothing 


/-., T4 
nothing is more nom or better known, 


than tHat neceſſity has been the cauſe of als 
moſt every emig ion that has happened, 
and that the bes innings of moſt American 
properties were Nera ably fender : by a 
free and beneficial trade, Hel protected by 
Britiſh navies, they have; indeed, accom« 
pliſhed a moſt rapid growth, to which their 
own much to be applauded care and induſ- 
try has largely contributed. he riſquey 
hy Jay, they have run in making their ſettlements 
cannot, as the) pretend, be admitted. as done- 
with a view:c o ſerving the mother counir y, he- 
cauſe, in general, countries are allowed to 
er rather, by the exportation of their 
wealth and inhabitants, and ſo would Eng- 
land, did not the pecuharity of its naval and 
miner al circumſtances, ſo ſingularly diſ- 
tinguiſh lt from Spain and all other coun- 
tries; did not its. dominion of the ſeas, fo fa- 
cititate the intercourſe between every. branch | 
of its empire, that any of its inhabitants, or 
the property of any of its inhabitants, may, 
as it were by magick, virtually : and in effect, 
appear wherever they rogue: Now, as to 
their. obligations to Britain, admitting that 
no pecuniary aids had een advanced to- 
wards ftablithin their (c :tlements, how can 
they diſcharge t HEE of the obligation 


of having received from England a body of 
excellent laws, ready to be tranſcribed; a ſet 
of ſocial improved manners, ready to be 


tranſ- 


K 
tranſplanted; arts and ſciences ; all which, if 
raiſed from the ſeed, would have a tedious, 
and interrupted growth in the wilds of A- 
merica? If we add to this, that reſpect 
which a ſubje& of England muſt challenge, 
in what ſituation ſoever, which no ſmall 
colony could pretend to maintain, it will 
be impoſſible to liſten with patience, to the 
man, who would refine away theſe obli 
tions, by alledging that England has acted 
from narrow motives, in order to ſtrengthen 
herſelf: an undutiful child, may tell his fa- 
ther, that he begot him to pleaſe himſelf; 
that he cheriſhed him, that he fixed him and 
his fortunes in the world, merely to gratify 
his parental feelings; and upon this falſe 
reaſoning, impiouſſy Hold. himſelf. acquitted 
of every duty; but nature declares againſt 
where there is a reciprocation of good offices, 
yet, he who receives the firſt act of kind- 
neſs, will ever remain the moſt obliged. 


No man entertains a more cordial affec- 


tion for our fellow - ſubjects of America than 
I do; their emotions in favour of liberty are 
generous and/praiſe- worthy, but muſt ſtill be 
of opinion, that they have not, as yet, £an- *' 
ceived (ſo generally as may be wiſhed) no- 
tions of government ſufficiently digeſted and 
extenſive; IIs anceſtors made- their 
e 1 rations, 1 ty: as received many | and 
— improvements; the rude wild ſtock, 
ock hurried 


1 
hurried by-ſcandatous perſedutions at home, 
they haſt by pluched from the: mother ſoil: 
it ſtruck ſtrong roots; and vigorouſly flou- 
rimed in their new congenial clime; but it 
Was at the revdlution, the generous well- 
flavoured fruit was engrafted which I fear, 
o/ part of the gritiſi empire. except Eng- 
And, has nyet brought themſelves properly 
aRidifeiod: vews 205% iu e att 

91A ſacred and invidlable right of taxing 
thkmielves, and regulating their own: affairs, 
without any exc for Nhat unſoteſeen 
dangers and ſudden emergencies may pno- 
duce;' haus been contended for with too great 
Allatitude ; the colonies muſt now conſider 
themſelves as a part inſeparable from the 
grand bod . and as 
meh; an ing to that part,. may 
2 whole, as a fore in an 
particular member, may cauſe à gener 
mortificationʒ inattention to, or bad manage; 
ment of the plantations, may let in an exil, 
which would, in its conſequences, bring the 
exiſtence of Great - Britain into dangen ; a 
moment's deliberation, then, muſt ſurely fix 
th telatine weight of Bratithi: trade, glory, 
and influence, to that of American pure na- 
tara} liberty, and abſolute, unconttoulahle 
A de. The Americans, beingo the 
fubject of the preſent debates, becauſe they 
happen to be more immediately concerned, 
1 1 judges * 
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the ocoaſion; but altho moſt TIO" 
concerned, they do not furniſh the object of 
greateſt concern; Britiſh ſafety, power and 
trade, furniſh this grand object Britain, 
therefore, is the more competent Judge; and 
it would be unreaſonable to expect, that any 
wiſe adminiſtration, after the warnings al- 
ready received from the indolent deportment 
of the colonies at the beginning of the late 
war, would ſuffer conſiderations of fo high 
a nature, to reſt upon the determinations of 
men, whoſe neglect has been already ſo juſt- 
ly cenſured, from whoſe torpid ſollenoeG 
and obſtinacy, the enemy did confeſſedly de- 
rive ſuch advantage. Shall it depend upon 
the reſolutions of a Philadelphian aſſembly, 
whether our feliow- ſubjects ſhall arm in de- 
fence of liberty and property? Does the 
fate of a whole continent bear any propor- 
tion to an almoſt imperceptible 'encroach- 
ment upon the important privilege of an 
American, deliberating for a year or two, 
whether he will pay fix-pence in the pound, 
to ſave himſelf and family from perdition ? 
A provincial aſſembly is very capable of de- 
termining/ upon what is moſt expedient for 
their own internal rule, what moſt advan- 
tageous to their trade; but when the great 
ſcheme of governing all the of an ex- 
tenſive community, when the relation in 
vrhich they ſtand to this community i is to 
be conſideted, then their capacities begin to 


en Darrow | 
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narrow in my eſtimation, and they come to 
ſhew themſelves'in a ſphere of debate, for 
which I can, by no means, think them qua- 
lified. Why, ſays an individual, fired with 
a wild ſpitit of liberty, ſhall give up that 
r which nature has beſtowed upon me, 
of acting and thinking for myſelf? Why, 
ſays an advocate for ſociety, ſhall you be 
protected by fociety in your property and 
perſon, in the exerciſe of virtuous liberty, 
which is a power of doing, not what you 
will, but what you ought to will? If no in- 
dividual then, may ſet up his ſingle opinion 
and ſtrong cravings for crude liberty, Where 
ſocial is concerned, if he is not allow- 
ed to diſcern ſo e. whether theſe loud 
Calls of nature, about which he makes ſo 
great a parade, may aan with, and 
obſtruct ſome moral and ſocial end: no more 
is any diſtinct part of an empire, intitled to 
carve for itſelf, and lay it down as an inva- 
riable maxim, that on no occaſion whatſo- 
ever are they to be governed, by rules to 
which they have not conſented; much re- 
&, therefore, is due to the opinion of 
reat - Britain, in that material point of re- 
a provincial defence, and whenever 
it ſhalf be urged, that the Americans are 
moſt competent to judge of the quantity of 
taxation, or the method of applying the taxes, 
and that a want of provincial defence, muſt 
wy and immediately and ſenſibly felt by 
© L 2 them- 


>... -_- Wars 
themſelves; than by theſe -who are fur re- 
moved from the ſcene of American affairs: 
when they plead the great law of nature and 
of liberty, to any claim of Britain to ſuper- 
intend their affairs, Iceply, the ideas of ſo- 
cCial liberty in diametrical oppoſition to their 
allegations, I — _ — 
moſt com t ju expedi | 
a — and I ellablich m 
ayerment, by their having already ſhewn 
themſelves incompetent, in never product 
any one general plan for that purpoſe, from 
the peace of Utrecht to the war of 17563 
inſomuch, that altho' ten times the number 
of our enemy, they would have been abſo- 
lutely driven off the continent, were it not 
for the ſeaſonable interpoſition of England, 
and all this, from a — to aſ- 
ſociate and unite; a reluctance, to ſacrifice a 
ſmall part of their own will and pleaſure, to 
peace and ſecurity, which' reluQance, they 
are diſpoſed to oompliment, with the honour- 
able appellation of li bert. 
If then, the American colonies, have ma- 
nifeſted a neglect to make the neceſſary pro- 
viſion for their on deſence, and that Britain 
may ſuffer through this neglect, ſhe is power · 
fully warranted in proceeding againſt a pro- 
bability of any ſuture ſituation of thoſe co- 
Jonies, ſo dangerous, ſo productive of heavy 
expence, as that we have lately beheld. te 
— duty: of the volonies, to an- 


ticipate 
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ticipate the cares of the mother cot 
make, after the example of Ireland, ſuch 
a military eſtabliſſiment as may tend to diſ. 
courage any attempts of an enemy, and not 
furniſh, by their remiſneſs, a Britiſh adminis 
ſtration, with even an excuſe for obtrudin 
their kind offices upon them: | they thoul 
conſider the various and fluctuating nature of 
Britiſh councils; and that power, from tho 
free nature of our g. ent, may be 
ſometimes in the hands of men, who are 
delighted in obliging and ſtrengthening our 
enemies, in ill- treating and diſguſting our 
friends, and who, when they accidentally 
engage in carrying even a neceſſary meaſure 
into execution, ſtumble upon ſome mode of 
doing it, which not only deſtroys every end 
and advantage which may ariſe from it, but 
is alſo productive of univerſal murmurs and 
diſſatisfaction; but of all things, ſhould 
beware of beholding our miniſterial 
blunders, in the light of national acts, and 
thence, perhaps, conceive a diſlike or aliena- 
tion of affection from their Britiſh fellow - 
ſubjects. The ſenſe of this nation is neither 
unjuſt, unreaſonable, or oppreſſive; but no 
human wiſdom will, I fear, be ever able to 
ſecure us againſt falling ſometimes” into the 
hands of ſuch wretches, as thoſe who made 
the peace of Utrecht or of Verſaille. 
On the other fide; my Lord, it muſt be 
admitted, that the mother country has not 
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— herſelf in the diſcharge of 
her parental offices. It is certainly the duty 
of thoſe, whom Providence has commiſſion - 
ed by coaferring great powers on therm, for 
g the /obfieeia the human f ; 
to watch and attend to the changes of 'cir- 
cumſtanee, which muſt happen to all earthly 

things, and frame ſuch 3 as may 
anfwer (fo far as human prudence can pro- 


vide) to the variety of caſes which may ariſe; 


new eircumſtances produce” new ſyſtems. 
When a perſonal property began to grow 
conſiderable in England,; our”! anceſtors 
thought proper immediately to enact ſuch 
laws, as might facilitate alienations; they had 
recourſe to the civil codes, and thenee they 
brought the ſtatute of will of diſtrĩbutions, 
and adopted ſuch 'a portion of the fpirit of 
Roman juriſprudence, às may anſwer the 
exigency. But, vrith regard to colonies, fo 
diſtinguiſhed is Great Britain, ſo critically 
diſtinguiſned, by a complication, of naval, 
of landed,” of commercial; of military conſi- 
derations, from every ancient ſtate; that in- 
ſtitutions drawn ſrom Tyre, from Carthage, 
from Rome, or from Rhodes, can never an- 
ſwer the preſent occaſion; and legiſlature 
muſt inveſtigate, thro the walks of nature, 
morals of utility, and of pteſent convenience, 
uch truths as may afford a ground work for 
this nèeeſſary undertaking; our common 
W week with * for its honeſt ſim- 


plicity, 
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plicitg;nfferds(da, reſources in, ſo,variegated 


a ſubje& ; nor could our Gothick fore-fathers 
poſſibly foreſee the aſtoniſhing turn, which 


this kingdom has taken to commercial ad- i 


venture, dince the eign of Henry the Seventh, 
occaſioned by a moſt unexpected eyent, the 
diſcovery, of a new world; they could not 
foreſee the emigration. of colonies: to this 
new, world, and could, therefore, never 
think of framing any calculation for ſuch a 
contingency: why, then, look into the laws 
in being, for any aids upon this occaſion? 
A plauſible and ſagacious lawyer, may diſ- 
cover ſomething in his books analogous, or 
what he thinks, and would perſuade the 
world is analogous to the caſe of our colo - 
nies, propoſed to him for ſerious conſidera- 
tion he fancies it a corporation, for inſtance, 
and from henceforth, every American queſ- 
tion, comes to be examined by principles 
laid down for directing a corporate legiſla- 
ture; that is, becauſe a Britiſh corporation 
has delegated their, natural original right of 
legiſlature, to thoſe, who repreſent them in 
parliament, and thereby veſted. in that aſ- 
ſembly, a power of controuling their corpo- 
rate acts: our colonies, therefore, who not 
being called upon, make no returns of mem- 
bers to the Britiſh, parliament, are ſubject to 
a like controul, this is not reaſon, either 
a or refined, either natural or artificial, 
eee be law 3 i in truth, the 
opinions 


tion of the laws in being, into actual 
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opinions of che gentlemen of 8 robe, 
are not to be admitted, in an affair, ſo much 


above their level, for this would, indeed, be 
an erecting of courts, intended for — 


tures; a power, very lately rejected by, — 
haps, one * of the wiſeſt and moſt modeſt 
judges, that ever adorned a bench; and, in a 

caſe, where the exerciſe of ſuch a power 
would be readily excuſed, being in vindication 
of the liberty of the ſubject. But, my Lord, 
the laborious ſtrainings of our lawyers, in ap- 
plying their learning to American affairs, 
will never produce any thing adequate to this 
grand occaſion; our colonies are inſenſibly 
grown into a reſpectable importance, and 
demand the moſt ſolemn conſideration of 
legiſlature, of wife, of honeſt legiſlature; 
and, I am perſuaded, that the preſent matter 
deſerves treaties, commiſſioners, and every 
other ſolemnity, preceding the act which u- 
united theſe kingdoms; we ſhould conciliate 
the good- will of our fellow - ſubjects, who 
live at a diſtance, as warmly as that of thoſe 
who are nearer home, provoke neither to re- 
ſentments, by injury or oppreſſion, but ever 
remember, that Egina and Æubea were eaſi- 
y brought to a ſenſe of duty, by the Athe · 
| nians, + hb they became turbulent; but 
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* Jude ment delivered by Lord Camden. in the $4 
of Eatick and the Messen, laſt day of Michaelmas 
term, 1 b 

when 


ä 
when they carried their arms againſt Greeks, 
who were more diſtant, the ruin of their 
power was the immediate conſequence, and 
their greatneſs expired at Syracule *. 

Had Britain been bleſſed with a continu- 
ance of that adminiſtration, which carried 
her military:glory to ſo exalted an height, in 
the laſt war, had that miniſtry, I ſay, been 
permitted to conclude a ſound and healthy 
peace; upon that firm baſis, by ſuch able 
political builders, would have been raiſed a 
pile, compoſed of all our colonies and de- 
pendencies, whoſe ſtrength, beauty, and 
magnificence, would be the envy and admi- 
ration of the world; theſe wiſe and virtuous 
patriots, would have ſhewn talents for peace, 
equal to thoſe-they had diſplayed for war, 
and our conqueſts, inſtead of being the cauſe 
of diſſentions and animoſities, between his 
Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, would long fince 
have turned to great and laſting account: 
commiſſioners would be formally appointed 
to examine minutely into the ſtate of our 
colonies ; a proper method taken for railing 
ſupplies to anſwer the expences of govern- 
ment; taxations be laid, in a manner, the 
leaſt grievous to the ſubject, and molt con- 
ſiſtent , with ſocial liberty; in ſhort, that 
gradual aſſimilation with the mother coun- 
try, ſo much to be deſired by all its deſcen- 
dants, would be at length brought about ; 


* The Syracuſans were a Dorick colony. 
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for though war is the ſeaſon of danger, yet, 
s it very eaſily demonſtrated, that the miniſ- 
ter of peace is as much above the miniſter of 

war, as the ends are more worthy than the 
means; that is, when the great and neceſſa 

works of peace are properly attended to ; but 
when peace. is made, in order to generate 
matter for new war; then, indeed, the art- 
ful wretch, who can deceive his king, cor- 
5 debaſe, and oppreſs the people, will 
| er every purpoſe; no neceſlity fori integri- 
or wiſdom remains, where cunning and 
: reit are found to be all- ſufficient. 
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who had but barely" ſuggeſted i it, 
did it only for the name, not for 
the "ſervite- of the thing; and durſt 
not ſeparately hazard their o in- 
fſigtificanee againſt a' meaſure, the 


reitude or propriety of which 
they did not attempt to diſprove: 
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deny, and can be too well atteſted 
for. them to attempt to refute, that 
fo eager. were they for great ſala- 
ries, they made no heſitation of de- 
ſerting their friends, and did not 
even wait to make any ſtipulations 
whatever. The affairs of the na- 
tion, and all public and private bu- 
ſineſs, were left to the chapter of 
aceidents, So that it is clear, they 
went into offices merely for the e- 

moluments of them; ; and that A- 
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4 And to put this afſertion beyond 
all doubt, we need ouly take a 
hrt review of their ſubſequent 
conduct; : and we ſhall find, that the 
fame manifeſt diffidence and un- 
pardonable neglect, which governed 
them when jn oppoſition, to have 
guided them when i in office ; with 
this difference as to the mative only, 
that before their acceptance, they 
| thought mildneſs i in their meaſures, 
and a. forbearance to ſtand forward 
upon any public ground, or in ſup- 
port of any public cauſe, the beſt 
Way. to get to St. James 8 and hay- 
ing, to the aſtoniſhment of man- 
kind, by deſerting their friends, 
and turning their backs upon all 
| thoſe Who had ſerved them, at 
length arrived there; ; they thought 
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Favourite, which they repeatedly 
offered, and he has hitherto» re- 
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though it was-under their admini- 
ſtration that the farſt advices came 
from America, of the general and 
violent oppoſition to the Stamp 
Act; and although the adjuſtment 
of this buſineſs was of the higheſt 
importance to both Great- Britain 

and America, and the very nature 
of it ſo conſequential and preſſing, | 
that both countries might be ruin- 

ed by verar : yet with the ſtrong- 
\ eſt and fulleſt information f the 
5 be- 
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behaviour of the Americans before 
them; with their eyes open, as to 
2 of the terrible conſe- 
beſore theſe unfeeling | Miniſters 3 
who knowing, ar might have 
known, if they ever read the Stamp 
AR, that it was to take place on 


tte firſt day of laſt November; 


and l chat a ſuſpenſion of this moſt 
important conſideration, muſt in- 
evitably occaſion an almoſt total 
ſtagnation of trade: I ſay, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe great and forcible 
reaſons for calling the Parliament; 
yet did they put off the meeting of 
that Aſſembly for buſineſs, until the 
not until above ſcven weeks af ter, 
that the repeal of the Stamp Act 
| _ even believed to be certain. 
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The timidity with which they 
were ſeized,” owing to à continual 
dread of loſing their places; and 
the fluctuation and contrariety of 
opinions amongſt them, owing to 
the heterogeneous mixture of which 
they are compoſed ; were the true 
cauſes of that moſt "injurious and 
moſt unpardonable vpzLar : for it 
is a fact well known; that ſome- 
times they were for enforcing the 
AR, (and by poſtponing the con- 
ſideration of it, they undoubtedly 
meant that it ſhould enforce itſelf) 
ſometimes they were for fuſpending 
it, at other times for repealing it, 
and never unanimous in any thing; 
until the Great Commoner ſanctiſi- 
ed the revolt of America, and hav- 
ing by a doctrine, which they had 
oy 6 to either adopt or oppoſe, 


and. * 
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and by which they were ſtruck 
with diſmay and confuſion, laid the 
foundation of a total ſeparation be- 
tween Great-Britain and the Colo- 
- Nies, and in them, of an abſolute 
| independence of the Mother Coun- 
try; he at 22 gh Has. them in 
f we act of repeal. 
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this ſide the water, encouraged the 
ferment on the other: hence aroſe 
thoſe conditions to the Britiſh mer- 
chants and traders, of not ſending 
any goods, unlgſs the Stamp Act 
was repealed. And hence thoſe 
many inflammatory publications, 
which our ptLay furniſhed ſuch 
an opportunity, for. writing and. 
propagating throughout the Colo- 

nies: likewiſe that general union of 
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the Colonies; and above all, that 
repeated denial of right, which 
nothing can now eraſe, and which 
has — ever wounded the Majeſty 


of England, and planted thorns 
under the pillow of our Sov reigns 


| Whether the Stamp Act was ori- 
ginally. or whether the repeal of it 
now, be meaſures either prudent or 
conſiſtent, I will not ſay any thing, 
becauſe greater authority will ſoon 
determine both. But I hope eve- 
ry body. who knows the few facts 
L have here thrown together, « or to. 
whom you may think proper to 
read this paper, will readily agree 
with me, in thinking and ſay ing, 
that the diſtreſſes of Great - Britain 
and America, ſo far as relates to 
* Leun AQ, hare not only been 
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happened; nor that train of evil 


| their blur ſeems to have been 
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As this crime was committed by 
deſign, ſo the perſons guilty of it, 
are deſerving the moſt bitter abhor- 
rence of all true friends of their 
country: and if ever any miniſteri- 

al conduct deſerved an exemplary 
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by a diſcharge of them from thoſe 
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Celebrated Speech. 


T is neceſſary to inform the reader, that ſome time before 
I the meeting of parliament, a report had been artfully 
propagated, that the miniſtry had changed their minds with 

regard to the Stamp-Act, and, inſtead of repealing, were 


reſolved to enforce it. If it could be proved, that this report 


did not come originally from the favourites of a Certain 
northern nobleman, yet it was certainly much indebted to 


them for its progreſs, mmm 45 


ſtocks. 1 \ 1 


; ͤ ͤ ako patients hn bakgs: 


January, 1766, gave ſome colour to the ſuggeſtion ; but 
when the gentlemen had ſpoke who moved for the addreſs, 
and who ſeconded it; nothing could be clearer, than that the 
miniſtry perſiſted in their intention to promote the repeal. 
The friends of the late miniſtry applauded the king's ſpeech, 


and approved of the propoſed addreſs, which, as uſual, only 


recapitulated the ſpeech. | 
The oppoſition took great offence at the tenderneſs of ex- 
preſſion, that the two firſt gentleman had made uſe of con- 


cerning America, Mr. Nugent particularly inſiſted, That 


the HoxoR and dignity of the kingdom, obliged us to com- 
pel the efecution of the Stamp-AR, except the right was ac - 
knowledged, and the repeal ſolicited as a favour. He com- 


puted the expence of the troops now employed in America for 


their defence, as he called it, to amount tg pine-gence in the 


pound * our land- ax while the produce of the — 4. 3 
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within one of him) every mo ene n have e 


. would not raiſe a Gilling a head on the inhabitants of AS; 


but that a pepper-corn, in acknowledgement of the right, was 


of more value, than millions without. He expatiated on the 
extreme ingratitude of the Colonies; and concluded; with 


charging the miniſtry with encouraging petitions to parlia- 


& ment, and inſtructions to members from the trading and 
manufacturing towns, againſt the AR,” D 


Mr. Pitt was the next ſpeaker. Every friend of his country 
rejoiced to fee him again in that houſe, and more ſo, in ſuch 


perfect health. As he always begins very low, and as every 
body was in agitation at his firſt riſing, his introduction was 


not heard, till he ſaid, .I came to town but to-day; I was 


2 ſtranger to the tenor of his majeſty's ſpeech, and the pra- 
poſed addreſs, till I heard them read in this houſe. Uncon+ 


nected and unconſulted, I have not the means of information; 


I am ſearful of offending through miſtake, and therefore beg 
to be indulged with a ſecond reading of the propoſed addreſs.” 


The addreſs being read, Mr. Pitt went on:“ He com- 


mended the:king's:ſpeech; approved of the addreſs in anſwer, 
as it decided nothing, every gentleman being left at perfect 


liberty to take ſuch a part concerning America, as he might 
afterwards ſee. fit. One word only he could not approve of, 
an EARL x, is a word that does not belong to the notice the 
miniſtry have given to parliament of the troubles in America. 

In a matter of ſuch importance, the communication ought to 
have been immediate; I ſpeak not with reſpect to- parties; 1 
Hand up in this place ſingle and unconnected, - As to the 
late miniſtry, (turning bimſelf to Mr. G lle, who ſat 


has been entirely, Wrong! 


= As to the 3 to thoſe at dai I 


have in my eye (looking at the- bench where Mr. Conway 


ſat, with the lords of the Treaſury) I have no objection; 1 


have never been made a facrificedy-any.of them. Their cha- 
racters are * aud I a * when men of fair cha- 
. 25 4 & raQer 
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racer engage in his majeſty's ſervice. Some of them have | 


done me the honour to aſk my poor opinion, before they 
would engage. Theſe will do me the juſtice to own, I ad- 
viſed them to engage; but notwithſtanding —1 love to be 
explicit — I cannot give them my confidence; pardon me, 
gentlemen, (bowing to the miniſtry) confhdeneg is a plant of 
flow growth in an aged boſom: youth is the ſeaſon of 
credulity ; by comparing events with each other, reaſoning 
from effects to cauſes, methinks, : ploy diſeoyer me races 
of an over-ruling influence. a 

« Thereis a elauſe in the act of auen olige e every 
miniſter to ſign his name to the advice which he gives bis 
ſovereign. » Would it were obſerved ! — I have had the 
honour to ſerve: the crown, and if I could have ſubmitted to 
influence, I might have ſtill continued to ſerve; but I would 
not be reſponſible for others. have no local attachments: 
it is indifferent to me, whether a man was rocked in his cradle 
on this ſide or that fide of the Weed. I ſought fot merit 
wherever it was to be found. It is my boaſt, that I was the 


firſt miniſter who looked for it, and I found it in the mountains 


of the north. I called it forth, and drew it into your ſervice, 
an hardy and intrepid race of men I men, who, when leſt 
by your jealouſy, became a prey to the artifices of your 
enemies, and had gone nigh to have overturned the ſtate, in 
the war before the laſt. Theſe men, in the laſt war, were 
brought to combat on your ſide: they ſerved with fidelity, 
as they fought with valour, and conquered. for you in every 


part of the world: deteſted be the national reflections againſt 


tem I — they ate unjuſt, groundleſs, illiberal, *unmanly: 
When I ceaſed to ſerve his majeſty as a miniſter, it was not 
the couNTRY- of the man by which I was moved — but 
THE MAN of that country wanted Wore IN old mere 

ples incompatible with FREEDOM. -' | 
It is a long time, Mr, Speaker, hg I We e in 
parliament. When the reſolution was taken in the houſe to 
1 tax 
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tax America, I was ill in bed. If I could have indured to 
have been carried in my bed, ſo great was the agitation of my 


mind for the conſequences ! I would have folicited ſome kind 
hand to have laid me down on this floor, to have borne my 


teeſtimony againſt it. It is now an act that has paſſod I would 


ſpeak with decericy of every act of this houſe, but I muſt 
beg the indulgence of the houſe to ſpeak of it with freedom. 


2 I hope a day may be ſoon appointed to conſider the ftate 


will come to this debate with all the temper and impartiality 
that his majeſty recommends, and the importance of the ſub- 


ject requires. A ſubject of greater -importance than ever 


engaged the attention of this houſe ! that ſubject only except - 


ec, when, near a century ago, it was the queſtion, whether 


you yourſelves were to be bound, or free. In the mean time, 
as T cannot depend upon health for any future day, ſuch is 
the nature of my infirmities,' I will beg to ſay a few words at 


preſent, leaving the juſtice, the equity, the policy, the ex- 
pediency of the act, to another time. I will only ſpeak to 
one point, a point which ſet 
underſtood I mean to the right. Some gentlemen (alluding 
to Mr. N t) ſeem to have 


not to have been generally 


ſidered it as a point of HoNoR. 
If gentlemen conſider it in that light, they leave all męaſures 
of right and wrong, to follow a deluſion that may lead to 


deſtruction. It is my opinion that this kingdom has no right 
to lay a tax upon the colonies. At the ſame time, I aſſert the 


authority of this kingdom over the colonies, to be ſovereign 


and ſupreme, in every circumſtance of government and 


legiſlation whatſoever. — They are the ſubjects of this king- 
dom, equally intitled with yourſelves to all the natural rights 
of mankind and the peculiar privileges of Er liſhmen. 
Equally bound by ite laws, and equally participating of 


the conſtitution of this - free country. The Americans 


are the ſons, not the baſtards of England. Taxation is no 


Y n of the Cab or legiſlative power. — The taxes are a 


3 
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| eat and grant of the commons alone... in legifaion 


the chree eſtates of the realm are alike concerned, but the 


coneurrence-of- the- peers and the crown to a tax, is only 
neceſſary to cloſe with the form of a law. The gift and grant 


is of the commons alone, In ancient days, the crown, the 


barons, and the clergy poſſeſſed the lands. In thoſe days, the 
barons and the clergy gave and granted to the crown. They 
gave and granted what was their own. . At preſent, ſince the 
diſcovery of America, and other circumſtances permitting, the 


commons are become the proprietors of the land. The x 


crown has diyeſted itſelf of its great eſtates. The church 
(God bleſs it) has but a pittance. The property of the lords, 
compared with that of the commons, is as a drop of water in 
the veean: and this houſe repreſents thoſe commons, the 
proprietors of the lands; and thoſe proprietors virtually re- 
preſent the reſt of the inhabitants. When, therefore, in this 


houſe we give and grant, we give and grant what is our own. | 


But in an American tax, what do we do? We, your majeſty's 
commons of Great-Britain, give and grant to your majeſty, 
what? Our on property? No. We give and grant to 


your majeſty che property of n of 


America. It is an abſurdity in terms. 
„ The diſtinction between legilinfas and taxation is 
eſſentially. neceſſary to liberty. The crown, the peers, are 


equally legiſlative powers with the commons. If taxation be 


a part of ſimple legiſlation, the crown, the peers have rights 
in taxation as well as yourſelves : rights which they will 
claim, which they will exerciſe, MONEY the bw” can 
be ſupported by vowEx. 

6 There is an idea in ſome, that the 4 ate eh 


repreſented in this houſe, I would fain know by whom an 


american is repreſented here? Is he repreſented by any knight 


of the ſhire, in any county in this kingdom? WouLD ro 
Gop THAT RESPECT ABLE REPRESENTATION WAS AUG- © 


MENTED TO A GREATER NUMBER! Or will you tell him 
1 that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


tn © 


| , Gat he is repreſented by any repreſentative. of a borough — — 1 
* borough, which perhaps no man ever ſaw—This is what is 


called, the ROTTEN PART OF THE CONSTITUTION, It 


cannot continue the century — If it does not drop, i it muſt be 
5 amputated. — The idea of a virtual repreſentation of America 


in this houſe, is the moſt contemptible idea that ever entered 
into the head of a N _ not deſerve. 2 ſerious 
refutation, 

© «© The commons of "rr Tepee in their ſeveral 
aſſemblies, have ever been in poſſeſſion of the exerciſe of this, 
their conſtitutional right, of giving. and granting their own 
money. They would have been flaves if they had not enjoy- 
ed it. At the ſame time, this kingdom, as the ſupreme 


governing and legiſlative power, has always bound the 


colonies by her laws, by her regulations, and reſtrictions in 


trade, in navigation, in manufactures in every thing, 


except that of taking their 7 2 out of their pockets without 


their conſent. 
„ Hete] would draw the line, 


uam ultra citrague neguit confitere exons. 2 


He concluded with a familiar voice and tone, but ſo low, 
| that it was not eaſy to diſtinguiſh what he ſaid, A con- 
| ſiderable pauſe enſued after Mr. Pitt had done ſpeaking Mr. 


"23k -n--y then got up. He ſajd, “ he had been waiting to ſee 
whether any anſwer would be given, to what had been 


advanced by the right honourable gentleman, reſerving him- 


ſelf for the reply : but as none had been given, he had 'only 
to declare, that his own ſentiments were entirely conform - 
able to thoſe of the right honourable gentleman - That they 
are ſo conformable, he ſaid, is a circumſtance that affects me 


with moſt ſenſible. pleaſure, and does me the greateſt honour. 


but two things fell from that gentleman, which give me pain, 
as, whatever falls from that gentleman, falls from ſo great a 


height as to make a deep impreſſion.— I muſt' endeavour to 


remove 
} s 
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remove it.—It was objected, that the notice given to parlia- 
ment of the troubles in America was not early. I can aſſure 
the houſe, the firſt accounts were too vague and imperfect to 
be worth the notice of parliament. It is only of late that 
they have been preciſe and full. An over-ruling influence 
has alſo been hinted at. I ſee nothing of it! fee] nothing 
of it—T diſclaim it for myſelf, and (as far as my diſcernment 
can reach) for all the reſt of his majeſty's miniſters. Mr. Pitt 
faid, in anſwer to Mr. C——y, The excuſe is a valid one, 
if it is a juſt one. That muſt appear from the papers now 
before the houſe.” In the interim, Mr. (3—Ile had recovered 
himſelf. He avoided meddling with the doctrine of taxation 
being confined to the houſe of commons, and. being founded 
on the free gift of the collective body, through the medium 
of their repreſentatives; neither did he attempt to defend the 
virtual repreſentation of America; but began with cenſuring 
the preſent miniſtry very ſeverely, for delaying to give earlier 
notice to parliament of the diſturbances in America. He 
ſaid, They began in July, and now we are in the middle of 
January ; lately they were only occurrences, (the word uſed 
in the king's ſpeech on the 17th of December) they are now 
grown to diſturbances, to tumults and riots. I doubt they 
border on open rebellion ; and if the do&rine I have heard 
this day be confirmed, I fear they will loſe that name to take 
that of Revolution. The government over them being diſ- 
ſolved a revolution will take place in America, I cannot 
underſtand the difference between external and internal taxes. 
They are the ſame in effect, and only differ in name. That 
this kingdom is the ſovereign, the ſupreme legiſlative power 
over America, is granted. It cannot be denied; and taxation 
is a part of that ſoverign power. It is one branch of the 
legiſlation.. It is, it has been exerciſed, over thoſe who . 
are not, who were never repreſented, It is exerciſed over the 
India company, the merchants of London, the proprietors of 
the ſtocks, and over many great manufacturing towns. It was 
C exerciſed 


. 10 
exerciſed over the palatinate of Cheſter, and the biſhoprick 20 
Durham, before they ſent any repreſentatives to parliament, 


J appeal for proof to the/ preambles of the acts which gave 


them repreſentatives: the one in the reign of Henry VIII. 
the other in that ot Charles II.” Mr. G—lle then quoted 
the STATUTES-EXACTLY, and deſired that they might be 
read; which being done, he reſumed his diſcourſe: When 
I propoſed to tax America, I aſked the houſe, if any gentle- 
man would object to the right; I repeatedly aſked it, and no 
man would attempt to deny it. Protection and obedience are 
treciprocal. Great-Britain protects America; America is 
bound to yield obedience. If not, tell me where the Ameri- 
cans were emancipated? When they want the protection of 
this kingdom, they are always very ready to aſk it. That 
protection has always been afforded them in the moſt full and 
ample manner. Phe nation has run itſelf into an immenſe 
| debt to give them their protection; and now they are called 
upon to contribute a ſmall ſnare towards the public expence, 
an expence ariſing from themſelves, they renounce your 
authority, inſult your officers, and break out, I might almoſt 
ſay, into open rebellion. The ſeditious ſpirit of the colonies 
owes its birth to the factions in this houſe. Gentlemen are 
© careleſs of the conſequences: of what they ſay, provided it 
anſwers the purpoſes of oppoſition. We were told we trod 
on tender ground; we were bid to expect diſobedience. . 


What was this, but telling the Americans to ſtand out againſt 


the law to encourage their obſtinacy with the expectation of 
ſupport from hence? Let us only hold out a little, they 
would ſay, our friends will ſoon be in power. Ungrateful 
people of America! Bounties have been extended to them. 


When I had the honour of ſerving the crown, while you 


- yourſelves were loaded with an enormous debt, you have 
given bounties on their lumber, on their icon, their hemp, and. 
many other articles. You have relaxed, in their favour, the 


at of nn that palladium of the Britiſh commerce z. 


and * 


1 
and yet i Ye beet abuſed in alf the public papers as an 
enemy to the trade of America. I have been particularly 
charged with giving orders and inſtructions to prevent the 
Spaniſh trade, and thereby ſtopping the channel, by which 
alone North America uſed to be ſupplied with caſh for re- 
mittances to this country, I defy any man to produce any 
ſuch orders of inſtructions. I diſcouraged no trade but what 
was illicit, what was prohibited by act of parliament. 1 
deſire a Weft-India merchant, well known in the city (Mr. | 
Long) a gentleman of character, may be examined. He will 
tell you, that I offered to do every thing in my power to ad- 
vance the trade of America. I was above giving an anſwer 
to anonymous calumnies ; but in this Place, it becomes one 
to wipe off the aſperſion. ' 
Here Mr. Grenville ceaſed. Several 3 got up to 
ſpeak, but Mr. Pitt ſeeming to riſe, the houſe was ſo cla- 
morous for Mr. Pitt, Mr. Pitt, that the Speaker was obliged 
to call to order, | 

After obtaining a little quiet, he ſaid, <* © Me. Pitt was up;”? 
who began with informing the houſe, © That he did not 
mean to have gone any further upon the ſubject that day; 
that he had only deſigned to have thrown out a few hints, 
which, gentlemen who were ſo confident of the right of this 
kingdom to ſend taxes to America, might conſider ; might, 
perhaps, reflect, in a cooler moment, that the right was at 
leaſt equivocal. But ſince the gentleman, who ſpoke laſt, 
had not ſtopped on that ground, but had gone into the. 
whole; into the juſtice, the equity, the policy, the expedi- 
ency of the Stamp-Act, as well as into the right, he would 
follow him through the whole field, and combat his argue. 
ments on every point.” 

He was going on, when lord ae got up, and called 
both the gentlemen, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Grenville, to order. 
He ſaid, „they had both departed from the matter before the 
Walt which was the king's ſpeech ; and that Mr. Pitt was 

© 2 : . going 


3 bn Yo * Wu. 
' going to peak twice on the 2 ccbte v the” houſe 
was not in a committee“ 

Mr. George Onſlow anſwered, ** The they v were both in 
order, as nothing had been ſaid, but what was fairly deducible 
from the king's ſpeech,” and appealed to the Speaker. The 

Speaker decided in Mr. Onſlow's favour, 

Mr. Pitt faid, © I do not apprehend I am ſpeaking t twice: 
1 did expreſsly reſerve a part of my ſubject, in order to ſaye 
the time of this houſe, but I am compell'd to proceed in it. 

I do not ſpeak twice; I only finiſhed what I deſignedly left 
imperfect. But if the houſe is of a different opinion, far be 
/ it from me to indulge a wiſh of tranſgreſſion, 4 man order, 

I am content, if it be your pleaſure, to be ſilent.” —Here he 
pauſed—The houſe EY with, « Go on, go on 13” he 
proceeded : _ | 
„ Gentlemen, Sir, (to the Speaker) I have been charged 
with giving birth to ſedition in America. They have ſpoken 
their ſentiments with freedom, againſt this unhappy act, and 

and that freedom has become their crime. Sorry I am to 

hear the liberty of ſpeech in this houſe, imputed as a crime. 

But the imputation ſhall not diſcourage me. It is a liberty I 

* mean to exercife. - No. gentleman ought to be afraid to exer- 

, Ciſe it. It is a liberty by which the gentleman who calumi- 

| nates it might have profited, He ought to have profited. He 
ought to have deſiſted from his project. The gentle- 
man tells us, America is obſtinate ; America is almoſt in 
open rebellion. I rejoice that America has reſiſted. Three 
millions of people, ſo dead to all the feelings of liberty, as vo- 
luntarily to ſubmit to be ſlaves, would have been fit inſtru- 
ments to make ſlaves of the reſt. I come not here arm'd at 
all points, with law caſes and acts of parliament, with the 
ſtatute book doubled down in dogs-ears, to defend the cauſe 
of liberty: if I had, I myſelf would have cited the two cafes 
'of Cheſter and Durham. I would have cited them, to 
haye ſhewn, that, eyen under arbitrary reigns, parliaments 

E. * ö | J were 
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were aſhamed of taxing a. people without theifhoutnts and Ker 
allowed them repreſentatives. Why did the gentleman con- 
fine himſelf to Cheſter and Durham? He might have taken 
a higher example in Wales; Wales, that never was taxed 
by parliament, till it was incorporated. I would not de- 
bate a particular point of law with the gentleman : I know 
his abilities. I have been obliged to his diligent reſearches. 
But, for the defence of liberty upon a general principle, upon 
| a conſtitutional principle, it is a ground on which I ſtand 
firm; on which I dare meet any man, The gentleman tells 
us of many who are taxed, and are not repreſented. The 
India company, merchants, ſtock-holders, manufacturers. 
Surely many of theſe are repreſented in other capacities, as 
owners of land, or as freemen of boroughs, It is a misfor- 
tune that more are not actually repreſented. But they are 
all inhabitants, and, as ſuch, are virtually repreſented. Many 
have it in their option to be actually repreſented. They have 
connexions with thoſe that ele, and they have influence 
over them. The gentleman mentioned the ſtock-holders. : 
I hope he does not reckon the debts of the nation as part of 
the national eſtate. Since the acceſſion of king William, 
many miniſters, ſome of great, others of more moderate abi- 
lities, have taken the lead of government.“ 

He then went through the liſt of them, 8 it down f 
till he came to himſelf, giving a ſhort ſketch of the charac- 
ters of each of them. None of theſe, he ſaid, thought, 
or ever dreamed, of robbing the colonies of their conſtitu- 
tional rights. That was reſerved to mark the zra of the late 
adminiftration : not, that there were wanting ſome, when 
J had the honour to ſerve his majeſty, to propoſe to me to 
burn my fingers with an American Stamp-Act. With the 
enemy at their back, with our bayonets at their breaſts, in 
the day of their diſtreſs, perhaps the Americans would have 
ſubmitted to the impoſition ; but it would have been taking 
an ungenerous, and unjuſt advantage. The gentleman 


0 5 140 | 

Poaſts of bis bounties to Ametica ! Ai thoſe bene | in- 
_ tended finally for the benefit of this kingdom? If they are, 
where is his peculiar merit to America? If they are not, he 
has miſapplied the national treaſures. I am no courtier of 
America, I ſtand up for this kingdom. I maintain, that the 


parliament has a right to bind, to reſtrain America. Our 
Tegiſlative power over the colonies, is ſovereign and ſu- 


preme. When it ceaſes to be ſovereign and ſupreme, I 
would adviſe every gentleman to fell his lands, if he can, 
and embark for that country. When two countries are con- 
neRed together, like England and her colonies, without be- 


ing incorporated, the one muſt neceſſarily govern ; the | 


greater muſt rule the leſs; but fo rule it, as not to contra- 
| dict the fundamental principles that are common to both, | 

kt If the gentleman does not underſtand the difference be- 
| tween internal and external taxes, I cannot help it; but 
there i is a plain diſtinction between taxes levied for the pur- 
poſes of raiſing a revenue, and duties impoſed for the regula- 


tion of trade, for the accommodation of the ſubject ; although, 


in the conſequences, ſome revenue might My ariſe 
from the latter. 
The gentleman, aſks, hi ware the caloaies emancipated? 
But I deſire to know, when they were made flaves ? But I 
dwell not upon words. When I had the honour of ſerving 
his majeſty, I availed myſelf of the means of information, 
which I derived from my office: I ſpeak, therefore, from 


knowledge. My materials were good. I was at pains to 
Collect, to digeſt, to conſider them, and I will be bold to 


affirm, that the profits to Great Britain from the trade of the 
colonies, through all its branches, is two millions a year.. 
| This is the fund that carried you triumphantly through the 
laſt war, The. eſtates that were rented at two thouſand 
pounds a year, threeſcore years ago, are at three thouſand 
pounds at preſent. Thoſe eſtates ſold then from fiſteen to 
eighteen years e z the ſame may be now fold for 
"Fol thirty. 
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thirty. Vou owe chis to America. This is the price that 
America pays you for her protection. And ſhall a miſerable, 
financier come with a boaſt, that he can fetch a pepper - corn 
into the Exchequer, to the loſs of millions to the nation! I. 
dare not ſay, how much higher theſe profits may be aug- 
mented. Omitting the immenſe inereaſe of people, by na- 
tural population, in the northern colonies, and the migra- 
tion from every part of Europe, I am convinced the whole 
commercial ſyſtem of America may be altered to advantage. 
You have prohibited, where you ought to have encouraged z 
and you have encouraged where you ought to haye pithibit- - 
ed. Improper reſtraints have been laid on tbe continent, in 
ſavour of the iſlands, You have but two nations to trade 
with in America. Would you had twenty]! Let acts of par- 
liament in conſequence of treaties remain, but let not an 
Engliſh miniſter become a cuſtom-houſe officer for Spain, or 
for any foreign power. Much is wrongs much may be 
amended for the general good of the whole. 

Does the gentleman complain he has been 6 
in the public prints? It i is a common misfortune. In the 
Spaniſh affair in the laſt war, I was abuſed in all the news- 
papers, for having adviſed his majeſty to violate the laws of 
nations with, regard to Spain. The abuſe. was induſtriouſſy 
circulated even in hand- bills. If adminiſtration did not pro- 
Pagate the abuſe, ADMINISTRATION NEVER CONTRADICTED, 
IT. I will not ſay what advice I did give to the king. My. 


advice is in writing, ſigned by myſelf, in the poſſeſſion of the 


crown, But I will ſay, what advice I did not gives to the 
king: 1 did not adviſe, him to ana e laws of 
nations. iN 
_y hs report of the bene eee ts tins 
way the trade for bullion with the Spaniards, it was ſpoken- 
of ſo confidently, that L own re 
line it to be true, 
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* The gentleman moſt not wonder be was s not contradifted, 
when, as the miniſter, he afſerted' a right of parliament to 
tax America, I know not how it is, but there is a modeſty 
in this houſe which does not chuſe to contradict a miniſter. 


I win gentlemen would get the better of this modeſty. If 


they do not, perhaps, the collective body may begin to 
abate of its reſpect for the repreſentative. Lord Bacon had 
told me, that a great queſtion would not fail of being agi- 


tated at oue time or another. I was willing to agitate that 


at the proper ſeaſon, the German war: my German war, 


1 Bey ende it. Every ſeſſions I called out, has any body any 


objects to the German war? No body would object to 


| It, one gentleman only excepted, ſince removed to the upper 


houſe, by ſucceſſion to an ancient barony,” (meaning lord 
le Deſpencer, formerly Sir Francis Daſhwood ;) he told me, 


& he did not like my German war.” I honoured the man 


for it, and was ſorry when he was turned out of his poſt. 

4 A great deal has been ſaid without doors, of the power, 
of the ſtrength of America. It is a topic that. ought to be 
cautiouſly meddled with. In a good cauſe, on a ſound bot- 
tom, the force of this country can cruſh America to atoms. 
I-know the valour of your troops. I know the fkill of your 
officers. There is not a company of foot that has ſerved 


in America, out of which you may not pick a man of ſuffi- 
© cient knowledge and experience, to make a governor of a 


colony there. But on this ground, on the Stamp-Act, when 
ſo many here will think it a crying injuſtice, I am one who 
will lift up my hands againſt i it. / 

In ſuch a cauſe, your ſucceſs would be 1 
America, if ſhe fell, would fall like the ſtrong man. She 
would embrace the pillars of the ſtate, and pull down the 


conſtitution along with her. Is this your boaſted peace? 


Not to ſheath the ſword in its ſcabbord, but to ſheath it in 
the bowels of your countrymen? Will you quarrel with 
Wives, now the whole houſe of Bourbon is united againſt 
Bo ot, Re you ? 
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| you f Wulle France diſturbs your fiſheries in Newfound- 
land, embarraſſes your ſlave trade to Africa, and with-holds 
from your ſubjects in Canada, their property ſtipulated by 


treaty; while the ranſom for Manillas is denied by Spainz 


and its gallant conqueror baſely traduced into a mean plun- 
derer, a gentleman, (colonel Draper) whoſe. noble and ge- 
nerous ſpirit would do honour to the proudeſt grandee of the 
country, The Americans have not acted in all things with 


prudence and temper. They have been wronged. They 


have been driven to madneſs by injuſtice. Will you puniſh 
them for the madneſs you have occaſioned? Rather let pru- 


dence and temper come firſt from this ſide: I will undertake. 


for America, that ſhe will follow the example. There are 
two lines in a ballad of Prior's, of a man's behaviour to his 


wife, ſo applicable to you and "—_ —_— that I cannot 
help repeating them : 

& Be to her faults a little Mind: 

« Be to her virtues very kind. 


«« Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the houſe what | © _ 
is really my opinion. It is, that the Stamp-Act be ax 7 


PEALED ABSOLUTELY, TOTALLY, and IMMEDIATELY. 
That the reaſon for the repeal be aſſigned, becauſe it was 
founded 'on an erroneous principle. At the ſame time, let 
the ſovereign authority of this country over the colonies, be 
aſſerted in as ſtrong terms as can be deviſed, and be made to 


extend to every point of legiſlation whatſoever. That we 


may bind their TRADE, confine their MANUFACTURES, and 


exerciſe every POWER whatſoever, except that of — their 


money out of their pockets without their conſent!” — 
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The Order ak the Day — — ke the cond — of 

5 Bill, entituled, An 4 to repeal an abt made in the laft 

on of Parliament, entituled, An Af for granting and ap- 

1 Foes certain Stamp Duties and other dulies in the Britiſb Co- 
| lanies and Plantations in America, towards further. defr 

. the expences of defending, protecting, and ſecuring the 45 

liament 


and for Ee parti e the ſeveral acts 0 
relating to the evenues of the ſaid Colonies" and 


Plantations, as dire the manner of Determining and Recovering 

the Penalties and Forfeitures therein mentioned... Then the 
aid Bill was read a ſecond Time, and it being propoſed 
to commit the Bill, the ſame was objected to. Aſter a 


long Debate thereupon, the Queſtion was put, Whether 
the faid Bill ſhall be CITY It was ane in _ 
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I, JIECAUSE, as this Houſe has in this 

Seſſion by ſeveral reſolutions moſt ſo- 
lemnly aſſerted and declared, firſt, * That the 
King's Majeſty, by and with the advice and 
conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons of Great Britain, in Parliament 
aſſembled, had, hath, and of right ought to. 
have, full power and authority, to make laws 
and ſtatutes of ſufficient force and validity to 
bind the Colonies, and people of America, ſub- 
jects of the Crown of Great Britain, in all caſes 


- whatſoever ;” Secondly, 5 That tumults and 
A2  - © infurreCtions 
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inſurrections of the moſt dangerous nature have 


been raiſed and carried on in ſeveral of the 


North American Colonies, in open defiance of 
the power and dignity of his Majeſty's Govern- 


ment, and in manifeſt violation of the.laws and 
legiſlative authority of this Kingdom:“ Third- 
ly, That the ſaid tumults and inſurrections 
have been encouraged and inflamed, by ſundry 


votes and- reſolutions paſſed in ſeveral of the 
Aſſemblies of the ſaid Provinces, derogatory to 


the honour of his Majeſty's Government, and 
deſtructive: of the legal and conſtitutional de- 
pendency of the ſaid Colonies, on the impetial 
Crown and Parliament of Great Britain :” 


Which reſolutions were founded on a full exa- 


mination of the papers on our table, manifeſt- 
ing a denial of the legiſlative authority of the 
Crown and Parliament of Great Britain, to im- 
poſe duties and taxes on our North American 
Colonies ; and a criminal refiſtance there made 
to the execution of the commercial and other 
regulations of the Stamp Act, and of other acts 
of parliament : we are of opinion, that che to- 
tal repealing of that law, eſpecially while ſuch 
reſiſtance continues, would (as Governor Bar- 


_ narde ſays is their intention)“ make the autho- 


rity of Great Britain contemptible hereafter ;” 
and that ſuch a ſubmiſſion of King, Lords, and 
Commons, under ſuch circumſtances, in fo 
ſtrange and unheard of a conteſt, would, in ef- 
fect, ſurrender their antient, unalienable rights 
of ſupreme juriſdiction, and give them ex- 
clufively to the ſubordinate Provincial Legiſla- 
tures eſtabliſhed by prerogative ; which was 

| | never 


L *5 1] 
never intended or thought of, and is not in 
the power of prerogative to beſtow ; as 
are inſeparable! from the Three Eſtates of the 
Realm aſſembled in Parliament. 
24ly, Becauſe the law, which this Bill now 

—— to repeal, was paſſed in the other 
Houſe with very little oppoſition, and in this 
without one diſſentient voice, during the laſt 
ſeſnñon of Parliament, which we preſume, if it 
had been wholly and fundamentally wrong, 
could not poſfibly have happened; as the mat 
ter of it is ſo important, and as the intention of 
bringing it in, had been communicated to the 
Commons by the firſt Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury the year before, and a reſolution, re- 
lating and preparatory to it, was then agreed to 
in that Houſe, without any diviſion 

34ly, Becauſe, if any particular parts of that 
law, the principal of which has been experi · 
enced and ſubmitted to in this country, with» 
out repining, for near a century paſt, had been 
found liable to juſt and reaſonable objections, 
they might have been altered by a Bill to ex- 
plain and amend it, without repealing the 
whole. And, if any ſuch Bill had been ſent 
to us by the Commons, we ſhould have thought 
it our duty to have given it a moſt ſerious con- 
ſideration, with a warm defire of relieving our 
countrymen in America from any grievance or 
| hardſhip; but with proper care to enforce their 
ſubmiſſion and obedience to the law ſo amend» 
ed, and to the whole legiſlative authority of 
Great Britain, without any reſerve or diſtinc- 
tion whatſoever. - 
Alb, 


„„ 
Athiy, Becauſe, it appears to us, that a 
moſt eſſential branch of that authority, the 
power of Taxation, cannot be properly, equi- 
tably, or impartially exerciſed, if it does not 
extend itſelf to all the members of the ſtate in 
proportion to their reſpective abilities; but 
ſuffers a part to be exempt from a due ſhare of 
thoſe burthens, which the public exigencies re- 
quire to be impoſed upon the whole: a parti- 
ality which is directly and manifeſtly repugnant 
to the truſt repoſed by the people in every le- 
giſlature, and deſtructive of that confidence on 
which all government is foun den. 
Ftbiy, Becauſe, the ability of our North- 
American Colonies, to bear without inconveni- 
ency the * mr laid on them by the Stamp 
Act of laſt year, appears to us moſt unqueſtion- 
able, for the following reaſons: Firſt, That 
the eſtimated produce of this Tax, amounting 
to ſixty thouſand pounds per Annum, if divided 
amongſt twelve hundred thouſand people (being 
little more than one half of the ſubjects of the 
Crown in North America) would be only one 
ſhilling per head a year; which is but a third 
of the wages uſually paid to every labourer or 
manufacturer there for one day's labour: Se- 
condly; That it appears by the accounts that 
have been laid before this Houſe from the Com- 
miſſioners of Trade and Plantations, that of the 
debt contracted by thoſe Colonies in the laſt 
war, above 1,75 5, ooo /. has already been diſ- 
charged during the courſe of three years only, 
by the funds provided for that purpoſe in the 
ſeveral Provinces; and the much greater pw 
| © 
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of the remaining incumbrance, which in the 


whole is about 760, ooo pounds, will be paid 
in two years more: We mult likewiſe obſerve, 
that the bounties and advantages given to them 
by Parliament in 14764 and 1705, and the du- 
ties thereby loſt to Great Britain for their ſer- 
vice, and in order to enable them the more 
to pay this Tax, muſt neceſſarily amount in a 
few years to a far greater ſum, than the pro- 
duce thereof, It is alſo evident, that ſuch pro- 
duce being wholly appropriated to the payment 
of the army maintained by this Kingdom in 
our Colonies, at the vaſt expence of almoſt a 
ſhilling in the pound land tax, annually remit- 
ted by us for their ſpecial defence and protec- 
tion; not only no money would have been ac- 
tually drawn by it out of that country, but the 
caſe given by it to the people of Great Britain, 
who are Jabouring under a debt of ſeventy mil- 
lions, contracted by them to ſupport a, very 
dangerous war, entered into for the intereſt and 
ſecurity. of thoſe Colonies, would have re- 
dounded to the benefit of the Colonies them- _ 
ſelves in their own immediate ſafety, by con- 
tributing to deliver them from the neceſſary 
expence, which many. of them have hitherto - 
always borne, in guarding their frontiers againſt | 
the ſavage Indians. 1 ba WW 
6:bly, Becauſe, not only the right, but the 
expediency and neceſſity of the ſupreme le- 
giſlature's exerting its authority to lay a gene- 
ral tax on our American Colonies, whenever 
the wants of the public make it fitting and 
reaſonable that all So Provinces ſhould contri- 
"elk © | bute 
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bute in a proper ion to the defence of 
the whole; appear to us undeniable, from theſe 
conſiderations : Firſt, That every Province be- 
ing ſeparate and independent on the others, and 
having no Common Council impowered by the 


_ conſtitution. of the Colonies to act for all, or 
dind all, ſuch a tax cannot regularly, or with- 


out infinite difficulty, be impoſed upon them, 
at any time, even for their immediate defence 
or protection, by their own. provincial aſſem- 


blies; but requires the intervention and ſuper- 


intending power of the Parliament of Great- 
Britain. Secondly, That in looking forwards 
to the poſſible ' contingency of a new war, a 
contingency perhaps not far remote, the proſ- 
pect of the burthens, which the gentry and 
people of this Kingdom muſt then ſuſtain, in 
addition to thoſe, which now lie ſo heavy upon 
them, is ſo melancholy and dreadful, that we 
cannot but feel it, a moſt indiſpenſible duty, to 
ceaſe them as much as is poſſible, by a due and 
moderate exertion of that great right, which 


the conſtitution of this realm has veſted in the 


Parliament, — —— for the ſafety of all, by 
a proportionable charge upon all, equally. and 
indiforently laid. We likewiſe 5 a 
that a partial exemption of our Colonies from 
any exerciſe of this right by the Britiſh Le- 
e, would be thought fo invidious, and 
ſo unjuſt to the other ſubjects of the Crown of 
Great Britain, as to alienate the hearts of theſe 
from their Countrymen reſiding in America, to 
the great detriment of the latter, who have on 
many occaſions received, and may again want 


aſſiſt- 


1 | 
aſſiſtance, from the generous warmth. of their 
affection. | . 3 

7thly, Becauſe, the reaſons aſſigned in the 
ublic reſolutions of the Provincial  Aﬀem- 
lies, in the North American. Colonies, for 
their diſobeying the Stamp Act, viz. © That 
they are not repreſented in the Parliament of 
Great Britain,” extends to all other laws, of 
what nature ſoever, which that Parliament has 
enacted, or ſhall ena, to bind them in times 
to come, and muſt (if admitted) ſet them ab- 
ſolutely free from any obedience to the power of 
the Britiſh Legiſlature. We likewiſe obſerve, 
that in a letter to Mr. Secretary Conway, dated 
the 12th of October 1765; the commander in 
chief of his Majeſty's forces in North America 
has declared his opinion, . That the Queſtion 
is not of the inexpediency of the Stamp Act, 
«© or of the inability of the Colonies to pay the 
«© Tax; but that it is unconſtitutional and con- 
* trary to their Rights, ſupporting the inde- 
% pendency of the Provinces, and not ſubject 
eto the legiſlative power of Great Britain.” 
It is moreover affirmed, in a letter to Mr. Con- 
way, dated 7th November, That the peo- 
4 en in general are averſe to Taxes of any 
* kind ; and that the merchants of that place 
* think they have a right to every freedom of 
trade which the ſubjects of Come Britain 
* now enjoy.” This opinion, of theirs ſtrikes 
directly at the Act of Navigation, and other 
ſubſequent laws, which from time to time have 
been made in the wile policy of that Act; and 
ſhould they ever be encouraged to procure for 
B them- 


10 

themſelves that abſolute freedom of trade, which 
they appear to deſire, our plantations would be- 
come, not only of no benefit, but in the higheſt 
degree prejudicial to the commerce and welfare 
of their Mother- country; nor is it eaſy to con- 
_ ceive a greater encouragement, than the repeal · 
ing of a law, oppoſed by them on ſuch prin- 
ciples, and with ſo much contempt of the Sove- 
reignty of the Britiſh Legiſlature. 

| 8750, Becauſe, the appearance of weakneſs 
and timidity in the Government and Parlia- 
ment of this kingdom, which a conceſſion of 
this nature may too probably carry with it, has 
a manifeſt tendency to draw on further inſults, 
and 9 the reſpect of all his Majeſty's 
fubjea 

thority of his Laws, throw the whole Britiſh 
empire into a miſerable ſtate of confuſion and 
anarchy, with which it ſeems by many ſymp- 
toms to be dangeroufly threatened ; and this is 
the more to be feared, as the plea of our North 
American Colonies, that, not being repreſent- 
ed in the Parliament of Great Britain, they 
ought not to pay Taxes pe or levied upon 
them by the authority thereof, may by the 
fame reaſoning be extended to all perſons in 
this Iſland, who do not actually vote for Mem- 
bers of Parliament ; nor can we help appre- 
hending, that the opinion of ſome countenance 
being given to ſuch notions by the Legiſlature 
itſelf, in conſenting to this Bill for the Repeal 
of the Stamp Act, may greatly promote the 
contagion of a moſt dangerous doctrine, de- 
ſtructive to all Government, which has ſpread 


itſelf 


sto the dignity of his Crown, and au- 


* 
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itſelf over all our North American Colonies, 
that the obedience of the. ſubject is not due to 
the Laws and Legiſlature of the Realm, farther 
than he in his private judgment ſhall think it 
conformable to the ideas he has formed of a 
ſree. conan... 5. a ders irc, 
they. Becauſe, we think it no effectual guard, 

or ſecurity, againſt this danger, that the Par- 
liament has declared in the reſolutions of both 
Houſes, paſſed during this ſeſſion, and now re- 
duced into a Bill, That ſuch notions are ill 
founded; as men will always look more to 
deeds than words, and may therefore incline to 
believe, that the inſurrections in our Colonies, 
excited by thoſe notions, having ſo far proved 
ſucceſsful, as to attain the very point, at which 
they aimed, the immediate repeal of the Stamp 
As without any previous ſubmiſſion on the 
part of the Colonies; the Legiſlature bas in 
fact ſubmitted to them, and has only more 
grievouſly injured; its own dignity, and autho- 
rity, by verbally aſſerting that Right, which it 
ſubſtantially yields up to their Oppoſition. The 
reaſons aſſigned for this conceſſion render it 
ſtill more alarming, as they ariſe from an illegal 
and hoſtile. combination of the people of Ame- 
rica, to. diſtreſs. and ſtarve our Manufacturers, 
and to with-hold from our Merchants the pay- 
ment of their juſt debts : the former of which 
meaſures has only been practiſed in open war 
between two States; — the latter, we be- 
lieve, not even in that ſituation, either by the 
public or by individuals, among the civilized 
a | | B 2 | nations 
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nations of EOS, in modern times. If this 


unprecedented plan of intimidation ſhall meet 


with ſucceſs, it is eaſy to foreſee, that the prac- 
tice of it for other and {till greater objects will 
frequently be renewed, and our manufacturers 
and merchants reduced to the like, and more 
permanent diſtreſs : we cannot therefore but 

with, that ſome more eligible method, conſiſ- 
tent with their future galery and our dignity, 
had been taken by Parliament, to ſhew our 
tender concern and compaſſion for their ſuf- 
ferings, and to diſcourage any other ſuch un- 
 warrattable attempts; which we are fully per- 
ſuaded would have been very practicable, with 


* 


due care and attention, and at an expence very 


inferior to the importance of the object. N 

Taſily, Becauſe, we are convinced from the 
unanimous teſtimony of the Governors, and 
other officers of the Crown in America, that if, 
by a moſt unhappy delay and neglect to provide 
for the due execution of the law, and arm the 


Government there with proper orders and po- - 
ers, repeatedly called for in vain, theſe diſturb- 
ances had not been continued and encreaſed, 
they might eaſily have been quieted before they 


had attained to any dangerous height; and we 
cannot, without feeling the moſt lively ſenſe of 


grief and indignation, hear arguments drawn 


from the progreſs of evils, which ſhould and 


might have been ſtopped in their firſt and feeble 
beginnings, uſed for the ſtill greater evil of ſa- 
crificing to a preſent relief the higheſt perma- 
nent intereſts; and the whole' Majeſty, Power, 


and 
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! 
and Reputation of Government: This afflicts 
us the more deeply, becauſe it appears from 


many letters, that this law, if properly ſup- _ 


ported by Government, would from the pecu- 
liar circumſtances attending the diſobedience 
to it, execute itſelf without bloodſhed. - And 
it is ſaid in one of the letters to Mr. Secretary 
Conway, That the principal view is to inti- 
« midate the Parliament; but that if it be 
« thought prudent to enforce their authority, 
*« the people dare not oppoſe a vigorous reſo- 
« lution of the Parliament of Great Britain.“ 
That vigorous, reſolution has not yet been 
found in the Parliament; and we greatly fear, 
that the want of it will certainly produce one 
of theſe two fatal conſequences ; either that the 


repeal of this law will in effect annull and abro- 


gate all other laws and ſtatutes relating to our 
Colonies, and particularly the Acts that reſtrain 
or limit their Commerce, of which they are 
moſt impatient ; or, if we ſhould hereafter at- 
tempt to enforce the execution of thoſe laws 
againſt their will, and by virtue of an authori- 
ty, which they have dared to inſult with im- 
punity and ſucceſs, that endeavour will bring 
upon us all thoſe evils and inconveniencies, to 
the fear of which we now facrifice the Sove- 
reignty of the Realm; and this at a time when 
the ſtrength of our Colonies, as well as their 
deſire of a total independence on the Legiſlature 
and Government of their Mother-country, may 
be greatly augmented, and when the circum- 
ſtances and diſpoſitions of the other powers of 

| Europe, 
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SECOND PROTEST. 


i Die Lung, 179 Martii, 1766. r 
The Order of the Day being read for the third reading f 
the Bill, entituled, An Ad to repeal an act made in the laſt 

ſeſſion of parliament, entituled, An A for | panting and ap- 

plying certain Stamp Duties, and other duties in the Britiſh 

Colonies and Plantations in America, towards further defray - 

ing the expences of « 

ſame, and for amend; 


Ll 
* 
% 


uch parts of the ſeveral acts 0 

ligment relating io the 224 pry L d, ſaid here 
and Plantations, as direct the manner of Determining and Re- 
covering the Penalties and Forfoitures therein mentioned. Then 
the ſaid Bill was read a third Time, and it being propoſed 
to pals the Bill, the ſame was objected to. After ſome 
Debate thereupon, the Queſtion was put, Whether the 

faid Bill ſhall paſs; It was reſolved in the Affirmative. 
„ re ner _—_— 
V, DECAUSE we think, that the Decla- 
ratory Bill we paſt laſt week, can- 
not poſſibly obviate the growing miſchiefs in 
America, where it may ſeem calculated only to 
deceive the people of Great Britain, by holding 
forth a deluſive and nugatory affirmance of the 
Legiſlative Right of this Kingdom, whilſt the 
enacting part of it does no more than abrogate 
the Reſolutions of the Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives in the North American Colonies, which 
have not in themſelves the leaſt colour of au- 

thority ; and declares that, which is apparent- 
ly and certainly criminal, only null and void. 
2dly, Becauſe the particular Objections, which 
have been made to the Stamp Act in North 
America, and which have been adopted in the 
courſe of the Debates upon this Bill for repeal - 
ing it, are in fact contradicted by undeniable 
Evidence upon our Table; it having been urg- 
ed, Firſt, That all the money to be collected 


by 


defending, protecting, and ſecuring ib 


by this Tax was to be annually remitted hither, 
© and that the North American Colonies would 
thereby be drained of all their ſpecie; and Se- 
condly, That the inſtitution of Vice Admiralty 
Courts in thoſe Colonies, for the recovery of 
Penalties upon Revenue Laws without Juries, 
is a novel practice, by means of which his 


Majeſty's Subjects in thoſe dominions, would 


e bedeprived of one of their moſt valuable Li- 
 « berties, Trials by Juries, and in this ref 
4 diftinguiſhed from their Fellow Subjects in 
«© Great Britain; and would likewiſe be liable 
to the greateſt Inconvenience, Vexation and In- 
juſtice, through the option left to any Proſe- 
cutor to call them from one end of that exten- 
five : Continent to the other; and through the 
_ temptation to the Judge, to condemn rather 
than to acquit, from his being paid by pound- 
age of the condemnation- money : Whereas, 
with regard to the firſt of theſe objections, 
it appears by the minute of the late Board of 
Treaſury laid before this Houſe, and dated on 
the gth day of July laſt, that the fulleſt Direc- 
tions had been ſent to the ſeveral officers of the 
Revenue, © that in order to obviate the incon- 
c venience of bringing into this Kingdom the 
t money to be raiſed by the Stamp Duties, all 
the produce of the American Duties ariſing 
e or to ariſe, by virtue of any Britiſh Act of 
% Parliament, ſhould, from time to time, be 
« paid to the Deputy Pay-maſter in America, 
« to defray the ſubſiſtence of the troops, and 
« any military expences incurred in the Colo- 
% nies:” and with regard to the ſecond objec- 
A MTS tion, 
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tion, it is manifeſt, from ſundry Acts of Parlia- 
ment, that a juriſdiction has been aſſigned to 
the Judges of thoſe Courts, for the recovery of 
progeny en the Laws of Revenue and of 

rade, without Juries, for near a centu paſt, 
from the conſideration (as we apprehen ad) that 
in ſome of the Colonies they are the only Judges 
not elected by the people: and fo far it is from 
being true, that the Subjects in North America, 
by being deprived in theſe Caſes of Trials by 
Juries, were in that reſpect diſtinguiſhed from 
their Fellow ſubjects in Great Britain; that, 
in this very inſtance of the Stamp Duties, the 
Penalties, which by the American Stamp Act 
were made recoverable without a jury before 
a Judge of the Vice Admiralty Con, are, by 
the Laws now in force for colleQing the Stamp 
Duties in Great Britain recoverable alſo with- 
out a Jur before two Juſtices of the Peace, 
with t 1 Powers in both caſes, which we 
earneſtly wiſh were not {till more neceſſary for 
the collection of the Public Revenue in Ame- 
rica than in Great Britain; and which we 
ſhould be moſt deſirous, if poſſible, to alleviate 
in both countries: with this view, and to take 
away all juſt occaſion for diſcontent, we were 
very glad to find by the Repreſentation from 
the late Commiſſioners of the Treaſury to his 
Majeſty in Council, dated on the 4th day of 
July laſt, that the ſtricteſt attention had been 
given by that Board to prevent the inconveni- 
ence and injuſtice above-mentioned, by a plan 
to eſtabliſh three different Courts of Vice Ad- 
miralty at the moſt convenient Places, with 


a» C pPtoper 


n 
proper Diſtricts antiexed'to each; and to give 
the Judges ſufficient and Honorable Salaries in 
lieu of afl poundage and fees whatſoever: but 


we cannot obſerve, without the higheſt con- 


cern and ſurprize, that this repreſentation, 
founded upon a clauſe inferted in the Stamp 
Act for this very purpoſe, and expreſsly calcu- 
lated to relieve his Majeſty's Subſects in North 
America from many unneceſſary hardthips and 
oppreſſions, to which they are now liable by 
many other Laws ſtill ſubſiſting, ſhould be 


totally diſregarded for ſeveral months, and 


be ſuffered to remain unexecuted in every part 
of it even to this day; and that no notice 


whatever ſhould be taken, in any of the Uiſ- 


patches from the preſent Adminiſtration to 
the Governors of the Colonies in North Ame- 
rica, of the timely care which had been em- 
ployed to obviate the objections raiſed on both 
thoſe Heads: eſpecially, as it is notorious, that 
the meaſures to be purſued, in conſequence of 

that Minute and Repreſentation, had been fully 

opened and approved in Parliament, at the 
time when tlie Stamp Act was propoſed; and 
as the total neglect of it has given occafion to 
great Clamour and Diſſatisfaction in the Colo- 
nies. We cannot help further obſerving, that 
as the Stamp Act was, not to take place till 
the 1ſt of November, if the Parliament had 
been called early, their determinations, either 

for enforcing or repealing that Law, would 

probably have delivered the Merchants and 
Manufacturers here from all the difficulties and 

_ diſtreſs to which they have been for ſo many 
months 
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months expoſed; nor would the diſorders in 
America, Where all government is proſtrate, 
haue riſen to ſo great à height, or taken fo deep 
340%, Becauſe, the Atgycent which has been 
uſedin fayour of this Bill of Repeal, that the ex- 
riment of the Stamp Act has been tried, and 
as failed, is extremely ill founded; as it mani- 
feſtly appears from the Whole tenor of the Pa- 
prot laid before us, that if this experiment had 
en properly tried, with the ſame' zeal for its 
ſucceſs with which it was firſt propoſed, it 
would not have failed in any of the Colonies : 
and that this was the opinion of the greater 
part of the Goyernors in North America, and 
of many of the moſt intelligent and reſpect- 
able perſons in thoſe provinces, for ſome time 
after this Act was paſſed, is evident beyond a 
doubt, from the Lettets of the former now 
upon our Table, and from the latter haying 
applied for, and accepted the Office of Diſtri- 
butors of the Stamps under that Act, which 
they certainly would not haye done, and thereby 
have expoſed their Lives and Fortunes to the 
violence and outrages which they have fince 
undergone, if they had then thought the ſuc- 
ceſs of this meaſure in any degree precarious : 
nor have we heard of any impracticability at- 
tending this Law in Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
and ſome other of the Weſt India iſlands, or 
in thoſe of our Colonies in North America, 

where it has been execute. 
4thly, Becauſe, a Precedent of the two Houſes 
of 2 lending S Power, from 9285 
4 i 


of Fear or eee abr a | preſent uneaſi- 
neſs, to overturn in one month a Plan of Mea- 
ſures, undertaken with their warmeſt Appro- 
bation and Concurrence, after the moſt mature 
deliberation of two years together, for the' im- 
provement of our Nrregge, and the relief of 
our People, will effectually diſcourage all offi- 
cers of the Crown in America from' doing their 
duty, and executing the Laws of this King- 
dom; and is enoug b to deter future Minicters 
in any e ee of diſtreſs or danger to 
their Country, from oppoſing their fortitude 
and zeal for the ſervice of the Public, to ſtrong 
Combinations of private and particular In- 
tereſts, to the Clamour of Multitudes, or the 
Malice of Faction; which muſt ee 
bring on ſuch a Weakneſs and Pufilanimity in 
the Adminiſtration of Government, as will foon 
end in the Downfal and Ruin of the State. 
Laſily, Becauſe, the Repeal of this Law under 
the preſent Circumſtances, will, we fear, not 
only ſurrender the Honour and eſſential Intereſts 
of the Kingdom now and for ever, both at home 
and abroad, but will alſo deeply affect the fun- 
damental Principles of our Conſtitution; for 
if we paſs this Bill againſt our Opinion, from 
the Threats and Compulſion publicly avowed 
in our Colonies, and enforced y the moſt un- 
juſtifiable- means within Great Britain, we dif- 
claim that Legiſlative Authority over the fub- 
jects, which we own ourſelves unable to main- 
tain. If we give our Conſent to it here, with- 
out. a full conviction that it is right, merel 
becauſe it has paſſed che other Houſe, by de- 


clining 
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clining to do our duty on the moſt important 
— which can hows preſent itſelf, and 
where our interpoſition, for many obvious Rea» 
ſons, would be peculiarly proper; we in effect 
annihilate this branch of the Legiſlature, 'and 
vote ourſelves uſeleſs. Or if by paſſing this 
Bill, we mean to juſtify thoſe, who in Ame» 
rica, and even in Great Britain, have treated 
a ſeries of "Britiſh Acts of Parliament as ſo 
many Acts of Tyranny and Oppreſſion, which it ĩs 
ſcarcely criminal to reſiſt; or thoſe officers of 
the Crown, who; under the eye, and with the 
knowledge of Government, have taken u 
themſelves, whilſt the Parliament was Sitting, 
without its Conſent, to ſuſpend the Execution 
of the Stamp Act, by admitting Ships from the 
Colonies, with unſtampt Clearances, to an En- 
try, in direct Violation of it, which from the 
Papers upon our Table appears to have been 
done; we ſhall then give our approbation to an 
open breach of the firſt Article of that great 
Palladium of our Liberties, the Bill ot Rights; 
by which it is declared, That the pretended 
« power of ſuſpending of Laws, or the exe- 
« cution of Laws, by regal Authority, with- 
e out conſent of Parliament, is illegal.“ Laſtly, 
If we ground our Proceedings upon the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who have contended in this 
Houſe, that from the Conſtitution of our Co- 
lonies they ought never to he taxed, even for 
their own immediate Defence, we fear that 
ſuch a Declaration, by which near a fifth part 
of the ſubjects of Great Britain, Who by the 
Acts of Parliament to reſttain the Preſſing of 
1A Seamen 


— America, 
forniſhing Men to our Navy, are to be for ever 


ſiuch a permanen 

of the ſubjects of any 8 an- 

| emely apprehen- 
five of the fatal Conſequences of this unhappy 
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are already exempted from 


exempted from contributing their ſhare to- 
wards their own fupport in money likewiſe, 
will, from the flagrant Partiality and Injuſtice 
of it, either depopulate this Kingdom, or ſhake 
the bafis of Equality, and of that Original 


Compact, upon which every Society is founded; 


and as we believe, that there is no inſtanes of 
t Exemption of fo large a body 


tient or modern, we are extr 


Meaſure; to which, for theſe Reaſons, in ad- 
dition to thoſe contained .in the Proteſt of the 


Tith of this month, our Duty to the King, 


and Juſtice to our — 222 us to enter 
e our Solemn Diſſent. 
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Earl of Oxford, a Lord of 
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Viſcount Weymouth. Pro. 
Viſcount Bolingbroke, Pro. 
Viſcount Wentworth, Pro. 
Viſcount Dudley and Ward, 


Pro. 


Earl Ker (Duke of Roxburgh  'Lord Le Deſpencer 


in Scotland) Pro. 


Lord Botetourt 


Earl Waldegrave, Governor Lord Leigh, Pre. 


Plymouth, and Col. of the Lord Byron 
cond Regiment of Dra- Lord Trevor. Pro. 
goons, Pro. Lord Montfort 
Ex! of Orford, a Lord of the Lord Vere. Pro. 
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VPON THE CASE OF 


Mr. OLYPHANT, 
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| Bee certe, quin cum ifſa re bellum geram; hoc 
c, cum regno, et imperiis — - 


er dominatione, et Potentia, que ſupra leges 
e velit. 
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* i \ HE following letter was not origi- 
* nally intended for the public, but 
for the ſatisfaction of a gentleman at 
whoſe requeſt it was written; ane vhoſe 
knowledge of the ſubject made it unneceſſary 
to dwell upon any circumſtances, that did 
not immediately relate to the chancellor's right 
of diſcharging a commitment by the Aſſem- 
bly. As that gentleman has thought pro- 
per to commit it to the preſs, and the letter 
is by this means become the 9 of 
the ublic, it. WII not, it 18 preſum- 
ed, be thought impertinent in a preface, 
to enlarge upon the ſteps that led to, and 


happened in conſequence of that unlucky 


a. \ | meaſure, 
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contempt, in declining to make any applica- 
tion to the afſembly z and again applied to 
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lutions, the lat of which Was; 2 8 
ſtrate to his maje{ty, Bf by address, ; pa zinſe the 
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they did force the governor into the thfee 
diffolutions; which have followed this unhap- 
„pf conteſt. 1190 vo 44099 510 181 
aA gainſt the firſt-of i theſe} the minutes 6f 
[the aſſembly are appealed' to, and tlie reader 
is dehrede to caſt his eye over the extracts 
From thoſe minutes, in the appendix to this 
work z from which lit will appear, that, in 
tlit᷑ ſeſlibn, which preceded the firſt diſſolu- 
tion the money bills were in as great for- 
vrhidneſs, as could be expetted!2' At the 
time af the diſſolution; two! af them had 
chtenctwice read, and iſtood committed and 
the thartly which was} la BII EF RWISTN E 
ſaꝝ vH A SUD Or Mevrv, ANN AEN 
„in TR SH ME HO SEVEN USES; POR 
[$0 B8$1$27ING& FOR OND/YBHAR HE OpFictRs 
„NAD SE BIERS Oo HI MAHrY*s 246th 
REGIMENT. OE robo r had paſſed the” af- 
oſembly and Oouncil, and wa rejected by the 


— vernor; for what ireaſon ig Heſt knew to 
- half. It was an annual bill and there 
Were it is true, ſome alterations made in it 
this Mar which the governor, it is ſald, diſ- 
like and which ſome gentlemen of the 
- hovte for that reaſon, wiſhed ard endeavour- 
red itoc get dropt the third reading of the 
bill was therefore for ſome days potponed 
but as the alterations were entirely in F 
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20f theiſoldiets, their wives and children; they 
creo popular, that theſe, who were de- 
>Brons of having them dropt, found a great 
majotity of the aſſembly determined to per- 
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ſiſt in them. There is no matim better 
knn or eſtabliſhed in ur conſtitution}. than 
that the people by their repreſentatives; have 
the ſole right of raiſing 9 


in hat proportions and in what 
think proper ; the ther two — the 
legiſlature, having only a bare negative or af- 
Frmatlve, Without anytright of propoſimg or 
making alterations to a money bill The 
governor. could, therefore, hanarajcatianficu- 
tional, right, of objecting ita the aforeſaid: bill 
or ſubſiſting — ani it is ſolely owing 
chow that the ſoldiers:were-not 
for, in this ſeſſions. Its ovring to him to, 
that they were not provided: for, by ther laſt 
aſſembly. ſince it Will appear that they were 
determined te give thisca preference to all 
other buſineſs but were dillolweds acfore 
they could proceed torany; 10) nn 
91 Nothing can beg andgreumuſt. than to 
charge tbeſaſſemblies With having giver on- 
caſion to theſe diſſalutions; — will _ 
; pear, from a ſhort review. of their proce 
It has been ſhewn, that — ly 
was in the greateſt harmony avith the govet- 
nor that they had made a conſiderabla ipru- 
greſs in the BaſineGs of the-(effionsy and ban 
raiſing; the ſupplies; that they were called 
upon by a complaint of one of theirmembert, 
to puniſh twWo men, who had widlated the 


. — ot — that, their pro- 
ceedings, in this matter, were not inothe 


b of oppraſſion,. but accurding tothe 
rms of the houſe, and the ordinary courſe 
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enen e dhe aden. and apphying, in the 
firſt . inſtance; to the chancellot for an Habeas 
Caupus they allied to: their former ttanſgroſ- 
I uſion, tho higheſt ãnſolence and conte mpt, chat 
| could be offered touhat body It ĩs the govor- 
duor's duty to maintain the reſpect, thatiis due 
rn branch of the legiſlature : If. the 
aſſembly werelacting againſt theſe men oppteſ- 
5 nidively the gowernor, as therking'sreprefenta- 
miro had aconftitutionabpowerofinterpoting 
by .gtdifiolution:;+ but in mo caſe had hes nas 
-cehaneeijor; any right to judg i 
-cments/61 the aſſembly, thew's deib pidrpobivr 
nriſdictton. Thische ovght: to bave-known ; 
:thiere: would baye been: dignity ãm his diſcou- 
aging the inſoltnce of this application there 
:2Would have been juſtica and ꝓropriety in re- 
zcmanding th nent asg chancellor. The 
igoyetnon acted the reverſe of all this he tik 
2:upen himſelf, as chancellor to cextminet a 
n mmitment by the aſſembly and to di ſcharge 
" er8t7-apening thereby, a door to future applica- 
biens of chis kind; and endeavouring,ias much 
cas in him days to being the authority of that 
Sheuſe dnto and unconſtitulional dependence 
vvpon tha court of chancery, and into contempt 
1 ith ther peoples: \he-afletably, reduced to 
tho altamnatite —— of ibetraying the people 
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[ſhe wng i prheteding i vigbrouſty to vintlicate 
-theic injured junſdiction; they could hot with 
dignity, proceed to any buſineſo; whillt Kis 
-remiined unviatlicated, from ſuck am ĩune - 
- ampled viotation thereof. They vt ſolued by 
/:addrefs;: torermomſtrate to his majeſtyy! bra 
this garbitrary determination! of the chãn,¾or, 
and ithey were, as has been ſeen, ptevented 
from the exettiſe of that ommon right obevery 
fubjectʒ by a ſudden diſſobution . IRS 
A new aſſembly was called to meet in 
March 76 Andi it is juſtice to the gover- 
nor ita ſay, that no unde arts or ihfſuence 
uere employed in the Elections; but the peo 
ple ſuiere left to 24! free choice The con- 
ſequence of this was, that the newiaflembly 
was compoſed, like the old df fen / zealbus 
for thei conſtitution and liberties ofitheir 
country i Upon heir meeting the Hpeaker 
did thinlæ it ĩncumbent wpdnhim gin for 
the (ual i privileges in a marinet moredpegi- 
: fickcthan ordinary, yet ſtill in fack, a8 wαaG 
>: welbi warranted; by parliamentaty precedents; 
but tho the terms in which the gevernors 
granted. them, were doubtful and liraifed 
enough,; to admit of exceptions in willing 
minds, ſo unwilling was the aſſembly to e- 
vivr the buſineſs of privilege, that they ac- 
2: quieſced in filence, nor was/thererever! A 
attempt made, in this or the aſſembly, wich 
was afterwards called to revive the ſubject᷑ or 
take the delinquenis into cuſtody. But the 
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| -hojs E ofa” 729 "ul c houſe, by! the rules 
55 cat no bufiucſs, Until he has 


pproy <a; 1 0 hich, and not defbte, 

— is. WF of the houſe, aud can de h. 1 
a, 'bixt hg at e mmanc; and hiſtory in- 
ie 38, that When Charles the It; Went 
105 | the, "Ys ule of commons, and debug 
ſome qt que ſtions of ihe ſp peaker Mr. Lenthal, " 
he anf a0 ) his ae that he bad ei- I 


ther” © es to 2 ears to. hear / hor” tongue 10 
peak, ave' whit he was, mmanded ö by hs P 
houfe,” This will be firther illüſtrate, 
comparing the ſtyle, in which the ſpeaker 1455 
e BA de qreſſid 


1 

dreſſed himſelf to the king, when aſking for 
privileges, with that, which he uſes upon 
all occaſions betides. At all other times, the 
ſpeaker delivers Rimſelf as By commund of the 
houſe, and in the name of all the' commons of 


e e e hee ale Fork che 


{T am a ſuiter to your 7 and upon ſuch 


occaſions, ſpeakers in England have made it 
one of -their requeſts, that no miſtakes or 
omiſſion of theirs, might be im as cult 
to the houſe. 
Fro this ccd · f the pre I 
"three" aſſemblies, from the beginning & the 
loonteſt in the brit; until ther ulſſolutiln of 
the laſt / the reader will, it is pre ſumed, Tee, 
- hoberlicit eonthict his been miſtepreſented; 


and partieülafly, with he much mulive and 


falfehood it has been alledged that they / were 


only oontending wil mo efdiovy for dn 
exemption from paying t debts) He wi 
es! that they never h — 


R and 
that ven, to avoid ſuch a conteſt, the ſpeaker 
declined aſking for that privilege, the gover- 
mort made it a cauſe for diſſolving the laft! aſ- 
fembly ; and be will alſo ſee, that their only 
—— with Hick has been, about hib violat- 
zug their undoubted juriſdiction- Tit in- 
deu is the queſtion, which at preſent di- 
. vides:thegovernbr;” fren the of this 
colony, -d the reader willi it is preſumed, 
ſee in thefollowing letter, of fiow much impor- 
W 
4 74 
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BE 4 "Ty 


„ av vl Avwdw Aer Aw popolivngq:. 
oft tnt. toe A aabibbd eee Hs 


hs LG GEANIN G DHE oo) 


d en d Ve vans en Om es e 


PR'TY LL EQ "PS," 88: 
aft MH bar noma en eu ob? 


(ant none brig etnies amor 1h ns ae IN 
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„% hen on ee eee on tons 
Dear rx, 50. „aim N Need 
Slot str or 
HE unhappy difference between the 
561 Governor and Aſſembly, has already 
e chron the country into ſo much 
confuſion, and may | in, its, courſe: have ſuch 
fatal conſequences, that it demands the ſeri- 
ous attention of every one, who! — pro- 
perty in Jamaica, or any connexion with it. 
Lou and I have frequently in converſation, 
diſcuſſed this ſubject. I have, ſince I ſaw you, 
conſidered it with all the attention in my pow- 
er; and Iwill, ſince you deſire it, give you, 
a8 fully and clearly as I can, my thoughts up- 
on it. 3 lte 4 1611101 an! 41 Gotti. 
lt is needleſs! in this place to give a detail 
of all thoſe proceedings in Aſſembly, which 
led to the commitment of Pierce Cocke and 
Lauchlen M' Neil, as they have been fully 
and fairly ſtatrd, in an addreſs to the free- 
holdere, publiſhed in the St. ago Intelligencer, 
lince the diſſolution IE — — 
every one is fled of then. how 
ever for — aan 


A ad 12d3adw 4 2; 2 noif}>y 91 T 
this latter, git extract bw fromthe, 
minutes of the Aſſembly. — ſufficient 
here toſay, that the Houſe yoted: ſaid Fierge 
Coole and Lauchlen M Neil guilty of a breach 


of their members, Whilſt bo and Was, 
ſitting 5:7 that they Were, by virtue of the 
ſpeaker's; warrant * taken into cuſtody by the 


meſſenget of the Houſe; and that they were 
releaſed by the; governor, as chancellor, on 


the geturn of a wirit of Habeas: Conpus, Which 
ho granted upon the ſtatute of 3 Car. II. 
_andithatihis determination thereon is made a 
record of the court of Chancery 1847 1115 
Tbe Aſſembly conſider their privileges, as 
deriveflito them from their; Conſtitucnts 3 


that they are not coneeſſions from the crowpy | 


but the right and inheritance of the people 
they! conſider their juriſdiction, in caſes pri- 
vilege, as complete in their on body, and in 
fath eaſes, that no other court can — 
right to controul their determinations ox dif- 

their commitments; and they therefore 
conſider this act of the chancellors, as a dann 
gerbus violation of their privileges and fuch 
an encroachment upon their joriſdiction, as 
- would; (if ſubmittad to) ſttip them of all au- 
thority, and diſable them Rom either ſupa 


— their own dignity or giving the people 
this 


Colony! that proteftion- againſt arbi- 
poet which nothing but a fret and in- 


frary: 


dependent Aſſembiy can give. 1 ig lach 


ernotigl ' ee The 


For a copy of the warrant and decree, vide che end. 


of ptivilege, for cauſing a wit to be executed 
upon the coach horſes of Mr. Oly one 


K 

The queſtion here, is not, whether the Af." 
ſenibly have done right or „in 

thoſe mien into cuſtody, ( ſor Þ 


that they are the 2 judges of 
their o privileges) it is, ther t 
nor, ag chancellor; could--legally"lifoharge: 
men upon an Habeas Corpus, vhEů were co. 
mitted by order of the Aſſembly, for aibreach 
of | privilege d but as their right of privilege 
is founded on à preſumption, —— 
bly of this Iſland holds the fame rankz2 in the 
ſyſtem of its on conſtitution; as a Bvitiſſi 
onle of Commons does; in that of our mo 
ther country 301 will firſt endeavourtoihew;! 
from tlie moſt authentiele records andiadttion 
rities, that the privileges and the jariſdiction 
in — have ever been exerciſed and en- 
ed by the Houſe of Commons, The in 
ſtances for my pur poſe, to be! found in the 
Journals of the Commons, are innumerable; 
but I all trouble 
are leading caſts; and of ſuch authority, that 
Have ever ſincè been admitted by the 
5a of Commons, as governing precedents ;: 
and by ll inferior IR” — 


their cofduct in ſuck eaſes. nos? 


me firſt eaſe I ſhall mention, happenediin 


the time of Henry VIllth, a time when the 


Commons of E nRHand holding but an inbon- 
ſiderable ſhare of: the land i th 


e-power of the 
Houſe of Commons wus nο way comparable 


to what it is at this day 1 — of 


George Fetre rs in 44 Henry VIIIcho and 1 
— — it W as it is / in the par. 


20 mung | 


3919350 "Mm Iſ1 * 2011 1409 fo 19'1 N 


hope tothews: | 


you with a few oplygowiety 


= - x 


- 
_ — — —äãẽ ow a — — — — : 


6490. 
liamentaryhiſtory. Itiis taken from Hollinꝑ /< 
Head, ont of out antient chroniclers, who'is 
the more cireumſtantial about it, becauſe:( auſe (ſays 
he) as the caſe has been diverſly' . rtad, and 

for the 


is commonly alledged, as a pre 
Privilege of Parliament; —— 
to learn the truth thereof, and to ſet forth all 
the circumſtances at large, from thoſe, who 
by their inſtructions, ought beſt to know and 
remeithberpit. 25 01197 9095 21018 28 16951. * 
The author tells us the member 5 nmenwwas 
«George Ferrers, Eſq; a ſervant of the king. 
and alected a burgeſs for the town of Ply- 
—— that one day as he 
I going to che Parliament — be Was 
< arteſtet by a probeſs out of the king's bench, 
chat the ſuĩt of one White for the ſum of two 
t hundred mars, for which he ſtouqt engaged 
Aas ſurety for one Weldon of Saliſbury, and 
Carried to the Counter in Broad- Street. And 


b othat fir Thomas Mey le, K night, the ſp 


eſpeaker, 
©2being informetiot this, acquainted che Houſe 
< with-at,; who forthwith ordered the ſerjeant 
_ ©-atiarms to repair to the ſaid priſon, and de- 
rmfones. oni, yieterbomarnt ? 
* The ſetjeant went immediately tothe 
„Counter; but the clerks and officers there, 
nete ſu far from delivering the r 
that they forcibly /reſfifted the ſerjeant, broke 
4 his:cmace, and knocked down: his-ſervant. 
During the; dquabble; the two ſheriffs of 
© London, Rowland Hill and Henry Suchclitf, 
by camei thither,:to: hom the — 
* 
T SIT 


60 
« the delivery af thoim 


priſoned member hut 
« they, not only denied ta deliver him, but 
treated the ſerjeant Very contemptuauſſy 
and he was foroed to return Without him to 
the 9919 G - tantoligviforanga?y 
t -ti\LheiGothaion, aftes: ſome debate un the 
caſe, ſoon came to a reſolution to ſenditheir 
—— vhg ſmeriffs houſe, and require 
the deliveryſof the priſoner ; but befoneithe 
ſerjeant at arms came with the ſecodd:meſ- 
91 ſage, the ſheriffs had been told howachtein- 
ouſly the matter Was taken, and therefore 
. — priſonertahim with- 
— any heſitation; but the ſeijeant's orders 
went furthei: he charged the ſheriffa tu ap- 
pear perſonally beſore the Houſe at digi o 
clock the next motuing, and bring with 
them the alerks of the Counter, alick uch 
Lorbeer cemccrnttanithass 
© frayav911%-06014 u¹,?iαj,ẽE⅜ d h%,]jAmses * ' 
Abe next day the ſhoriffs . appedret , 
at the bar of the Houſ, Where the fpeaitet 
charged them with the con tempt undi miſs 
demeanor, and commanded them tot anſwer 
immediately without allowing themamny 
council; ſir Roger Cholmely, re- 
corder of London, and others of the Clty 
*. council offered to ſpeak in the enuſe. In che 
end the ſheriffs; and White the proſeeutor 
Vwere committed to the Tower, and the ireſt 
to Newgate; there they remained tywoiddys; 
Land then on their c petition, anch at the 
humble requeſt of the lade oriof —— > 


2 eder friends 3 


3 (EV 
The fame authority informs us that the 
king being advertized of theſe proceedings, f 
called before him the lord chancellor and his 
judges, with the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Cm , 
mons, and ſeveral of the chief members of ; 
that Houſe, to hom he deehred his opinion | 
meet ue ff. 285Tg oO ef 31809 7 | 
He firſt: commended their wiſdom in 
ce maintaining the privileges of their Houſe, | 
<: whichthe-would not have infringed | 


in any 


% point. He alledged that he, being the 
head of the Parliament, and attending in 


</ this on perſon on the buſineſs thereof, 
sought in reaſon to have privilege for Him- 
elf and all his ſervants in attendateb on 
«him ; ſo that if Ferrers had been HO bür- 
gels but/ only? hig ſervant; in reſpett of 
<cithat)ihe' ought to have pribilege, as well 
air other: For I underſtand, (ſays he) 
that you enjoy the faine privilege) hot only 
for yburſelves, but even for-yourTobks'and 
n horſtikee pers. My lord chancellor here 
«preſent hath informed me that Wen he 
* , ſpeaker of the lower houſe; theebok' 
of the Temple was arreſted in Lenden oñ 
can execution upon the ſtatute of ſtaple; 
« nꝗbecauſe the ſaid cook ſerved theſpetker 
in thatioffice; he was taken! out bf exetu- 
notion by the privilege of Parliament! ike” 
<2 wife the judges have in formed us chat e 
Ao time ſtand ſo high in dur eſtutt royal 
asi dhe time of Parliament; when we, 
4/25 end, ad you tas) members, ute c 
joined iand knit together! into one body po- 


bel Sd to Sue ide odt bug anfgthk :* 


f 
14 4 4 
» * * 


0 | ; 
in 3803 26 nh Fru 9b} T 
niels Hit hate jury, indopaes 
«  oftercd. during that time againſt the meaneſt 
member of the; Houſe, is judged as done 
<<. againſt, our ow] perſon, and whole court 
of, Parliament: the prerogative of which 
« court, is ſo great, that, as our learned in 
«. the laws inform us, all acts and proceſſes, 
coming qut of any other inferior courts, 
«« muſt for that abe ceafeih and give place to 
the, higheſt, 1603 boghoils tk ..tnoq.”s 
And as — the plaintiff in this 
**\ cauſe, it Was a great preſumption/an him, 
Knowing our ſervant to be one 1 of:;this 
„ Houſes and being warned of it before, 
ſtill tog proſecute; chis matter out of time 3 
and. therefore was, Well worthy te loſe his 
debt, which; don't wiſh, and muſti cum- 
75 mend yqut; equity that, having loſtrit by 
law, you. have. reſtored; the ſame againſt 
, him that was his debtor; andi if it he well 
onſidered, What an expence it hath bern 
to asſelf ande vou all, as Well as deſsſ % 
time, Which ſhould have been employed 
eim affairs of out realm, to ſit here near 2 
„ forthights; abgut this one private caſe he 
may think himſelf —— than his de- 
« ſorts This I hope will be a good example 
*< to others to learn betten mannets, andb hot 
to attempt any thing againſt the pꝓriuilege 
of, this high court of Panliament, but to 
> lay for a. Proper opportunity, This s my 
opinion z andkif err. I mult; reſer myſelf 
* to the judgment: of out lend juſticeshare 
** preſent, and the other learned of the laws.“ 
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Upon wufcu sR EDwarmiMonractity, 


nn AOnIH Ri usr, N conavity 


&ant iN Or MNIGN; CONFIRMING! BY! DI 


XERE REASONS RTI HA THE KONG WD 


SID WHU As NTED TO BYTE 
THEN! RBST}0N00 ON SPEAKING Ton 
cenmrArny.ftoups: c1yilcogl ods noqu being 


Ihe next caſe Iſhall quote happened ity the 


vic Doctrines of D rvingandom i REDVITORY: 
mower! and as srvE OBEDIENCE ande x. 
RESISTWNCE}o were fit broathed : broachet} 
by=thiivanointed-Pedantyz and; after the manhet 
dÞeourts; adopted by all this:'courtiets. Toa 
— — eourt; 
Kingly nan and kingly 
blaſphemous height, and ſet ſo little va, ti 
ths Hberties of the pebplei nothing could be 
more bbnoxious than the Houſe of Cm mon 
and accordinplyawe fnid many inftinees ofthe 
affronts offered to that body. | Aood 
ohe firſt day the Houſe of Commons were 
Ln ur to attend that king in the Houſe f 
Lords vir HERNER Crofts, on of ithe 
members, doming up with other to hear the 
kin h, bad the door thut upon him, and 
 one!Bryin Tathe, a yeomam of the guard, ve. 
lemtty ne pulſed fir Herbert, ſayingy\coo00D MAY, 


BUNGESsS OU οNα worn ere} 105 , 


ABE was titten hy the biſhep of Briſtol, 
hh contained, what the Houſe- th 
ſotneꝰ feflections upon theiriproceedinps,29 1” 
- 118i) Thbmas Shirley member for Stayning, 

Had been committed prifoner to the Fleet, on 
A -. an 


reigui of q ans Mt; when the abſutdi and la- 


o carried che notidhe f 
Bowe Rtoofich i 


A 


4 
an execution ſoon after his return, and before 
the Parliament / met. vw hy 


Thea king, in ſhort claimeda right of having 


* returns of elections examined by his chan- : 
cellor; and it became then, for the farſt time, 


a faſhionable opinion, that the / privileges of the 
Commons were only conceſſions of the crown, 
granted upon the ſpeakers e. Wa 
ing of every new Parliament. 211 56-1 
_ Luckily: for poſterity, the Houſe of Com- 
mons were in no diſpoſition to ſubſcribe to ſuch 
doctrines, to ſubmit to affronts, or to yield up 
their privileges to the dictates of an undeſerv- 
ing monarch, or the 
court. The yeoman of the — 7 
to aſki;parddn upon his knees, at the bar of 
the Houſe, and to receive eee from 
the ſpeaker: 1. | ot 39} bas „Hasta tile, 
The biſhop! of Briſtol tho a * of the 
Houſe of Lords, was obliged to confeſs his 
error, and recant the offenſive paſſages in his 


b book. Je <0! 1602} 01 bs! 0 oo 


The erden of the Fleet for taking ſir Tbo- 
mas Shitle 


eyn was ſent to goal; and not releaſed, 


until — firſt on K the bar of 


the Houſe; confeſſed his error: and aſked par- 
don. The Houſe did more got content 
with making examples of , theſe offenders, 
they have leſt to a noble monu- 
ment of their knowledge, of the conſti - 
tution, and of their virtue and ſpitit in reſiſting 
the attacks, that were made upon it. It is an 
apology from that Houſe to ki 
which, the rights and eiae n the Com- 
n r Tory o7 75 » Bt; 1 321144411198 mon 


attempts of a profligate + 


ng JAMBS-3ri0- 


| 10 ) g 

mons are aſſerted, 1 che moſt manly and ſpi- 
ite terms. The 2 pology is tos Jong tq be 
inſerted iti ” ples 1 will only trangeribe 

— aflages, that ate à doofe is my 
| ect. G 44 if 44 Wy 91 ˙ 11D Mr ; l | 
"2 And cotierarywiſe with all humble and dae 
& to your Majeſty Our Sovereign Lord 
2 Head, againſt thoſe miſinformations we 
% moſt = avouch. Ns 
Fit. That our Phivilepes 80 titties 
« ate — Rich and Dur INHERIT AN, 
«no leſs than our very LAN DS and Goops. 
% Secondly. That our Privileges and Liber- 
«ties cannot be withheld from us, denied, 


. 


4 or impaired, but with apparent Wrong to 


& the Whole State of the Realm. 2 


* Thirdly.” 'And that our makin gof requeſt | 


2 in the entrance of Parliament, 10 enjoy our 
„ Privilege, is an act only of anners, and 
et doth weaken our Right no more than our 

„ ſuing to our King for our lands by petition; 

«which form, though new and more decent, 

«than the old by PRECIP R, yet the Subj ect s 

„ Right is no lets new than old. Naa 

n ourthly. Tag We avouch alſo, that ür 

H buſe is 2 Couxr ef Rrconp; and ſo 

Meet eee dd. 


|tes F 25%. That thiks! is nd the hight: 


« fading cburt in this land, that bught"to 


* eñter into corn peteney, either i dignity or 


avehivrity, With this high Court of Pils- 
| by ment; . Which With your "Majeſty's" royal 
= Ives] ds to other courts, but from 
” r eives neither laws nor orders. 


21 0 NI 4 15 999119 e Sixthly. 
1492} s | 
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5 8 5 eh. We, \$rouch tha that the 
8056550 Gag x 00 

— of R Return of all ſuch, Writs, ang 

60 125 Elcetten of all fach Members as —— 

J upto itz, without Which the freedom of elec- 
| Fl tion, were not intire: reis 
ws. And that the Chancery, though a ſtand⸗ 
ing court under your Majeſty, be, to fend 
out, thoſe writs, and to receive the, returns, 
cc and to, preſerve them; yet the ſame is done 
40 only tor. the uſe of the Parliament, Oper 
« ohh, neither the, Ghaucerys. na. any: other 
© court, ever had, or ougot. to have, one 
60 ve. 77 Juriſo didl ion. 

It is impolfible to read "the f hiſtory of. the 
next reign, that of Charks che "Firſt, eſpecrally 
the 14 or 15 firſt years of it, AL conceiv- 
ing the higheſt, reverence for memory, of 
thoſe great men, .who ſtood forth at that cri- 
tical, period, in, defence of the Donſtitution. 
Never was there at any one time in the Houſe 
of Commons, nor perhaps in any other Af. 
ſembly, fuch a number of men, eminent for 
learning, for good ſenſe, for virtue and courage, 
as appeared in the Houſe of Commons, during 
the four firſt Parliaments of that anhappy 
Prince; and it is owing to the virtues and 
abilities of an Elliat, a Coob, a Lit Heaton, a Gren- 
ville, a Philips, and many, others recorded in 
the hiſtories, of thoſe times, that the Subjects 
of Britain are nat at iis day as much enſlaved 
as thoſe of France and; $ pain... Upon all points 
of controverſy, about the Conſtitution, much 
reſpect and deference will ever be ſhe wi to the 
B 2 ſenti- 


11 


pb DR mhwhinwit tothe 

| thoſe venerable Patriots: and 
Jail: thereforepawithout ny yi ology 255 

your ir / ſantiments of — the 
theobreach of p ein Merci ollbuts, in 
the 4th year of Charles the Iſt, extracted from 
the Patliam HKNoryzwi\A\ NSX a 
-11Acomplaintiwasmade'to the Houſe of Com- 
mons by Mr. Rolls, a Member ſof 'the: Houſe, 
land acmerchant, that his gocds were ſelzed by 

the oſficers bf the cuſtoms ;; upon which the 
omirers vf ghe cuſtomis were ſent for, and exA- 
[mine by the Howſeinv (0!) 26W 31 0 0rlι 


oben 961 Bir 1 E100 Aid, barmot sd 2 


»b 10 


2 Nr, fa ARS! 80201 olved, in, 't N 
1 101 bs olle * 

2 Vet 45 9 TERA © partiglar „Sen- 
| 4 Right the's 1040 Js 
yu : 

; vw 1 ee F101 e "of l the 


wol 1 Do 'evd Tad We ic 
-ni dtoLetithe committee conſider of the two 
b& farmer; and for the viblation of the Läber- 


bow ties:ofIthis! Houſe, let us not do leſsithan 


: %$ourfathers. Was ever the information of 
h Member committed to a committee? Let 
i Hus ſendifbr the parties. 5 
2y2b $:Mr: Dau, one of the cuſtomers, being 
oc ecalled im to ſanſwer the point of Privilege in 

„taking Mr. Rollis goods, being a Member 
21F5cob| this Iioule, ld, he tool Mr; Rolls's 
noff2gdadsoby ouirtueof a dommiſſion under the 
W iSealj1 and lother |vwarrants remaining 
yd dd, | « in 


r ꝶͤ— ff 8 


OAT 0 OH 
gin 4henhinds: of Sir y 


Elli x thitche 
ck newW Mr. Nalie r to Heck : 2 


£5; ang that Mira oil demanded has/Privlege, 


ſec ary re —— that this Privi 
** tended\obly:t6 his rt and not 
d Gtodr,cnes AT 2dr wrt 18 di 207 


« Sir Jobn Elliot. Th (heartbload:of the | 


Commonwealth receiveth life from the Pri- 
5, vilteelof this Houſe. S We TN yd eon 
t was reſolved by queſtion, that this hall 
*, be; preſently taken into -confideration, and 
, being conceived: avbuſineks)-of i great comile- 


“ quence, it was reſolved ahatithe; Houſer ſhall 


* be formed into. \apupittes. for the freedom 


6 of debate. 


. Mr. Hiesl lb Argue. "Aft "Protege 


* allowed for the hepefit 3 — 
* R. "The 12 iamen The 80 15 aboye 
* any other, and; the Parljament on- ag de- 


cide Ptivile TY f X and Y lk a 
ot Worries, "DO 8 Par kamen nt, a ny 


« "Sir Robert Philips, Thus you I {I 
144 faſb the Prerogative of the King doth in- 
ttench an the Liberty of the Subject, and 
how hardly it is recovered! He then cited 
r mamyioprecedents, wherein the goods of a 


94 Member of Parliament were privileged from 


ſeizure in the Exchequer? Ina Elz. it 
+ $5 was reſolved in Parliament, that twenty days 


| % before, and twenty days afterwards/was the 


Arctic of Privilege. vid 1M gains: “ 
„ And the committee of the wholechouſe 
reported, that they took into coriſidrxration 

eee —— of the Liberties of the houſe 

60 by 


. 


f 7 1 
46 de o A if FN b 8 
5 e te and 6 5 theg.realye 
"Rt » houſe, ought,to,have 
Fa 1 —— 1 59thiFiib ot 
| Pa Nay ie — taken from the pro- 
cedings of Parliament, I hays confined myſelf 
2 the more antient ones, de purpoſely 
thoſe of 0h f latter times; not becauſe the modern 
journals do not furniſh, any, but becauſe they 
occur ſo fre e and ate ſo well known, 
at I think & needleſs. to trouble you, with. 
em... Scarcely a ſeſſion paſſes without fur- 
ihing inftances of one pr. both. houſes of Par- 
liament, exercil) ng. the Power of committing. 
for breach, of Privilege, and of. each. houlc's 
judging of its own Privileges, _— controul. 
Even | in the very laſt ſeſſions, of Parliament, we 
find by the 4065 pred that a Peereſs in het 
own right, having been, arreſted; during the 
ſitting of parliament, the hogſe of. Lords; im- 
5 all the Parties concerneſ in bringing 
e action and executing, the wit; and obliged 
them to pay, all coſts: And every oe knows, 
that in this caſe, WP Privileges of both houſes 
ate <qual. 4 ” ir yr How Hat 
It i 1s then cleat, 1 think, wv the, conſtant, 
3 and proceedings of Farliament, 
that the houſe. of Commons hath. at all times 
enjoyed and Exerciſed, the ſole, Right of. 4 
ing ol its own. rivileges, an an d of puniſhipg for 
brea ch. ee Seer era, 
will 1 e vou, by the mot uncon- 
trovericd. ay w authorities, and by concur- 
- rent 5 8 of the judges, and, their decla- 
A from the earlieſt ages of the Engliſh 
Conſtitution, 


kk. . OA wo wn wh Oo . 


„ „ LAY as 


12 


* ( 15 
Conſtitution; down to 3 th a 
neither the court of Chance 5 poi: 1 
ia Weſtimiaſter-hall can, of ** Aid, . Fache 
to diſcharge a Commitment by the houſe of 
Commons; and thst, the judges in England 
have' always held and declared themſelves, in- 5 
capable of giving n upon the Privi-, 
leges of either houſe of Parliament, as bor 
Extra Spharam attiotatis. | 
« Thomas Thorp being ſpeaker of the hole 
of Commons, 31 Hen. VI. Was in time of. 
«« prorogation Atreſted and Im riſoned at the 
6 ſuit ot Richard, Duke of 97 225 upon a Jug 
« ment obtained in the Aae KD, A 
The Commons, at the te- aſſembling of. ; 
«that Fanta wanting their Speaker, len 
« up ſome of their Members to make Com. 
e plaint thereof to the bo and Lords, an and 
« to defire their Speaker's re eaſe... - 2 
44 Upon this the Duke ives the L od an F 
« account of the hah mütter. nc 
* Whertupon' (faith the Patacent Ry 11 
«the Lords piritual and Temporal, not. I 
« rendirg to impeach or Hütt The Libelties 
«© and Privileges of them that were e 
% for the Commons of this land to this pie, 
ſent Parliament, but equally after the courle. 15 
«©-of law to miniſter ultice, wk to Habe pM 
Wedge what the Taly will ſay in that behalf: 


41 Opened land "declared © H the 1607 5 oh | | 


« premiſes ; and aſked of theth N, By aeinth 4 
«(are Thotmas'thould"be' delivere May om 9 


4 Kn“ by force and virtue bk, the Privile feges MT 
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Jv | "a 
e For Nl FAVOR | 
0 d 4, has they, 


« ought not to Ae to that queſtion, tins! 
e And then follow don 
4 Hat Tbe Judges recognition]! een 
% Firſt. For it hath not been uſed before” 
_ «+; tiine that'the!Juſtives'ſhould in anywiſe de- 
termine the Privileges of this high Court of 
Parliament. 
Second. For it is ſo high and mighty in 
«Its patere): - 15) 0 cee, 

14 bind. That limbay make lar! 
e Pourth) And . (determination aud 
« e of that Privilege belongeth to 
«the Lords of the Parliament and not to the 
4 Juſtices. ammo 97 16 nb an 05 


Kia he ſe cal A iet ns V WAN 1 th 
1 0 a ne 6 8 hi 

= decl 190 180 e on, No 
"thr Or 0 we ar nee Is @ fach an 


« Raniding, rule of aw, and ah e 
* «all bers, enrolled d among the re, 


x: hg! ad og TAs Parliament, for cer 
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% 12 
wy this dedliration has, in 1 ucceeding 


0 tion, been of ſuch ; weight aa ae ty, that 


will venture to alſert, there is not . ig le in- 
1 ere the iy 0 Chancery, or any in- 
raul ever, 9770 710 to diſcharge a com- 
Ae of the hou le 0 mon or breach 
57 Bu” 


P rival ege,, ny (7) at 'w ene e two 


following 


Ps A ww oo . 
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f 1 if — de OY kes 
of hotan and All the Ig 9, And 5/4 * 
lemn judgmertt of che chf uf King's . 8 
none of thoſe courts c diſbar ge ar tate cog- 
nizance of, the commitment of ie houſe of 
commons 139d nor Heel i at N 
The nekt caſe I ſhall mention, is taken 
ſtom the dehates in Parliament a caſeʒ uhichr 
= been extremely well remarked unten AH 
a pamnplitet lately/quibliſhed, entitled. c u- 
dation of the proceedings of the Affembly; ste: 
but it is to hppoſite to be omixted bers} eſ- 
recially as ittwas, I thinks! the firſt attempt 
madtzſinde the above celebrated determina- 
tion an! Thorp s caſe, of drawing'the! juriſa 
diction and judgment of the houſe 4 


ad 97 examen. 


Ty 


| "A motto Fr 


1 1 n ebe O 
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enn ſg 5 
gan, in Caſtödy e e (Erpean 
of fee of th 05 "Hat 90585 , 
115 55 fs 5 10 $0 ==. - .. 
15 Ph der 175. Yo Ms 7% | | 
fins a e 0 U 05 e 
— occaſion FW. Ks me MBE 
hs "Route, dick ag able * 4 2 4 an i | 
ak UA da in the Hod TB. 16 | i 
ae oem ($685 dy one ech. rfl Me, "ting = 
*'a6th real ch br e n be "intended to'redth, vn 
6 uh} cnthittbegt t ade h. e 6 0 


4. Patenten ' 
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not above two 
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* to caſes bailable, and: direct ſack) courſes 
for the execution of the Act as cannot bg 


u underſtood ſhbuld relate to any commit 
ment made by either houſe A commit 

* ment of this houſe is always in the nature 
f a judgment, and the AG is only for caſes 


< pbailable, which commitments upon judge 


1 mont are not. m nel Tm1os frm, Hh, 

Here, then, is A judge, nefufng. even - to 
| grant a autit of habeas Corpus, for a com- 
mitment of the houſe of Commons, and this 
years after the paſſing of the 
babeas Corpus Act; and, ſir William Jones 


declari . — hduſe that; that Act ne not 
intenge not could not be under ſtoc N 
10 commitments by either chouſe of 


Parliament; The opinions of | eminent 
lawyers are of great authority, from the cha- 


reteivb much additional weight from a conſi- 
deration of the time, in which they » Were 
g for the law es, that the inten- 
| of lan Act of Parliament is heſt knovn 
from thoſe, who lived at or near the time; in 
which ſuch Act paſſed. And you will accerd- 
ingly find this authority, ſupported by the o- 
pinion of the lord- Keeper, and all the juthges 


in England, in the next caſe dam; going 10 


mentioꝝ ; thats the celebrated caſe of the 
; \Ayte/bary'men: i JR ETH: 2117) dt al 
As this urasi the fitſt time, that the juriſ- 
diction and the pover of commitment of the 
houſe of Commons ever was made a queſtion 
of in Weſtminſter Hall; s the — "P 
e 


racters and reputation of the men ; but they 


| ( 29 } 
the courſe of it, brought on a conteſt between 
the houſe of Lords and the Cvmmens; as it 
Was diſeuſſed, both in Parliament» ànd in 
Weſtminſter: Halb by the ableſt layers and 
the greateſt men in England; and, as there 


Was a ſolemn judgment upon it in the King's 
Bench, which is nowa record and a ſtand- 
ing rule, in all caſes of the fame kifid ; F 
will, with your leave, inſert the caſ e. 
A complaint was made by the honourable 
«houſe of Commons, that, fi nee their laſt re- 
e ſolutions in the cauſe of Aſhby and White, 
„ t by F. Pa, 
% l Oviat; F. Peyton, H. Baſſe and D. Horne) 


and proſecuted by R. Meud againſt the c n- 


«1 tables of A. ry, in breach of the privĩ- 
© leges of that honourable houſe: whereupon 
6: they were pleaſed to order the matter of the 
aid complaint to be heard at the bar af 
their houſe and ordered the 
0 t ned to ee ed a day 
*4ccordingly.”! Wn, 9ma Sor to none): 
he battics: appeared, (all but Mead) 
0 vrhen the witneſſes were examined; and 
* they! ſederally called to the bar of the 
* houſe, and then withdrew, and upon full 
hearing the houſe! were pleaſed, to order 
| their fpeakbr to iſſue out warrants, for 
40 committing them (being taken into cuſto- 
10 to her Majeſty s goal of Newgate 
Ia the Michaelmas vacation io they 
«prayed un Habra; Cor put upon the ſtatute 
50 Chai dj upon dee nt all 
Jud ges met, and acbviſed Whether ſthay 
arnoifteup sti t Orb ſtnimffa Wegner 
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| . that, they 4 17 be 
: pts 1 7 1 gil po 0 . heach 
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büg! 5 een 


hehe Matter hang 
4 9 e dere rige Us. 
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5 1 Si chief juſtice, Holt,) as his 
FL Calc, 8, 72h lde DO been 


erer e ene £99gplia- 
tion vid IT 1 e ju gs FE 10 wie ee 
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Sol 


Hoßi 1 ey 1 16 0 RN arr 

-6cſt ſugtudi joe: 0 they 

on ws ien form, gf, the war- 

91 1% bw „ 10 Thor Ag e 

15 191 0 G igg. 17 

iis: {by de _ 12 hat, t he, — 
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„ Citizen and urge! es in Ames lem- 
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3 0 2 0 
e bled,acconding 10 the precedent in my 
Hh Jord dhaitſburycs caſe, Is Mags heed IN 


-9] 919W Vela (nforered/ bythe gen dd. 
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«21128 hat it 18 68d, Bein rding Wabeir 
dan rm and - it inf 


Tl cakes” watrih t Wuas by eder d the 


4e base.“ n 4 befasig esu 


12086 Objection. 3 Morin for | 


. bring ging bit actiofl 
> the Buy: rde. Kaſs 12 255 77 Coat 


„ Anfwer! What 18 p e 99 82 
. fig With inte adi the Fs oft 6 
} 85 


« e 7 rivilege are e for takin 52 
of kf h 56 te fobhHiNgthed 5 
| A 5 — at 
m ger; tht" ul 
9555 e — — 
3 jul iv — t atid/the Firm 
8 her -courts 6 under 


a war ifs, therefore are not tied 
. . inferſot urts! AE 


1 & Objection.” Shall the houfe of Conittibns 
2 © Take rick" power to regulate RO e- 
tions lh brought, © hd” What 4 Kis 
l er Nee . * el bf. nn ol. 
Anſwer. ſuppoſe tht -high 
ite Tevurk would Fond the progres of the" 
me 1a f Ef gland RW M g Ache 
2 etal to have ſuch thouglrts; Au no 
2 body dares _ ſo, or Will p f ine to 
Laſt ſay t6; and peo pc 19 — Au en that 
* Wha ay, e da e S will 
wi "take a Way th 1 1 Ani TU bus de peoße wy 
bold iy There 


prev the 


1 


"7 #2; | 
19 85 ja) to de 8970 i 
ether Hi N farktht, 
e bas ffie Bounds 


ys et fury ali the courts bf Weſtmiriſte 
Oy have a power to judge of the atitho- 
of the houſe of nene; or that 
e orders and commitments of che Houſe 


| 285 E bene cam be "diſthargett in Weſt⸗ 
minſter hall; nor were they eyer before 


«attempted to be diſcharged Here upon 75 
* commitment by the Hôuſe of Comm 


46 which 1 18 4 good argument, according 68 : 


„ my lord Coke's rule, that we want ower 
1 55 ite It Would be impoffible for us to 


Wt 1 _ py ek of the höuſe of 
ere here are 10 printed Books 
Tp their _ bo n6ris there any”) 2 


49: By Shih wee cin attaiß to che knowledge 


4p then b beten uſtbim and privite lege 


—— . A8 Arcane. in the Ib aid re- 
theit own' Kouſe's krone — pr 
«ep depend altogether 1 mts 
4 if Kent They do; Þ a Fon: 
« tempt and breach of e f prongs s And 
tang mall fy my * chey a e es 
of the Walch; 08 upon the teturn i 375 
5 peating ho Wet comtnitted/ by'che houſe 
2 E Güt juriſdiction ceaſes- 86 
Fate eu and P ib. 2119.21 en 


üs Aion tho as nnen to ell! 


499011 A Me, Juſtice, Pow EL u, aid 9910 N 
k hat the: Commons have a ear 
not 
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Abl / 
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202 ot b * om B 5 * 4211 aft, | 
ut. do. judge, of 


tb 1225 lw Age 0 
, y Ns POT e and. Ne theic 
aſe, ſecundum. a Ft: et Conſuetudinem 


ah, Row AF 4 Inft. 23˙ and by this law 
eſe perſons are committed, . and now are. 
roug! be, diſcharged. by the, common 
law. 275 reſolution of of the Commons 
2 RPA 4s 1 of privileges, is a judg- 
8 ment, | and commitment an FxeFuljon 
20 fu it, .w hich « 2 be controuled, for chis 
8 SOT be to draw. it ad al e 
P FO Re Games world not. be ſupreme 
«Ju 4 their own pri ileges. „ bg th 
5 880 is, court 997 Y other 1 


10 92 0 tha their uriccliction, but, nat 

«& th 1 for no a on 

0 WWE 6105 2 Ok at, court, tho, they 

x; 575 e o if the houſe, of 
ds. 


0.1 


as take. Cognigancę of 
a ae i bez nd prohibition 
e nie.: for no inferior court can prohi- 
bit; a ſuperior ; J and, no, prohibition, Was 
co ell here; nor cauld we have grant it 
or the, houſe of Commons, is. Fa ta 
off | ordinary cqurts of law... 44% 
« Tn,the.4th. Inſt 50,. is, doth not þ belong 
«tothe, judges to N of any, Jaw, Privi- 
« leges, or duſtams 0 1e A 2 the 
« laws, cuſtoms, and privileg 
« ment are better to eee _ 100 


* rolls of Parliament and IF er N and 


% by precedents and cbntinual experience, 
185 chan can be ex preſſad hy any ons linimn's 
pen. N 
c c In 


1 
en Ant. exery court of juitice bath laws: 


*Þ and; euſtoms for its direction : ſome hy thei . 


gemmon-Jaw, ſome byrthe civil and can- 
„ notrlaw, ſome by particular e 
itaszg: (o the high court o rere 


3 Sus propriit (agibus, et ranſuetu dritibus fubſije 


cli chat judges ought not to give any opia 


ion of; ia; matter of Parliament betauſst 


© 1t is not 15 be decided b y:: the; common 
"laws, but fequndum: 1 et con ſuetudi- 
2 nem, Parliamentig gand Coke ſays, Iſtaclex 
cab om 0g egg. Nen obs d e 
< | & paucis cgnita. No who ſhall judge: 
Eo ops ok 77 0 8 e 
| Commons, Who are, the ꝓtoper judges 
«4 of en leg. hayeſadjudgdd-iit! 
9 Ds be;a breach of. their privileges? e 
The judgment of the gurt, as it: was 
5 made up, upon the roll by the direction 
of my lord chief jaſtice Holt, was: Run. 
H COgntteo c: ca., captionts ei detentionis proditts 
* „ Nen hertines ad curſam doninict reg ind, idlo 
©; nemititurs; :; Which: is as ſtrong and con- 
clufiye, againſt; the juriſdiction. of the counts 
in Weſtminſter-hall, in caſes of commitment 
by the houſe of Commons for breach of pri- 
vilege, as words can make it. It has ſo much 
the force of a law with the judges in Weſt» 
minſter- hall, and is of ſuch authority, that, 


in the ſcaſe of the honorable Alexander Mur 


ray, committed by order of the houſe of Com. 
mons abeut 12 of, fourteen years ago, (the) 
only * of an habęag corpus aged for, on 


commitment af 0 houſe of Conunons, 
8 ſince 


3 S on wo wa m A © tes .2- As Att. ls ß oe P 0 = Ya rg Ws 
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farce! the determibstien in the of the Aylel- 
body meny ulis eaulefreominitmnent' rembn'd” 
bytbebgealer as buy an order of "the houſe 
of Commons, without* any crime alledged; 
and thei Judges cſaidy Fo l rot huoſtion the” 
at botiey-of thor Hon, un deniand\ the cue, 
ther co,] os judge the Jane "and thete-' 
foto they refuſed to diſcharge the priſonety and 
ſocvenandedifbings bobi99D 5d 07 ion a 31 ** 

Nom if were to Took for prectdents'from 
tho mother country,/ to ſupport our Chanceltor's 


condutt, in tho caſe in queſtionthere $'gbuſee, = 


that all the prededents from thencs are agumſt 
him. Yet is it inoſt ſurpriſing tobear, bath Rat 
conſidence thoſe, who ar for giwing A 
Privileges taſſert'tho juſtioe and ſegality ef he 


| Chancellbr's2dbtermination; without A tingle. | 


authority-t0.ſapporttheir aſſertion- Bug no- 

thing has furptized me more, than t heaf 
graye men, and ſbme Who bught to know bet-" 
ter, leauing opbu the finigle opitiien of Lord 
Chief Juſtice Holt, as on à ſufficient authorſty; 
althoughs tcheyimuſt know! it is none, that it 
wus Gverdtuled, nan that the very teverſel e 
his opinion wab declared 40 be the lat T0 
ſych ſhifts are men reduced, who have ac had 
cduſetto Yefehdl! But what wild become of thele” 
antiptivilegians, When even this tw ig; whiell 


ther have aid hold of, und are forced to leu 


upon is taken flom them? If it can be ſne 
that even Lord Chief Juſtice) Hohes Gνjꝭjãja 
(which-they conſider of higher authority chaff! 
that of all other jodges, Hgher even h we 


9201 


adjudged caſe) ĩs, in chat part of che A 
* 5 


(SS) 
ry Gee . Wann 
Ariel agaihſt them, and again bf oof 


Ehintellors de derm arto ; Will elle be in 


deſt encugh to give up” the argument! 8 TOM 
We? it is Yi will zþþciP upon à review of 


het bete, Erery boch tkhows,” that the iwrie 


ef Ffabeas Corpus is of two kinds. There ig 
4 keit of Habeas Corpus which the ſubheck is 
entitled to by common law, and Which — 
Na Able 510 in Term time by the court ; and, 
8 4 Wy of "Habeas Cotpus by the (tes 
tuͤte of er H. Which the Chancellor or 
bg of the Jude es is at all times to grant vpon 
81 Mean The Hatter is the only Habeas 
that a Chancellor can grant. Now 
& in ap plication for an Habeas Corpus, in 
the" above ſe of the'Ayleſbaty men, was out 
of Term, Tothe Lord Kreper % England, up“ 
6h the ſtitute of 31 Cat! II. This is theres 
fore the application, which moMMly reſemtzles 
that which was made to the Chaneellor here 
ä be CORY add VI. Neil; and it does, indeed, 
exactly reſemble it. But tlie Lord Kee 

er gland, upon, the return” of the wfit, 
thooght the matter of ' ſuch conſequence, 'thit 
he did not chuſe to rely upon his own judy- 
ment, nor did he chuſe to depend upon = 
wh, *which he could have from the argu- 
ents of the Prifoners counſel r 

the le perhaps, as men whoſe duty it was 
Head him) bur, he called to his aſſiſtapce 
"the Judges of England, my Lord Holt one 
th 15 725 Alt the fadges met, and aſter the 
ir ere deliberation" among ' themſelves 


— 
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* 
vpon the queſtion. whether the priſoners, we : 
balable by that ſtatute? d declared it — 
mouſly as their opinion, THAT THEY WERE 
NOT, and they were. according y.cemanded..... 
L bave before ſhewn. it, to have been the | 
opinion of Judge, Raymond and Sir William 
Jones, very ſoon after the paſſing the Habeas 
Corpus act, that, that act did nat reach the 
commitments by either houſe of Parliament. 
Here then, is, that opinion eſtabliſhed into 
la, by — ek determination of the Lord 
Keeper and all the Judges of E ngland in 1794. 
By what authority then, or upon what pre- 
cedents could the Chancellor, on an, Habeas - 
Corpus by, the ſtatute of 34; Gar, II,. hang 
the commitment of the A Apen, e could. 
find no precedents at home, he;cqu'd bree X 
hers. ; 3 or no Chancellor or] ps c 5 Hs 
in, this iſland, ever 795 5 0 eacdel ion, th 


oh Jon 


commitmepts of the Aſſembly, and my 
to diſcharge them. Will it be, aflertgd, 
We of Teese che. 98 
s of the houſe of Commons? It is allerieg; 
ad the advocates for this doctrine go furthef, 
— ſays that we have no Privilege, but what 
the, King is pleaſed to allow us. I will endear 
vour to prove, that, if the Aſſembly have not 
the, Privileges of the houſe, of Commans, they 
have,no Privileges ; for. that, Ihe King cqnngr 
by law grant. them, Fer, I will endeayour 
Uewilg to ſhe v that, F the Aflcanb dot 
hald-their Privileges pen the ſame ind ehe 
dent terms, with the, houſe of e 


t 
people of this don have! no Slept 
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teiefaults of arbitruty power, no fecffty for 
their Mers, their . Or thei! Nepel de 
o As aſſerted by thoſe HO argue ug aint 
Privijepe;>that the King of Great Britam, ak 
being ſtiſed Lord bf Jamaica and the coloniss; 
ma |S gh ſubſects in thuſe colonies, whit 
meaſure of Liberty, und Hat form of Govern! 
ment he pleaſes; an aſſertion moſt abſutd, tale, 
Andcwicked : Theſe Colonies ate not; like his 
Majeſtys German dominions, the Property of 
vor Sovereign”! God forbid, they ſhoud ever 
beebme the Property of any King or potentate 
pen earth?” They ate part of the Britiſh em- 
re, overtthe whoteof which his Muajeſty pre- 
as the head, andifoftilted and declared iin 
muy Britiſn acts of Parliament. Theit iafva- 
Sitints are all Britiſh fubjscts; entitled to the 
Act bf England, and tos its Conſtitution, as 
heir inherftance 30 pofſeſſing their Rightb urid 
Privileges, by as frce und certain a temurez a8 
that, by-whieW they hold their lande, ag that, 
by ich the King holds his crown. Never 
us ie ptetended, till now, that a Biltiſh ſub- 
b becathe à flave, or forfeited any of the 
ights and Prieileges of an Engliſhman, by 
etthing ima Britiſh Colony: Even in _ 
of Charles II. when arbitrary power, under 
he ſhelter of unlimited Prerdgative, was mak - 
ing large ſtrides over the land, there was no 
Aifrerence ade, bettoeen the Rights andi con- 
dition of fubjects in the colonies,” and thoſc 
: in Engl ard? NW. he 4 T 28 Hob 
Ir | % | RE a 


mia ,nonuAM bid 2 mnomifict :: here 
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There is a remarkable che in that reign, 
which: tets-, the doctrine in à clear light. Jt 
was an action brought againſt a governo of 
Bat bhadocs, for: ſome arbitrary proccedings; a- 


gainſt a gentleman there: the-governor's, pro- 
ceedings could not, it ſeems, be juſtifſed/ by 
law, ras pleaded: his. Tuftrattions, | 
After paſſing through the lower courts, the 
cauſe! was brought by writ of error into the 
houſe of Lords; and in the pleadingy of the 
lawyers, the Oonſtitution of the: colonies and 
the Rights of the coloniſts; are fully and finely 
ſet forth. It was argued, that the colonies could 
not be eoiſſideted as conquered countries; 
they were part of the Engliſh empite, ſettlell 
edel by Engliſhmen, who neither did ner 
could, forfeit any Right by ſettling in a cole- 
ny: that, they had a night to the laws of Eng- 
land): that, the jadges there were obliged {to 
determine according to law: that Ta/irivetiohs 
10 U governor could only be underſtood, as: di- 
rections in matters of ſtate and government; 
and Could! not he admitted in judicial determi- 
nations, without Oppre/ion and Infuſtice to the 
ſubject. And this doctrine was ſo fully ad- 
mitted, that it was not denied, even bey che 
aw yers on the other fade.) 1 + 46 
8 a further proof, that this was the gone- 
[ey ſenſe of the nation in that reign, it is no- 
torious, that one of - the. articles of impench- 
ment, againſt the great Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon was, That be had introduced an garbi- 
"lf trary 
'*o1'Cafes in Parliament. Sir Richard Dutton, Plaint. 
verſus R. Howell, &c. 
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| triany Govtrntnent into bis Mayefty' Plantations: 
And:at4is-:one of the crimes for which that 
gtaat miniſter and favourite was baniſhed, by 
act of parliament; and that indeed, which 
mnuithe vindication he has left of himſelf, he 
has ſaid leaſt to palliate or juſtify, :: 
But our Rights will beſt be underſtood, by 
a review of the Conſtitution of this colony; 
of its beginning and progreſs to this time. 
Eyetry body knows, that Jamaica was con- 
quered from the Spaniards by a fleet and army! 
ſent out by Cromwell, under the Command 
ob Admiral enn and General Venallatie Af. 
terethe reduction of the iſland, the Spaniards 
either quitted it, or were all driven out 3216; 

that it remained inhabited only by the ſoldiers, 
who had conquered it; and it was governed of 
courſe by military lars, until ſome time aſter 


the reſtoration of Qhatles H. when the mea! 


ſure of making it an Engliſh ſettlement, by 
ſending out à colony, was adopted. The 
King, in order to induce his kitiiedts: to tranſa 
port themſelves and families hither, and be 
come ſettlets, put out a ptoclamation, offer 
ing them many encouragements; and particu- 
lathy; That all abildren of any f our nalurul 
born:fubjetls\ q Englund, to be burn in Jamaicu, 
ſhall from i heir 'reſpettive birth be reputed to. 
bee und ſhall. be} rec denizons of England; and 
Shak ddaus the fame' Privileges\\to all mtents and 
pwr poſes, at dun free burn ſubjrcis ofi England- 
Nor ſabuldi any thing leſs than this have 
been ſufficient, to induct the free ſubiects of 
Bngland eee and friends, and 

Mods .; - Jettle 
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feral themſelves in a remote and i 
climate. In purſuance of the royal promiſt 
in this proclamation, and as ſoon as — 
ny Was numerous and conſiderable enougb, to 

make it an object for civil government, a civil 
government was inſtituted the ſame Which 
has ſubſiſted in it ever ſince. The King could 
not give any other form of civil government 
or laws, than thoſe of England; and accord 
ingly we ſhall ſee} that the form of governs! 
ment here reſembles that of England, as neata 
ly as the condition of a dependent colony can 
be brought to reſemble; that of its mother 
country, which is a e and eee e 
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Here, as in Bn gland. we Hover Coronensy! 
Conftables, and Falls of | the. Peace. We 
have a court of à Common Pleas, court of R 
chequer,cand a coutt of King's Bench: we have! 
a court of Chancery, and we have a court of O#L! 
diary for the probate of wills and grantingiad- 
miniſtrations. The coroner is elected by the peo 
ple, the conſtables are appointed by the juſtices 
of the peace, the juſtices of the ꝓeaee and the 
judges of all the courts act by authority of 
the King's commiſſion under the broad ſeals! 
The different orders of judicature here, them 
are exactly like thoſe in England, ſubſiſting 
by the ſame authority, and inſtituted forthe 
ſame purpoſes. There is the ſame reſemblanee 
preterved, in the forms of our legiſlature a it 
is compoſed of three eſtates off which che 
governor (as repreſenting the King) is heath, 
_— no order —— place of 
a houſe 


(86) 
—— is ſupplied by à council of 
naive gentlemen, appointed by the King, 
which, in the ſyſtem of our legiſlature, forms 
the upper houſe. The lower bouſe is com- 


as in Britain, of the repreſentatives of 


N people, elected by the frecholders; and 
| — three bodies form a legiſlature which ex- 
ereiſes the higheſt acts of legiſlation, for it 
raiſes money, and its laws extend to the life, 
liberty, and property of the ſubject, ſeveral 
having ſuffered death upon laws paſſed by our 
We — even before they have received the 
Royal aſſent. Theſe three eſtates ought by 
the conſtitution, to be perfectly free in their 
- deliberations, and perfectly 2 each 
other. In their legiſlative: capacities they are 
entitled to, and have. ever enjoyed, the ſame 
Privileges with their teſpective bodies in the 
mother country, which they are intended to 
repreſent; and they do preſerve, I believe, as 
nearly as they can, the ſame forms: But the 
two firſt branches cannot, from the nature of 
things, be made to reſemble thoſe they are 
ſuppoſed to and: for, as nearly as the 2 
bly does. For exemple the King ap 
perſonally and in full Majeſty at the head Gf his 
Parliament; his conſent gives ſull life and du- 
ration to ſuch bills as are offered to him by his 
Parliament; and he has in himſelf full power 
to approve. or rejcct them. The Governor, 
though he repreſents the King in our legiſla- 
ture, yet acts by a delegated power, and exerr 


= only ſuch patts of the prerogative, as the 


Laas b plealed 16 intruſh hum with, | Thus 
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too; altho his conſent is neerſſary here tame 
enacting laws, and his con{cntaidee giv them 
full-dorce white they laſt, yet, it can give 
them but a temporary exiſtence, until ths 
King's pleaſure is known, it is from his mad 
joſty s conſent that they receive their full life 
and duration. Our Governor is alſo bound to 
follow inſtructions, in his legiſlative capacity? 
and in this acts, indeed, but miniſterially, 
and is not therefore, nor can, from the na 
ture of things be independant. 

The members of the Council, or upper 
houſe, do not hold their places as an inheri- 
tance,” nor yet for life, but at pleaſure, liable 
to be difplaced upon any occaſion by a Govers 
nor; and they have often been diſplaced upon 
veryiſlight.qurptemees. This body, then, is but 
a very imperfect repreſentation of a houſe df 
Peers; and, becauſt of the uncertain tenure; 
by which they hold their places, wants much 


of that independance, which is proper toes. 


very branch of the legiſlature in a free couns 
try. They want much too of the power of 
the upper houſe: but they have, perhaps; 8 
great à ſhare of it, as it would be ſafe to truſt 
to ſo flux and dependant a body. In their lev 
giſlative capucity however, they have n con 
ttitutionalg right to the privileges of Parlia- 
ment; ſince in our conſtitution, their conſent 
is neceſſary to the enacting of laws. 
The 4/e-mbly,' or lower-houſe, has an en- 
act reſemblance of that part of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, which t ſtands for here d It is; 
indeed, an epitome of the houſo of Comions 
01 Wa Called 


4 
Called FO the fame. authority, deriving its 
power from the. ſame ſource, inſtituted for the 
ſame ends, and governed by the ſame forms; 
it will be difficult, I think, to find a reaſon, 
why it ſhould not have the ſame privileges and 
the ſame powers, the ſame ſuperiority over the 
courts of juſtice, and the ſame rank in the 
ſyſtem of our little community, as the houſe 
— that of Britain; eſpecially, 
ſince all the courts of juſtice here are gover- 
ned by the fame laws, enjoy the ſame privi- 
leges, exerciſe the ſame powers, and hold the 
fame rank with thoſe, they reſpectively repre, 
ſent. Thus for example. The coroner, the 
juſtice of the peace, the judges of the court 
of King's Bench, Common Pleas and Exche- 
quer, the chancellor and the ordinary, hayr 
all the power of committing for contempt. 
It is a power that every court has, as e ſſenti- 
ally neceſſary to its exiſtence; for no court 
eould ſubſiſt without it: Thus, the grand 
ccqurt can, and frequently does, privilege, a 
juror from arreſts; and will even diſcharge 
his horſe, if taken in execution during his at- 
tendance upon the court; and the ſame court 
__ frequently grant protections to men, du- 

the ſitting of the court. The court of 
| — doth often grant protections to the 
' duitors of that court, I believe, for an indefi- 
nite time : and, if any officer were to execute 
a yrit upon a perſon ſo protected, the court, 
— granted the protection, would moſt 
certainly; commit the offender. Now if a 
pꝓerſon, 0 9 court of Chan- 
NOIR g. cCeꝛry. 


6. » 
cery, was to apply to the grand court for an 


Habeas Corpus; and the court, upon the re- 
turn of the Writ, were to diſcharge the pri- 
ſoner, giving for reaſon, that they — find, 
neither in any Act of Parliament nor Act of 
Aſſembly, any thing to juſtify the commits 
ment, and ſo record their judgment and rea- 
ſon: The court of Chancery would, I believe, 
conſider this, as a violent attack upon its ju- 
riſdiction and authority, and reſent it as ſuch: 
and yet, I believe, the power of commitment 
by the Aſſembly for breach of privilege, is as 
well founded, in law at leaſt, as the chancel- 
lor's ; and, I will venture to ſay, it is founded 
upon as many Acts of Parliament and Acts of 
Aſſembly. But if the grand court ſhould go 
further; and, as a reaſon ſay, the commits 
. was not warranted by any inſtruftion 
rom the king: the court of Chancery would, 
Gn believe, in this caſe: alſo go further; the 
judges would be diſmiſſed; there wouldzo1 
make no doubt, be an information brought 
againſt them; and they would be taught, by 
the ſentence of more upright judges, how cris 
minal it is for any judge to ſuffer himſelf. to be 
governed in his judicial determinations, 
inſtructiont, or by any n rule when the laws 
Or tlie land. OH TE 81412269, 
It appears then, that the fende courts do 
enjoy and exerciſe, without interruption, er- 
tain privileges; ſome of them, that of pro- 
tecking men from writs of arreſt or execution; 
and all of them, that of committing for con- 
tempt: Let us conſider, by hat — | 
o E 2 hold 


e 

"Hold; theſe privileges, and from bene they 
are derived. Are they detived from the king, 
as Conceſſions from the crown? by no Aidhne. 
The king has no power to grant ſuch privi- 
leges; he has no prerogative to protect any 
man from. arreſts, nor to; commit any man to 
priſon by his command; and this 1 n en! 
deavbur to ſhe x. 
Every man has a right by the accifialine, 
toi proſecute his debtor by an action at law; 
to ſue out his writ of arreſt, or execution, and 
take the body of his debtor, unleſs he bays 
— money. All privilege from arreſt is there- 

dre a diſpenſing with the law; and the gene- 
rality of breaches of privilege are for taking 
the * courſe oſ the law; and ſo it was ſaid 
by the -judges, an the caſe ofthe Ayletbury 
men. Before the revolution/the kings of the 
Stuart race, did often aſſert a right of diſpen- 
fing with wo. law, and did attempt to do ſo: 
but this ill- founded claim Was contmually de- 
pied, and their arbitrary exertions of ſuch a 
power, conſtantly and ſtrictly oppoſed by Par- 
liament. The frequent exertions of this and 
ſome other unconſtitutional powers, were the 
eavſe of all the troubles of that obſtinate, ill 
 fated family; and at laſt brouglit on their ruin, 
in the expulſion of James the IId. at the ge- 
volution. By the very act, Which excluded 
the male line of that family, and which, 
transferring the crown into another branch, 
ſettled it upon the prinee and princeſs of 
Orange, it is declared that, . Whereas the 
late king rr tlie affiſtance of 


1040 divers 
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„ Hivers evil councillors,” judges; and il 
ters employed by him, did endeavqdur to 
< ſubvert and extirpate the proteſtant religi- 
4 on and the laws and liberties of this king- 
dom, by aſſuming and exerciſing a power 
of diſpenſing with, and ſuſpending laws, 
c and the execution of laws, without the 
« conſent of Parliament, &c. The lords ſpi- 
«ritual and temporal, and Commons pur- 
ſuant to their elections, being now aſſem- 
bled in a full and free repreſentative of this 
Fx Nation, do in the firſt place, (as their an- 
4 ceſtors in the like caſe have uſually done) 
for the vindicating and aſſerting their anti- 
t ent rights and liberties declare 
Finſt, i, That the pretended power of cuſs 
G pending-laws, or execution of Jaws by re- 

«| pal authority without conſent of Parliament 
«139 lege, 1 20 bb gt 138016 

#6) Secondly; that the pretended power of dif- 

6 penſing with laws, or | execution of laws 
«by regal authority, as it hath been aſſumed 
| Ws me e of late is Vn 109 
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13 the gth article it is faid, 
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Nantb, „That the ſreedom of ſpeech and 
« debates, ,, or proceedings in Parliament, 
**, ought not to be impeached or queſtioned 
« in any court out of Parliament. 
15 And in werben place of the ſame act it is 
% aid, > 0 "O19 © 9104 0110113t20160. 
And as 7.do-claj demand. andi inſiſt 
« upon, —— Aingular the premiſes, 18 
1 their undoubtedright and, liberties 1 


ib Upon 
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pop Sch r ſhall only obſerbe, that tit 
is, not. 4 new law, creating any new p Nate 
in the people, 0 2 clipping the prerogativ 

| 108 a ſolemn declaration and aſſertion of the 
| 727 ple's rights, and what the law and con- 


itution 0 England had ever been; and it 
cannot now be pretended, that by the conſti- 
tution, as it was ſettled and declared at that 
glorious period, the revolution in 1688, the 
B hath any prerogative to diſpenſe with 
laws, It follows, then, that privilege from 
arreſt. being a diſpenſing with the law, the 
Eing. has no prerogative to grant privilege. 
e truth i is, the king neither does, nor can 
grany Adee WE any more than he can make 
h ut the conſtitution, which allows the 
ſubject a right in law of bringing an action 
I his Kedtor, and of arreſting Or rg 
His. body, does 1 in certain caſes, and in fayour 
of; ' certain offices and ſervices, | diſpenſe with 
his law. Hence, then, 15 derived the privi- 
Vos that has ever been enjoyed by the king's 
ſeryants, and the two houſes of Parliament, 
and hence, thoſe privileges and powers of 
granting protections, which are exerciſed f 
the-courts of juſtice. 
The king, by his Nane has the ſole 
nght- of convening a Parliament: but that 
| mens. being met, their privileges are 
eir own. - By the. Ya of, the land, Rep 
Ce; king © Is any, pon, to his ſervice, -h 
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cannot give hi im any privile ei oe ; he gives him 
Wy Any of 1 05 in x ich, "by law, he is enti- 


ts to privi 


ege. "The ek by his preroga- 


tive, 


— ME. | 
tive, may appoint. a5 many gourts. as he pleas 
ſes; büt they muſt be courts of da and keials 
by jury, that being the Engliſh conttitution; 
for, the king cannot inſtitute a new jurildic- 
tion. The court of Chancery in England, 
exiſts only by cuſtom, as every court of Con 
ſcience in England does, and I believe it wi 
be found, that no court of Chancery ever was 
erected here, by law. or otherwiſe ; but the 
king, in his commiſſion to the Governor, 
mentioned him as chancellor, and the Iſland, 
ſeeing the neceſſity of ſuch a court, ſubmitted 
to it. The court of ordinary is defective ig 
its power, for it cannot enfotce its orde 5. 
They are enforced in England, by eccleſiaſti- 
cal cenſures, which, I believe, the bithops 
would not conſent to truſt a Governor with, 
and the king has not power to grant. Indeed 
the whole power of the Governor, as ordi- 
nary, ſeems to flow from a law vf this Iſland; 
how otherwiſe he derives his power, whether 
by patent from the crown, I know not, but 
this demonſtrates, how very cautious the crow 
was of exerting or extending its | rerogative! 5 
(in ſettling our conſtitution) even in thoſe catly 
days. rk CT ate ha 

The judges commiſſions (as all commiſſions 
civil and military do) flow from the king: but 
he can neither amplify nor abridge their pgwe, 
or authority; nor preſcribe to them chen 
forms of proceeding, or their ,modes of 40. 
miniſtring juſtice. Theſe We all chalked Hut 
to them by the law, -: d the Alitient uſage of 
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which.they,ars bound tqqnpvg:,ang it. 10. 
be ane Th in 2, judge manage adage. 

governed by 51//ryctons, in judicial. determinas,, 
tions, ſo,.criminal, that many, judges. have. 


been cenſured. and punifhed,, 155 ſomę in; | 


Richard the Ild's time, hanged for it. Hoh 
As the king cannot confer privileges; ſo he, 
bag no prerogative of creating any new . 
for impriſoning the ſubject, or abridging 
of his, liberty. A commitment, per, N 
tum domini regis, is not good and muſt be dit 5 
charged; becauſe the king does not 30. in 
e hath committed all his power qu- 
dicial, ſome to one court and ſome to another 3. 
ſo that no body is to be committed to Gagl,, 


by ghe king's ſpecial, e e d Huſſey, 

chief juſtice, in 1 Henry VII. ne ſaith, 
the fir John Markham 0 Edyard the IV., 
he,could not. commit a man ; becauſe, if the, 
King did wrong, the Party could not have, his 


d J. 10 nne n ihn of 0n 
It is evident, then, 1 the power of CQUR7// 


mitment exerciſed by the two, houſes of, „Far- 


liament, by the courts of juſtice, by the jud- 
[ 


ges, magiſtrates, and all the officers concerned 
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dert to their eſpn courts and 90g 

In order to ſhew a nearer reſemblance, vi 
our bali here, to that of our mother 
country, an to bring the matter home to our 
Wa N will (if. *. Pleaſe) review and 
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compare es peger of cone oha 
is E&xetciſed by the different orders and 1 
of Government here, add in England. Here 
then; as in England, it has been "italy ſaid, 
that every ord of julkicr has a power of 
committing for comempt, a powef, Whit 
ſeems to be infeparably annexed to every | 
court, as'effential to the : ſupport of its la! 
authority.”” Here too, ds in England, che 
commitments of the 'infetior courts may be 
examined, and diſcharged if irregular,” by 
the court of king's bench, upon an Habeas ' 
Corpus, by the common law; and by the 
chancellor, or any of the judges, by the flaw! 
tute of 31 Charles IId. But the comuntit- 
ments of the grand court, or court'sf Clan- 
cer, cannot be queſtioned, controuled or 
diſcharged, by any inferior juriſdiction the 
1 and abſurdity on an inferior 


but this. 7 24 34 


The law of End Ras and cares! 
ful of the liberty, as well as the life and 5 

perty of the ſubject, ſuppoſing that a juxiſ- 
re in theſe courts without forme check or 
controul, or ſome power to watch over 
them, might be dangerous, ahd leave them 
at liberty to overflow their bounds, and if the 
end overwhelm the conſtitution, has wiſely” 
provided againſt this ae by ſubjecting 
all their pfoccedings to the in ion 5 Palle 


liament: And it is for this uy the court 
on Parliament and eack hbuſe of Puflistriefft 


* enjoys, 
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ment, 4 rank ſuperior to 588 court of 110 | 
tice and a power over them: and, every court 
in the kingdom is amenable, and anfwerable 
for their conduct, to both or either of the 
houſes of Parliament. It i is for the ſecurity 
of the people therefore, in their lives, liber- 
ties and properties, that the two houſes o 
Parliament have power over the courts of juſ- 
tice : : and it is from motives of wiſdom and 
public good, that the commitments of either 
houſe, (as I have ſhewn) are not; to be queſ- 
tioned by any other juriſdiction. The houſe 
of Commons is the grand inqueſt of the na-. 
tion; it is therefore, i in amore eſpecial manner, 
the 835 of that houſe, to Enquire into all 


4 
q * 


grievances. . "The hit, of Tan gives us, 


O04 | 


| 


by corruption, or from a ſervile 1 cn 


edience to the dictates of a court, to. per: 
vert thoſe lays to the deſtruction. of OED 
and property, which were intended 9 0 
nobler and better purpoſe, the ſecurity of bas 

+ 2812 | 

ut hit fOry : alto 52 55 us the ſalutary 50 
the fapenor power of the el & 9255 

1 

mens z and ber it iS at all We 15 2 
the g gap again oppre ION. Many are t in- 
ſtances,” Which occur "inthe Engliſh Hilter, 
ä of 
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of judges brought to Juſtice and to condi 2 


puniſhment, by the power of that hot ©; 
ſome judges have been hanged, ſome baniſh- 
ed, and {ome have been egraded fined and. 
impriſoned. In james the Iſt's time, the 


great lord chancellor, Bacon, one of the 


greateſt and wiſeſt men the world ever ſaw, 
Was yet ſo corrupt in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, that he was ba coat by the com- 

mons, and upon conviction, ſentenced to be, 
degraded from his dignity, fined, imptiſoned 
and ſtript of the office he had abuſed: And 
ſo lately as. the reign of George the iſt. the 
lord chancellor Macclesfield was, for the ſame 
crime, rendered incapable of his office, 1 
and imptiſoned. Every man of candour, 
who has any Knowledge of the hiſtory and 
of the laws and colfiitution of 1 
muſt own, that the power, the authority, 
and ſuperiority. over miniſters and courts of 
juſtice," which the conſtitution 05 to the 
houſe of commons, has been, and ever mult 
be, the chief bulwark of the conſtitution ;/ 
and, chat without it, the liſe, liberty, an id. 
1 475 of the ſubject would have no ce 

ty againſt the oppreſſion of miniſters, 2h, 

ne corruption of judges... 


This is the law and the conſtitution of Eng 87 N 


land; the birthright and inheritance of every. 


Pfiton, and the only forin of government to 


Which he can be made ſubject, without his, 
conſent,” Theſe are the rights, which our. 
Kante brought with them to this Iland; 


Rights, OWE no, F Power ch 6 divelt, 
None ho 
10 


N 0 


7 
14 
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n fly itheut bur confenty whilft-GilarBi- 
-taini continues a free and! independant King- 
tom, and: her children retain any degree of 
ove for the laws of England and for civil li- 
c1\berty. 941199) 05 Sqo1g eig bs v0 1 it 
To ſay, that our: rights and poſſeſſions are 
iofetentedito us by the laws of England, and yet 
lu at the ſame time, that we have no title to thoſe 
powers and privileges, <vitbout rwhreb they cun 
chor ſubſiſt, is downright impudent Bonfent; 
vit #84 mocking us with the ſound of Liberty 
und Property, and robbing us of the Aab 
dvſthnoe. fl fiat: nomton to Av 
och Aff weuare freemen, and not flavesjour li- 
.>berties'iare as much our inheritance; as our 
e lands If dur lives, liberties, and properties 
21 are not our inheritande ſecured to us hy che 
0! fame labs, determined by the ſame juiiſdic- 
0! tions, and fenced in and defended by the fame 
i onſtibutiol, as the v ſdom of our anceſtors 
found i it neceſſaty to ęſtabliſj, forthe preſer- 
Slovutibn oß theſe bleſſings in our mother cotin- 
* then are the ſubjecttꝭ of the) Colonies, 
nd Areemen but ſlaves ; not the ftee ſubſecte, 
butithe outcaſts of Britain ; pofſeſſing theſe 
-:\myaluable! bleſſings, only as tenants at will, 
the moſt uncertain and wretched bf all (te- 
a nures j and liable to be diſpoſſoſſod, by the 
10 hand of power of} 19bnu 2511974 ng 
Lord chief jaſtice! Coke, {that origi of 
aw) being a 3 the houſe of Com- 
21m ons; in theivigmof Chatles the Iſt. faidy! in 
* conference with the Lords: For afree- 
211148 AI will ol his liberty; I 
e219Wogq « will 


Gl 

. © will never agree to (402 It isa tenure mot 
tobe found in all Littleton! And there is/cer- 
tainly no other: diſtinction beten freedom 
and dase bsh that a freeman has his life, 
his liberty, and his property, ſecured tothim 
by known laws, to which he has given his 
cb rat that he camot be diteſted of 
any right, but by a judgment of a lauful 

court, and for breach of ſome law ſof q the 
land: Whereas a ſlave holds every thing at the 
pleaſure of his maſter, and has no law, but the 
Will of his tyrant. Can there be a mote : ſla- 
viſh or 3 poſition, than, that e Have 
no conſtitution in the Colonies, but hat the 
.uking 1 18 pleaſed to giye us? And issgit pothble, 
that, among a people who ſtile themſelbes 
e men ſhould be ſuffered or liſtened to 
With any patience, who have the effronter to 
eon maxims and to propagate doctrines, ſo 
ſubverſive of every thing} that ſhould be dear 
to a Briton! Were it poſſible to xepreſb an ho- 
neſt indignation at the degeneracy of: theſe 
men It Would be pleaſant to conſider the in- 
conſiſtencies and contradictions they are led iato 
im their atguments and endeavours to prayè us 
I llaves. For example. They will tell-you grave- 
1 the ſubjects in 9 
men; that they hold their lands, their hives, 
and liberties, 1 5 the ſecurity of the laws of 
England that they have a right to huſtite ad- 
miniſtered in the ſame ſorms. and by the ſume 
rules, as in England and,; that, their courts, 
-» where Juſtice is adminiſtereil// derive a thoir ex- 
iſtenct from the: ſame ſuurce, chaveithe fame 


Hwy n 


powers, 


| | 46 ) 
powers, and ſtand 4 the ſame degree of 1 
ordinatibn to one another, as the 2905 of 1 
2900s. in England. Baut they aſſert, tha 
entative body of the people, a e 
bs laws of England, ſuperior in rank, in 1 
9— to all thoſe courts, i, in this 
Colony (by a ſtrange inyerſibn of th - cenſtitu- 
tion) haves below them: that ic in. Plain Enge 
li: 4 Vou are freemen; entitled 5 all t the 
_ **©cpights. and privileges of Engliſhmen, but 
ur conſtitution wants the only fence, h 
m yout mother country ſecures to the ſubject. 
<©thoſe' invaluable bleſſings.” Can there, in 
the name of God, any honeſt reaſon be given, | 
why the order of things in this colony ought, 
ta be thus inverted? or why the ee on 
of the people ſhould be fo degraded in ur 
conſtitution,” from the rank ahi. iey hold in in 
that of Sr mother country? 0 
Dam mot ſo abſurd as to fay, or e 
that the Aſſembly of this little Colgny, is ahy 
ways equal in dignity or extent of pow er to 
ee bet Thi Houſe & © . 
mons repreſent the people of a m ighty. Li gd Ms 
of which this Colon 125 but a p part: e hauſe by 
38 __ their obj t e whole. 
Empire? intereſts af Wee b 
with all the world. Our Aﬀembly acts in 8 4 
much natrower field; its op gelle confined, 
and bireumſcribed Within the limits of this lit 
tle community extend not to any other | part 0 : 
the / kingis dominibns: and its ver, Ike that 
of al ther Bodies tlitö' the ritiſh 77570 pire, Is. 
5 ſubordinate! 6th © ' a Britifh” Lie 


210 2 8 


04 
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at F and m alt, in the naturg of 


3 


of thin 
ſupreme. overall the Britiſh dominions,. 


tend not for an equality of the Colonies with 
the mother country; they are, and in the na- 
ture of things muſt be dependant upon it. But 
I contend for a right in the ſobjects of this 
and every Colony, to the laws of England i: 
that this "Colony has a conſtitution, and a form 
of Government, reſembling as nearly, peſhaps 
as: poſſible, that of England: That it has en- 
joyed,t this conſtitution ever ſince, givil Goyerh-' 
ment was firſt eſtabliſhed ; here ; and that 0 


forme of Government, repugnant to the Eg. 


liſh, conſtitution, can be impoſed upon us a. 
gainſt our co nſent,, without actually degrading): 
. from then nk of Engliſhmen; 9 reducing 
us toa Fe of lavery. Upon this foun- 
dation, then, I do afficm, that, the houſe af 
Aſſembly. of Jamaica does, and, muſt hold the 


ſame 15 in our little ſyſtem, as the houſe of 


Commons does, in that of our mother \gountry157 
that t the court. of Chancery, and all the court 
of juctice tand in the ſame degree of ſubordi- 
nation and inferiority toit, as thoſe ;conrtgvant © 
England do to the houſe of Commons 3 thut 
It 18 neceſſar for the public ſecurity, that this 
court ould have. power to queſtion the pros: 
ccedings, „ e exorbitancies and xeſttain 
the exceſles 0 ru 105 4 . 
power cannot be pre! lerved „if the; court» of 
| Chancery or any inferior court i alſomed co e 

amine or diſchar ejthe Vogt mongrel 


troul the j Ju riſdie nok t Alſembly, im cates! 
of, ; phvilege. 9 


The 


* 
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11 0 15 6 185 "Experience" of Gut abcef. 
be: in, 1255 . taught, them, that it Was 25 
or 0 ecurity of life, liberty , And #55 
Kin that there. ſhould be a e omen be 5 
in io. e. conſtitution, to controul the hl 5 
juſtice ; , and they did moſt wiſely place, 
of controuling them, 1 45 0 1 it 
be ſecurely laced, in the Pant 
. in each, houle of arliament, in the” People 5 
5 ther repreſentatives. What reaſon. 75 jufti 
is there in denying the people's ec 
— 8 ſame ſalutary power of controul 7 Is 
ere is danger to be apprehended from the 
| prefſ ions and , injuſtice of thoſe courts Fg 
pr in Pneland 7 Is the Chand ellor, ate "the 
judges. here likely to be more” endes, ets; 
free, more independent, more vift"16y * 404 tell 
gorrupt, than the lord High Ae and the 
judges in England? Or, are the peop ple leſs to 
truſted with righting Neth (yet, thay thoſe 
of, England? I think none of theſe t e will 
; be aſſerted; I am ſure they, cannot e main- 
e 1 think, the danger, that would reſult 
9 from the Want of | ſuch a pow wer 
92 5 embly, {till greater, PP deniably great- 
6 than. it would be i in England, rom Td we 
nels of our condition, which, in many inſtan- 
ces, 20 1505 A, conſtitution, 5 
capable. of giving public ſeburit) 
. — e It has 22 1920 
g en gur Legiſlature here wants, in its 
typ dif branches (from the Frege, condi- 
tion of, the Governor ; and counci Ja good geil 
of that freedom, which, 1s neceſſary to the f 
1 Legiſ- : 


ol 


( 49 4 
r a free. country ; and that on this 
reign te e Joh, 
| Ks: £egllature > thoſe two; kann 5 
ryi gb V. ay means, 1 neat 4 2 5 6 
1 of a Britiſh” þ 5 40 15 wy 
her as the Aſſembl, "THI; 
; 0 Wor r ade re 7 ( 
t ena ture of thing s, be en rely retme 
y ee expects the bappinnp 3 oY 
N fonat 7 amon 1 5 8 
95 all bf men, diſtin ichen dc 
y Inherent” hate But” there are 
15 „% in point of "Tudicathire, more in{portal 
wh. 


3 and ee to liberty, af 
ch y, and therefore, T hope ll 


richt or oth be Ft pn 10 B05 ind: $9 
Acht ger places, S. yam qu ſe 5 1 Fe 
ere, t ey hold them 1 n the fi) pery 900 155 q 
crtaih zehure. of, 42 ante bene Placith jap 
i are Put in and diſplaced at 'Goverh 
Sar In En gland, 1 ee 1 
a «iden office Pia Juſtice” 
Ju ment flow from lim, y ale ſp e 
fon mioiſters, and Has S aeirteg all = 
dell power to different courts. And 
10 Nec 4 * r * 0 ple's — ee 
40 to: or ( (as N onteſe fine 
jupe! cee the nature i way Ph v 
ſeems to be perfect maſter 25 the ſu c 
pon the bs hn of England) OA 
ny 1 erty, where th e Judic türe 18 od 
ted from the le aint execute 
is words 15 "« 1 Ad endl, he ſwefte⸗ | 


«fla be e 125 eſt pat wg 
\ {1 8 LK. uti 4 G 10W y why ! a puiſa 
— 182 N 
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88 10 18 2 3 . N 7 Neno Go 
e puiſſance I&giſla 7e; & de lexecutrice. $; 
, % 4 . . Wi» : II 
elle Etoit jointe à la puiſſance légiſlatiye, le 
pouvoir ſur la vie & la liberté des citoyens 


J ſeroit arbitraire; ear le juge ſeroit legiſlateur. 
Si elle Etoit jointe A la puiſſance executrice 

e juge pourroit avoir la force d'un oppreſ- 
« ſeur.” There is no liberiy, if the power of. 


Judging be not ſeparated from the legiſlative an 


3 executive, powers, Were it joined with the len 
4 ative, the liſe and liberty of the ſulſect old 
; be expoſed to arbitrary contraul ; for the judge 


would be then the legiſlator. Were it joined to 
che executive power, the judge might behave with, 
. all the wialence of an oppreſſor-, 11-4 
Here the Governor, who, exerciſes the exe», 
cutive. and a. ſhare, of the legiſlative, power, 


1 » fo 


2 holds and;exerciſes alſo, two of the moſt con- 

N ſiderable judicial offices; for he is Chancellor, 
ang he is Ordinary: Juriſdictions, which, in 

ae courſe. of a very few years, bring the great- 

hare of the property of this country to his 
terminations. As judge of ; theſe, courts, 
zen, and by the influence he may acquir g 

0 Jang of all the others, the Governor is 
veſted with a very unconſtitutional; power: a 
power, which puts the lives, liberties and pro- 
perties of the, King's ſubjects here, too much 
in his mercy; and, Which would leave them 
no ſegurity for any thing, if the courts of juſ- 
tice, particularly, thoſe, in Which he preſides, 
were not ſubject to the inſpection of, and ſub- 
ordinate and amenable to, the repreſentatives 
of, ahe.prople,,, as they are in England. 
+ 4;know of no power exercited by the on 
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of Commons for redrefling grievances, or bring- - 


ing public offenders to juſtice, which the Al- 


ſembly is incapable of. I know of none which 


it has not exerciſed at times, except that of 
impeachment; and this has been forborn, not 
from any incapacity in that body, but from a 
defect in the power of the council. An im- 
zeachment by the houſe of Commons in Eng- 
and, muſt be tried in the houſe of Lords; it 
being below the dignity of the Commons, 'to 


appear as proſecutors at the bar of any inferior 


court. 8 | 

The council or upper houſe here, have no 
juriſdiction in criminal caſes, ard the Aﬀembly 
being alſo above proſecuting in the inferior 
courts, do therefore not impeach, only becauſe 
thete is no judicature, which they can in this 
_ caſe with dignity reſort to: But the Aſſemblies 
of Jamaica have always been uſed to enquire 
into the abuſes and corruptions of offices the 
obſtructious to public Juſtice,” and the com- 
plaints of ſubjects, oppreſſed by the hand of 


power, and to bring the offenders in ſuch caſes 


td Juſtice.” If an offender be in any ſtation 
below the Governor, their cuſtom has been, to 
lay the evidences of his guilt before his excel- 
lency, and by addreſs defire, he may be proſe- 
cuted and diſmiſſed from the office he has a= 
buſed. If the oppreſſion comes from any of 
the courts or offices, which the Governor holds, 
they ſeck for redreſs by an applicatlon in the 
ſame manner to his Majeſty; inſomuch, that 
public officers and magiſtrates of Alf ranks, 
from the juſtice of the Peace, up to the chief 
e e 6 4 10 wonhil, 


1 


8 00 


jäkibe⸗ e f his Majeſty's eouncil 


aide Ooverhor! Hure at tiges bect) made 10 
feel the weight of this authority, and to ſuffer: 
fof their exceſſes ; ſo that, ho che Aſſembly 
do not impeach, yet they exerciſe powers as 
chultitutional, and every Way as effectual, to 
protect We WE,” and bring: —e guy wi: 
niſhment. 4 r 
And 1 appeal to ever had; who a 
knowledy 122 the oxi andy eden 0 
chi Cole), Whether the ſalutary and frequent 
exerciſes of theſe powers, have not been ouf 
main defence againſt oppreſſion, and our beſt 
ſecurity againſt the ill effects of that formidable 
and unconſtitutional ſhare of power which our 
Governors are armed with. l. a0 
Our preſent Govetnor is Pe poſſeſs, to- 
r with the moſt amiable; | private qualities; 
great deal of learning, a very extenſive knows. 
ledge of the conſtitution of 'Britain, long eupe- 
rience'and habitudes in buſineſs;/ and very fin- 
gulat talents for government. Jam ready to 
allow His excellency all the good de ee he 
poſſaſſes. If we could be always ſure of g 


Governors, to contend for privileges were. ug | 


vanity, perhaps, and folly. But, as the) ſame 


God, Who in his mercy gives wiſe and religious 


and juſt Governors, may alſo in his diſpleaſure, 
and fot our fins, permit hypocrites and tyruhts 
to rule over us; we ſhould not yield to any ille- 

or unconftitational act of a good Coemas) 
Thich may be drawn into! precedent, and 
| mn an PP preſſiveluſe of, in the time of a bad 
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Such, T think, was) our .Chanzellss ate 


diſcharge of a commitment by the Afſembly, .. 
as Well as the record of his judgment upon that 
occaſion) : a record, which does avowedly. fub-; 
ject the juriſdiction and power of commitment 


of that houſe, to the judgment of an inferior | 


court, and which, if ſuffered. to ſtand, 
effectually diſarms the Aſſembly, and conſen 
quently, leaves the people without any protec- 
tion, againſt the oppreſſion and injuſtice, of 
courts, or the corruption, the, rapaciouſneſs and N 
iniquity of future Governors. To illuſtrate 
he's give me leave to ſuppoſe a very poſſible, 
Suppoſe the day arrived then, hen gur 
eee hall be recalled.;; Suppoſe his 
ſucceſſor already in poſſeſſion of his governc 
ment; and ſuppoſe him, a man every way the 

reverſe. of this, poor, needy, and rapacious 

depending for his ſupport; upon ſome W 
min 70 who, having ſubſiſted him for the ſot- 
part of his life, will be ready to ſuppoct, 
bim in his government, againſt the complamt, 
of any injured man, in order to prevent his ber 
coming again a burthen upon him. Suppoſe, 
him, in ſhort, ſent here to fill his bags, and) 
perhaps; to execute the vengeance of a migiſ- 
try upon this unhappy Colony, for having. in 
ſome inſtances, oppoſed their will and plealures 
He begins his adminiſtration with ne mon 
delling the courts of juſtice, and, diſpoling 
Dy, for a blind obedience to bis; Will. He 
diſplaces, the judges, and, fills the beachiwith 
ſuch men, as he can depend upens He diſplan 


ces the Attorney General, and puts a man in that 
HD office, 


1 


EF = as 

ee e feed for his purpoſ, ang,ghſe- 

quious to his commands, Every thing thus pre- 
| ared, the ſcene opens, and oppreſſion of every 

7052 and from every quarter, is let looſe upon 
x 1 4 N , | ai . 
the people. The patent officers, their deputies, 
and even their deputies' deputies, (for ſome 
5 paſt very impatiently kept within bounds, 
his majeſty's gracious proclamation, by the 
integrity of the Governor, the power of the 


: 


Aſfembiy, and the juſtice of the.courts) now 


reſume their ſpirits: and (the Afembly dil- 


armed, the tyrant bribed, the proclamatio 

forgotten, the courts of juſtice ſecured, 790 
all obſtacles removed) they practice every kind 
of exaction with impunity ; and like,a torrent 
that has been for ſome time withheld, overflow 
the land, and leave every where marks of their 
rage and violence, In the, courts: of law, a 

is injuſtice and opftteſſion; the guilty are 
ſcreened from puniſhment by nolle proſequ: ; 
the innocent are haraſſed by informations; ju- 
ries are packed, men are convicted of crimes 
not committed, and upon laws not violate ; 
and obliged to give up a great part of. their 
fubſtance, in order to purchaſe a quiet enjoyr 
ment of the remainder; to purchaſe a temporary 


exemption from, puniſhment, or to pteſetye a 


paltry r 

But, bad and wretched as is the condi ion 
of the ſubject in theſe courts, it is worſe as you 
go higher, procul a Fove, procul a fulmine, Take 
2 view of the , courts where the tyrant preſides 


= 154 


in perſon, ang; you, will find. that corruption, 
injuſtice, rapige and, oppreſſion, know, ne 
by 5d ' © bounds, 
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tekuſing them in his own. Under theſe dif- 


it; money is ſcarce ; the planter's produce lie 


._ 


9 W 1 | anne 1 35 # * 21 bY fro Bl 1 
bound, 5 where judicature is | 5 
Hete, the law of the land is trampled upon, 


and inſtructions are brought to ſupply its plate, 
#3 a =P . ; 


Here, in violation of MAGNA CHART A, Jul- 


tice is fold; it is delayed by an untesſonable 
protrafting of cauſes; it is denied by diſcou- 
raging appeals from the inferior coutts, an 


couragements commerce languiſhes for ſom, 
time, and then forſakes us: the merchaft 
quit the country, and the ſhips do not frequent 


on his hands, an uſeleſs drug; and the necel[- 
faries of life and the implements of ioduſtry 
are furniſhed, upon the moſt exorbitant terms, 


exorbitant, in proportion to the uncertainty e 
f | DD JUBORCDSES + CILIÞ "6 


payment. Host dl iir nnn. 
In this extremity, what relief has th 
wretched ſubject? his Majeſty's ears, it is true, 
are Ever open to the complaints of his peopl 
and his coyal heart is graciouſly diſpoſed to fe- 


"©. 
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lieve them; but alas! how few of the wretch- 
ed people will be capable of applyin g for 'this > 
relief? Tome will be deterred” by threats, an | 
the dtead of that unlimitted power, Which 
hangs over them: many more will abſolutely 
be diſabled by poverty; and the few, who 
may have this remedy within their reach, will 
be thoſe who have been leaſt oppreſſed, and 
who therefote leaſt deferve compaſſion. 24 
At laſt, the occaſions of goverhinent, ot ; 
perhaps ah order from home, make it neceſſary 
ro call an Aﬀembly.” 'Hope is the companion, 
Bonk ae 
and too often tlie only relief of" the unhappy, 
3 who 


- 9 
who are ever prone. to entertain it upon the 
ſlighteſt grounds. Theſe wretched people then 
begin to flatter themſelves with hopes of — — 
from their repreſentatives; from that body, 
Which was wont to ſhelter them againſt all op- 
ion. Fondly imagining this circumſtance 
to be a ſignal, and a forerunner of -returping li- 
| berty, they joyfully hail the happy omen, and 
expect the meeting with eagerneſs and impa- 
tience. The Aſſembly met; the unhappy and 
oppreſſed people flock in crowds to their doors, 
the fathers of families, diſconſolate widows, 
and helpleſs orphans, diſpoſſeſſed of their pro- 
perties, groaning under oppreſſion, and cover- 
ed with miſery and want, preſent, themſelves 
at the bar; ſet forth their grievances, and in 
the moſt moving attitudes, and with all the 
pathetick eloquence of diſtreſs, implore the 
relief and protection of the houſe. The houſe 
receive their complaints, and vainly imagining 
themſelves poſſeſſed of their privileges and an- 
tient powers, they (according to the practice 
of their anceſtors) give the redreſs of theſe 
grievances the firſt place in their deliberations. 
They take the examinations of the injured, 
and ſummon the wicked inſtruments of oppreſ- 
ſion before them, in order to gain the fulleſt 
information about their oppreſſions; and, ac- 
cording to their duty, lay the facts before his 
Majeſty, for redreſs. . they are ſtopt, 
their dreams vaniſh, the criminals refuſe to ap- 
pear before them, and the houſe is given to 
underſtand, that they were called together for 
the granting of money, and, that this Lo 
the 


* 
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mu leuft And tenet call ofeteicoriginal idw 
ſtittrtton) ig now; the only power they five 
a ight to exerciſe. IH A Aaniiy ever 
the Slug dert into euſtody; the chancellor, 
by virtue ef the precedlent before him dif- 
ey them; and this odious fecord n 
appears to? them in its proper ſhape, as a 
moſt gary PRIN. of tyranny W 
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E This, my dear aw is a picture of the 565 
ſeries we 8 all liable to, if the court of 
Chancery is ſuffered to determine the privi- 
leges, and controul the juriſdiction of the: 
Aﬀterablys Do not think it overcharged: 13 
is Mot drawn from the extravagant. images 

anb active ; be aſſured it is taken from 
life from what. has already happened, and 
does how actually exiſt.” If we are to give 
any credit to written accounts of voyagers, 
or to the evidence of thoſe, who have been 
on the ſpot, it is a faithful repreſentation of 
what our theighbours; the American Spaniarde, 
do at this time endure. Nor is there an op- 

pteſſion, 4njuſtice or hardſhip in all the above 

atalogue, which that unhappy people hae 
not at times been made to ſuffer; and all, 
from a power in their courts of juſtice, Which 
has no conſtitutional, or effectual controul⸗ 
for where the judicature of a country is with 
out ſome eprititutional check, ſufficient to 
keep it within bounds; I. defy an any man to 
ſhewy me, what ſecurity the people of ſuch a 
oountry can have, for their lives, theit uber- 
ah? or their properties. It * — were 
llt 1 we 
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we - bats cada to 70 with our n Ul | 
give up the juriſdiction and Privileges of the 
Aſſembly, it is not certain, it is perhaps not 
probable, that all the ill conſequences I have 
enumerated, -would at once flow from it, and 


be felt by the preſent generation, in their-ut- 


moſt ſeverity. But it is probable that ſome, 


and poſlible that all of them might follow : 
And, whilſt ſuch a poſſibility remains, we 
are, to all intents and purpoſes, ſlaves, as 
much as the aforeſaid unhappy Spaniards, or 
any other flayes. Our condition in that caſe, 
even tho'-we do not actually ſuffer the ſame 
hardſhips, differing from theirs, only, as that 

of a ſlave Who has an indulgent maſter, dif- 
fers from his who has a 1 5 one; for, it is 


Abe ;power which any man has of taking my 7 Ye, 


Gberty, or property without my . conſent, that 
conflitutes and defines flayery. You ice, then, 
the importance of the preſent conteſt; and, 
of how much conſequence it is, eſpecially to 
who are fixed to the ſoil ; ſince every thing 
that an Engliſhman holds dear, i is ſtaked upon 
the iſſue of "x He 
In a conteſt, where the ſtruggle is for all, 


it would be ſurpriſing to find any one fo fool- | 


iſh, or ſo abandoned, as to contend for giving 
up the point; did not hiſtory (to humble the 
pride of man) ſhew us, 77984 all ages, and all 
countries, have produced ſome ſo ſtupid, as 
to ſell their birthright for a meſs of 1 ; 
ſo baſe and degenerate, as to court the yok 

And hiſtorical juſtice has in vain LIT 
theſe wretches down to poſterity, as criminals, 
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( 59 ) 
in the moſt odious colours; ſince the world 
ſtill continues to produce ſuch monſters. The 
number, indeed, of men amongſt us, WhO 
contend for ſlavery, is, (thank God) ſmall: 
and ſome of theſe, no one is ſorry to find en- 


gaged againſt their country. They have, 


very happily and properly, liſted in ſuch a 
cauſe ; ſince the immorality of their charac- 
ters would diſgrace a better. But there are 
others, on the ſame ſide, of a very different 
ſtamp, men, who wander not from the right 
way intentionally, but as having been miſled. 
Theſe, every good man is concerned for, and 
wiſhes to be reclaimed; finee it is for the 
public good, that all honeſt men ſhould think 
alike, and act together, in a matter of ſuch 
public concern. | 5 
I think it impoſſible, ſuch men ſhould con- 
tinue in their errors; if they would only take 
the trouble of examining by the light of their 
own reaſon, the arguments which are made 
uſe of to perſwade, to frighten us out of our 
freedom; arguments, that affront our ſpirit, 
and inſult our underſtandings. We are told; 
for inſtance, in the public papers, we are told 
it in private, that if the Aſſembly does not 
proceed to buſineſs, (their privileges unvin- 
dicated) we ſhall looſe our Legiſlature. We 
are told further, that his Majeſty in council 
has determined againſt us, and has given us 
to underſtand, that if we inſiſt on our privi- 
leges, he ſhall be under a neceſſity of apply- 
ing to his Parliament, to make laws for us. 
I have ſeen no ſuch order of council; and 
H 2 the 
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ihe pee N is aid to report, that there 
is ſuch an one, deſerves ſo little credit, that I 
| will not believe it, before I have better autho- 
Till then I ſhall conſider it as an im- 
pudent calumny, calculated for the dirty pur- 
poſe of ſerving ſome turn, and tending to caſt 
a reflection upon the juſtice of the moſt gra- 
cious and beſt of kings, upon the integrity 
of his miniſters, and the lords of his Majeſty's 
privy council, and upon the honour and inde- 
pendence of a Britiſh Parliament. If I do ſee 
ſuch an order, I cannot reſiſt demonſtration, 
but I ſhall conſider it as an abuſe of his Majeſ- 
ty's name and authority, by his miniſters, and 
' ſuch an attack upon the people of this Colony, 
as, if ſubmitted to, or forced UP: My py 

claims them ſlaves. 

By the law of England the king can do no 


3 wrong, but the law ſuppoſes his miniſters 


may; and they are accountable to their coun- 
try for every wrong or oppreſſive act, that is 
done in his Majeſty's name; and every indivi- 
dual, wronged by their act, has a right to com- 
plain, and to ſeek a lawful redreſs. We have 
a king upon the throne, as incapable, from the 
graciouſneſs of his diſpoſition and the natural 
oy goodneſs of his heart, of doing any wrong, as 
is ſuppoſed by the law to be, in his political 
capacity; a king, who glories in being born 
à A Briton. Every good ſubject ought; every 


ſiudbject in this Colony, Lam ſure, would ſhed 


the laſt drop of his blood, in defence of his 
0 2 crown, and to preſerve it in his royal 
Ii S. {4 f 111 FO 414152! 1 4 ; 
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To his miniſters every good ſubject .owes 
reſpect, while they act in their ſeveral de- 
partments, for the public good. When they 
ceaſe. to do ſo: they forfeit all title to reſpect. 

To a Britiſn Parliament, every ſubject 
throughout the Britiſh dominion, owes the 
higheſt reſpect and reverence, and to their laws 
Obeliance : (1, 4 1 

Reſolutions of his Majeſty in council, are 
not laws: and if they are againſt law, no 
ſubject is obliged to obey them. If ſuch a 
reſolution as is mentioned, were to be pro- 

cured in the caſe of the meaneſt corporation 
in England; if condemned unheard, they 
were to be told, that, if they did not yield 
to the dictates of a miniſter, in a point of the 
laſt conſequence to their freedom, his Majeſty _ 
would apply to Parliament, in order to diſ- 
franchize them; what, do you think, would 
in this caſe, be the conſequence? Do you 
think, the meaneſt corporation in England 
would ſubmit to ſuch an outrage? Or, would 
any miniſter be ſafe in committing it? I be- 
lieve not. I believe, his Majeſty would re- 
ſent it, as an abuſe of his name and authority: 
the Parliament would, I believe, conſider it 
as a daring attempt to degrade them, from the 
glorious title of protectors of the Britiſh li- 
berty, to the baſe purpoſes of oppreſſion. 

Unhappy Jamaica ' Ils it fo fallen, as 
to become of leſs conſideration, than the 
meaneſt corporation in Britain? Have we 
deſerved fo ill of the nation, as to be thrown 
out of the protection of the laws, ſtript of 

0 our 


us 62) 
our privileges, and left to the mercy of a mi- 
I will never think fo. Let us not 
think ſo ill of His Majeſty and of his Parlia- 
ment. They do not deſerve it of us. Let us 
not think ſo deſperately of ourſelves, we dor 
not deſerve ſo ill of them. 

The Aſſembly of Jamaica have made no 
violent, no en fg uſe of their due | 
An attack was made on their privileges, as 
wanton, undeſerved, and unprovoked, as it 
was irregular and dangerous to liberty. It is 
inyidiouſly ſaid, that a power in the Aſſembly 
of commitment without controul, would be 
very dangerous to liberty. It is not pretended, 
that the Aſſembly have ſuch a power without - 
contionl ; there is no ſuch thing in the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution. The courts of juſtice are 
cuntrouled by one another, according to their 
different ranks: and the houſe of Commons, 
as their ſuperior in rank, controuls them all. 
But the houſe of Commons is alſo ſubject to 
a conſtitutional controul, when they exceed 
their, power or ſtretch it, to the purpoſes of 
oppreſſion. If they oppreſs the people, the 
king has a power of ſending them by a diſſolu- 
tion, back to the people; and thoſe **. have 
oppreſſed, will not again truſt them with the 
power they have/abuſed. _ 

In our conſtitution, there is no fach thing 
as 2'wrong without a remedy. But then you 
mutt apply to the proper juriſdiction. If you 
do not, you cannot expect a remedy. If a 
man, for inſtance, was to inſiſt upon the of- 
Beer hs the crown LONG his ae 
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| bond, REY he did not pay his birne 
to the day; would he not 1 laughed ar? 
Would any officer bring ſuch anandictment? 
If a man, inſtead of indicting one for killing 
his brother, were to file a bill in Chancery 
could he reaſonably complain, if his bill Was 
diſmiſſed? If the obligee in the bond, or he 
who had loſt his brother, had each of them 
applied to a proper juriſdiction, they would 
have been redreſſed. As they did not do ſo, 
could they reaſonably arraign the juſtice of 
the government; or with any colour ſay:t 
were denied juſtice ? ſo if Cook and M*Neil 
choſe to apply to the chancellor, in order to 
be releaſed from a commitment of the Aſſem 
bly; they applied to an incompetent juriſ- 
diction; a juriſdiction that could not conſti- 
tutionally releaſe them; and altho the Aſſem- 
bly had even committed them unjuſtly; yet 
they could not complain, if the Chancellor 
had remanded them; becauſe they had a re- 
medy, but would not apply to the proper 
place for it. 
Thus you ſee, the attack in \ this inſtance 
was "irregular and unconſtitutional. It was' 
wanton, becauſe theſe men ought to have 
gone firſt by petition to the Aſſembly, where 
they would have been moſt certainly relieved. 
But this it ſeems, was too humiliating for 
men of their figure; and they diſdained it. 
It was unprovoked and undeſerved; be- 
cauſe the Aſſembly was going on with buſineſs 
in a regular courſe, and did not in this go out 
of their Way 3 ; and becauſe there never was nor 


ever 


die ou 
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ever will be, an Afeembly better diſpoſed to 
ſupport adminiſtration. _ | | 
I the Governor thought hi Aſſembly: 
| were 1 g theſe men; yet, as Chancellor, 

t to have eadlad them; tho' he 
— in this caſe have diſſolved the Aſſembly, 
as Governor; and if he had done fo, the pri- 
vileges of the Aſſembly would not have been 
infringed, the men would have been releaſed, 
and he would not have exerciſed a power un- 
conſtitutional and dangerous to liberty, and 
would therefore have given no reaſonable cauſe 
of Offence. 
TT Ihe fate and condition of Ireland ſhould 


bea document and warning to all the Colo- 


nies. Ireland, inhabited and poſſeſſed by the 
children of England and of thoſe bay con- 
quered it, was once free. It is not ſo now. An 
artful Governor (Sir Edward Poinings) ſent to 
them, perhaps, for that purpoſe, by Hen. VII. 
' cheated them out of their liberties, that is, 
into an act of Parliament that fixed a yoke 
about the nation, which their pofferity have 
ever fince been groaning under * weight of; 
and the Iriſh enjoy at this day, leſs liberty than 
any other ſubjects in the Britiſh dominions. 
This could not have happened without their 
"conſent. Let any man look over the liſt of 
Penſions on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, publiſhed 
not long ſince, and he will ſee, what a milch- 
cow that unhappy kingdom, (with ſuch a 
x gur in its mouth) is to a Britiſh miniſt 
It is this honourable badge which miniſters 
! have been long endeavouring to adorn the Co- 
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pologub ne 
lonies with. In Charles the Ild's ting the 1 


Earl of Carliſle was ſent hither our Governor, 
and brought with him a body of laws, faihioned 
after thoſe of Ireland, with inſtructions to get 
them paſſed here. But our anceſtors rejected 
them with indignation; no threats could 
frighten, no bribes could corrupt, no arts or 
arguments could perſwade them to conſent to 
hwy, that would enflave poſterity ; and 2 50 
fore we are free. 

The endeavours of ſucceſſive miniſters were 
coined for this purpoſe, until the year 1728, 
when King George the IId gave his royal aſ- 
ſent moſt graciouſſy to an act, commonly called 
the Revenue Act, which put an end to the con- 
teſt; for in that act it is declared, . That all 
1 fuch laws and ſtatutes of England, as have 
© been at any time, eſteemed; introduced, 
«uſed; accepted or received, as laws in this 
« Wand,” ſhall be and are hereby declared to 
« be and continue laws of this his Majeſty's 
* Iſland of Jamaica, for ever. 

And his Majeſty's conſent to this law, which 
may be called our great Charter, was purcha- 
ſed by granting therein a perpetual revenue, to 
his Majeſty and his ſucceſſors. By this law, 
we are preciſely entitled to all ſuch laws of 
England, as have ever been uſed here. Now, 
our court of Aſſembly, as appears by their 
minutes, have ever governed themſelves, and 
exerted their juriſdiction in caſes of k e 
by the law of Parliament. 

The law of Parliament has erer been-allowed 
by all lawyers and judges, to be part of y- 
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of ache, 1 would therefore be glad to air, 
by what quirk or ſubtilty it could be diſtin- 
uithed, in our Caſe, as no law of. England. | 
Have our anceſtors, in the infancy of this 
Colony, in the arbitrary | reigns of a Charles 
and a James, and when prerogative was unli- 
mitted, and liberty undefined, thus nobly with- 
| Hood every attempt to enſlave us? And ſhall 
the preſent generation, now when liberty i is 
eſtabliſhed, and 1 limitted, do leſs 
| For r poſterity ? God forbid! The conjuncture 
is, moſt certainly, critical ; our danger great, 
and the power we have to contend with formi- 
dable. But the ſpirits of a brave People 
ſhould riſe, in proportion to their danger. It 
is the part of ſlaves, to ſubmit to Oppreſſion; 
it is the part of cowards to ſhrink at the ap- 
pearance of danger. We are not ſlaves, we 
cannot be made ſo without our conſent, as 
long as Great Britain is free. If we ſuffer 
ourſelves to be frightened out of our liberties, 
we are cowards: if we giye them up from 
any other motives, we are traitors; traitors to 
the - preſent generation; traitors to. poſterity. 
But if, after having done our utmoſt, they 
ſhould be wreſted from us, by a itronger 
power; every man who has done his duty, 
will have the teſtimony. of a good conſcience 
for his comforter; and mens ſibi conſcia redli, 
the greateſt comfort of a good man, will be 
ours. His Majeſty, and every honeſt man in 
Britain will think the better of us, for ſhewing 
a manly reſolution and conſtancy, in defence 
of our privileges. _ His OP will think the 
WEE better 


(e) 
er of our loyal , for our loye of liberty ; 
bet: thrane is 7 on liberty, and it is 


his erer oy to reign over, a brave, Kube 


ree Pe —_— 
1785 cel we have received our libetties, 


ag an inheritance from our fathers, and we are 
bound, to tranſmit them to our children, un- 
impaired. If we do fo, we ſhall do out duty 
if we do otherwiſe, we ſhall act with the bafeft 
| treachery, and impiety : we ſhall deſervedly in 
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ks Conſtitution, form of Government, 
and progreſs from the Conqueſt thereof by 
the EN OL 18, until the year 1684. 


2 . NOW FIRST PUBLISHED, 


; Prom 4 manuſeript of undoubted- authenticity. 
"þ FTE RN the c onquelt of amaica, 


part of the army ty belt left for its 
| Lende and the protection of thoſe 
10 ſhould be induced to ſettle and plant 
there; martial Law became the rule of their 
government, and was continued until the re- 
d Rotation of king Charles the ſecond. 
2. But his ſaid majeſty, gracio bending 
22 hi thoughts and councils to promote the pro- - 
perity of this colony, ſoon reſolved that the 
army ſhould be diſhanded, and that a civil 
Ran an * erected, under ſuch 
7 , known F 
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19 He ay ek bon 
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RE ny Pier 1 . 
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Ne Decembris, 117644. . 
Ti arte being called in and xa; 
e Coole and Lachlan M Neil 
before his :excellency{) agreeable to his orden f 
vbouncih in butt of. chancery on the cauſe bf 
commitment, his excellency as chancellor, had 
Reſolved, That this houſe ili immediataly 
teſolyeitſelſſ intoa committecof the vhdle hauſe. 
zilelf into a committee uf the / whole houſe n and 
aſtet ſame time ſpent therein, Mn Speaker xe- 
the committee reported they had oοi.Ze to ſume 
to make a report, when — chouſe: would e 
r OS aiv˖ο 
* 
. e m üble 
12175 AP Ny aplolyrign. being 483 n fad 


apcellor, to v E 

1 70 | 
ED Nap 
5 dello, 

we, 356A, 0, 

heard, —— 

GY yy. 1 

5 

mided, i informed the hook, that hei had 

veſterday sa and after his ccellency had heard 

diſ tom his cuſtodyob1c bo. 
o Then the hauſe according to ordehreiolvad 
ſumedethe chair, and Mr / Chict-Joltice from, 
raſolotions Of which they had directed him 
kale mere tbe pow ad. * 
amhig places = 
—_—_ A845 follows 5, 01 Aft - 


xxiv * 8 
fl. „Mabel W it is 15 oplglon of thi 5 
committee, that his excelleney William Henry 
Lyttelton, Eſq; in taking es ee bimſelf a8 
—— to determine againſt the privileges 
of chis houſe, S to dd arge Pierce Cooke 
N and Lachlen Noil, who were committed 
£ 5 the cuſtody of the meſſenger of this houſe, 
for a contempt and breach of the privilege of 
this houle, has acted in an unjuſtifiable man- 
ner, and has been guilty of a flagrant breach, 
contempt and violation of the privileges of this 
houſe, and the liberties of the people, + 
A debate ariſing, and the queſtion being put, 
ip ed in the affirmative, yeas 18, noes 4. 
he ad, 3d, and 4th reſolutions being again 
ſeyerally — by the clerk, were agreed: unto 
by the houſe, r I 75 
ad. [Reſolved Nemine Contradicente, That 
it is the opinion of this committee, that this 
houſe cannot with any dignity to itſelf or juſ- 
tie to the people, proceed to any other buſi- 
nefs, under ſuch a violent and 1 
breach of its privileges. Oy 
3d. Reſolved nemine contradicents, That 
| it is the opinion of this committee, that this 
houſe will not proceed to any other buſineſs 
until it ſhall be right in its privileges, and has 
received am ple reparation for the indignity 
that has been offered to this houſe. 
th. Reſolved nemine contradicente, That 
it is the opinion of this committee, that Mr. 
Fierce Cooke and Lachlan M. Neil, be ſeve- 
rally taken into and kept cloſe. in the cuſtody 
aol the meſſenger of this houſe, for a contempt 
and breach of the privileges of this houſe, 


6 
and that Mr. Speaker do ſign warrants for 
that-purp ofe jb * FE] he. ro 4b le BY: * 
The sch. tefolution being again read by 
the Jerks is as follows; TN 
- 5th; Reſolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draw up an humble addreſs to his 
majeſty, moſt humbly repreſenting, that the 
aſſemblies of this iſland have from the earlieft 
_ eſtabliſhment of civil government in this 
colony, enjoyed all the rights and privileges 
inherent in them as the repreſentative body 
of the people; that among other rights and 
privileges derived to them, from the reaſon 
and nature of their election and conſtitation, 
and from the grace, grants and conceſſions 
of his majeſtys royal predeceſſors} as well 
as from preſcriptive | right and cuſtom," they 
have uninterruptedly enjoyed a privilege of 
freedom from arreſts, both of - perſons und 
goods "neceſſary for their accommod , 
during their ſeſſion, conformable to ancient 
ulage and cuſtom, except in caſes of treaſon, 
felony, and breach of the peace, taxes or 
other monies due to his majeſty, for the ſu 
port of the government of this iſland: that 
without theſe privileges the intent of aſſem- 
bling for diſpatch of the public buſineſs would 
be defeated, their attendance interrupted, 
their orders deſpiſed, and they themſelves exc 
pottd to the moſt flagrant contempts and in- 
dignities, as being no more than the ſnadow 
of a body, having no power or authority 
whatſoever; and as they have enjoyed a con- 
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At 2 high court of chancery beld at the 
town of St. Jago de la Vega, on Friday 
1 of December, Wel 4.348 
. IS EIS 


E pave 10473" 2a | 
bod 4 PIERCE: Woo Geitlenina, | 


being this day brought into court before Hi; 


dne the.chancetlors by Evward Bor r, 
TE, en $0 the oder of this honourable | 


Pines 
8 the chancellor was 


- coart-made- yeſterday yeſterda pon the return of the 
Wit of habeas cor pat, iffurd under the ſeal 
of this court, teſted che noch day of Decem- 
ber inſtant, directed to Bk faid EpwVwaRD 
Zo r returnable ee excellency the chan- 
cellor immediate; and upon hearing <A what 

was ed by council il an behalf of be | 
KR. on the ſaid return 4izexcellency 
pleaſed to declare; that it 
did not to him rum the unnd of any 
ell pros or fri of Thegoverner, 
_ council and of \this iſſand. ref ern | 
* 1 1% bt 


ment 7 the ſaid * Cook Into . 


cuſtody of the ſaid EpW ARD Box r IS 
| LEGAL. And his excellency the chancellor was 


therefore pleaſed to order, adjudge and decret, 
and it is hereby ordered, ac j udged and decreed, 
that the ſaid Pino Cook RE BE, BY THE 
AUTHORITY OF THIS -COURT,' re- 
leaſed and diſcharged from the 1 om fad 

1 e — — na 5 2 
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AMERICAN STAMP Act. 


A PARIS, 

_ Chez. J. W. Imprimeur, Rue du Colombier Hg 

bourg St. Germain, a P Hotel de Saxe. 1766. 
Prix, douze Sous. 


Avec Approbation, & Privilege, . : 
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Led 
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Veneris,. 21* Die Februarii, 1766. 


7 Queſtion, | | | 

HAT it is the opinion of this . 
that the Honſe be moved, that leave be 
given. to bring in a Bill to Repeal An Act paſſed 
in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, entituled, An Act 
for granting and applying certain ſtamp duties, and 
otber duties in the Britiſh: Colonies and Plantations 
in America, towards further defraying the expences- 
of defending, protecting, and ſecuring the ſame, and 
for amending ſuch parts of the ſeveral acts of par- 
lament relating to the Trade and Revenues of the- 
ſaid Colonies and Plantations, as direct the manner 


of - Determining and Recovering the Ge and 
Forfeitures therein mentioned. 


It was afterwards propoſed, to leave out the 
word Repeal, and inſert Explain and. amend. 


© The Queſtion was put, Whether the word Re- 
2 ſhould remain. 


Ayes —— 275 
Noes . 167 


"7 cle for the-Ayes;* Mr. Tho, T ns, June 
For the Noes, Mr. Rigby. | ** | 


Then the main 5 Queſtion was put, and . 
tO. | 
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A Aa X the Mmxonrry, 


J ABE RC ROM BIE, Eli 7 | 
lone ef the 44th regiment of faat Clackmannanſhire 
Edward Bacon, * — — Norwich 
William ory, iq; anne. «1. we} Staffordſhire 
Sir Richard Warwick Bamfylde, Bart. 
Lord Barrington, ſecretary at uur 
Lord Bateman, mafter of the — b 
Lord Rodert Bertie, %% the King's . exp 1 
chamber, 4 liewlenant general, governor of | | AA 
Ceond, and colenel of the yo o regiment of * Boſton 
——— — Bertie Lincolnſhire 
Peregrine Bertie, Eſq; 5 
* Blackſtone, Ely liter gu eh oh 2 


Sir — Blackett, Bart. | Newcaſtle-apon Tyne 
Richard Wilbrahan Bootle, Eſq; — Chheſter 
Thomas Brand, Elqz Gatton 
William Bromley, 7 S 3 
Hon. Robert Brudenel, Eſq; a. groom of 

- the bed- chamber to the duke of rk, and 

colonel of the fourth regiment of fret, and, FF 

lately made, vice chamberlain to the Been Martorongh 


Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Bart. Suffolk 
Sir Robert Burdett, Bart. —,. Tamworth 
Hon. — Burgoyne, Eſq; colonel of the 16th © 
regiment of dragoons — Midhurſt 
William Matt. Burt. Eſgz — Masons 


Her. Charles Sloane Cadogan, Eſq; ſurveyor of AY 
bis Majeſty's waters, 1 taed to the duke of 


York — Cambridge wan 
Right Hon. Lord F rederick Cam Camp- 

bell — — 
J ames Campbell, Eſq; gavernor 

of Stirling caſtle —— Stirlingſhire 
* o 2 — Radnorſhire 
Timothy Caſwell, Eſq; — Hertford 
Lay of Catherlongh — Grimſby 


Richard 


[ 4 1 * 


* 


Richard Clive, Eſdj?d;kxyy Montgomery 
gs Edward Col lleton, Eſq; Leſtwihiel 

r John Hynd Cotton SELL _ Cambridgeſhire 
ames Coutts, Eſq; Edinburgh city 
ho. — Eſq; 4 Sacher of of the South _ 
6 b 


d ompany 5 4 Bridport | 
Patrick Crauford, Eſq; — K ir. 
Aſheton Cuzſon, Eſq; — a 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, wo — Dunbar, &c. 

Sir James Daſhwood, Bart. ' Oxfordſhire 
Sir John Huſſey Delavai, Bart: \. + 58 Berwick 


John Dickſon, Eſq; — peebleſnire 


ir James Douglaſs Gabe! of the White Orkney, &c. 
Archibald Doug! aſs, Eſq; a lieutenant general, 


and col. of the 13th regiment of dragoons ” * Durnftieſhire 


4 William rake, Eſq ——— + Amerſham 
Thomas Erle Drax, Eſq; — Wareham 
Sir Lawrence Dundaſs, Bart. Neweaſtle-under-line 
Thomas Dundaſs, Efq; 4 Richmond 
Thomas De Grey, Eſq; TO Norfolk 
Jem Dyſon, Eſq; one of the Lords 1 

trade _ Yarmouth; Hants 

lee, Eames, Eſq W mafters in Chan. 
— Varmouth, Hane 


Archibald Edatunfione," Ela; p Dumbartonſhire 
Right Hon. Gilbert Elliot, Ech wins. e 4 
F the chamber Roxbu -bſhire 
Right Hon. Welbore Ellis Ry eſbury | 
Simon Fanſhawe, Eſq; à comptroller of the 
board of green cloth — — 
Sir Charles Farnaby, Bart. "Eaſt Grinſtead 
Earl of Farnham - -  ——— - © Taunton 
Thomas Foley, Eſq; — Droiewick 
Alexander Forreſter, Eſq” + © —— 
Colonel Fraſer —— Inverneſsſhire 
Lord Garlies — — Morpeth 
Bamber Gafcoigne, Eſq; _ Midhurft 
| Thomas Gilbert, Eſq; . of the 
| My. wardrobe — *Newcaftle-under-line 


Sir John Glynne, Bart. Flint town 
Herb Gordo, of 61h reg. of foot” Aberdeenſhire 


LS. | 
- g 
- - " 
* 


(I 1 1 cn eg 
"The Marquis of Granby, mafter of the rd. 
nance, and col. of the royal reg. N 


guard blue 7 Cunbridgethite 
Sid Alexander Grant, Bart. | Fortroſe, &e. 
Charles Gray, Eſq; — Colcheſter 


David Græme, Eſq; ſecretary to the Queen, 

2 major general, an colonel of the 4926 regi =. 
ment 0 oy bot ' Perthſiite 
Right Hon. George Grenville, Ech; | Buckingbam town 
"Thomas Groſvenor, Eſq; C 


Howell Gwynne, Eſq; Old Sarum 
John Hamilton, Eq; gt of tbe King's | 
works in Scotland Wigtown, bee 


William Gerrard Hamilton, Eſq; Chan- 
_ »cellor of the Exchequer in Ireland — Pontefract 
Hon. Thomas Harley, Eſq; — London 
Bir Henry Harpur, Bart. — Derbyſhire 
James Harris, Eſq; - Chriſtchurch 
liab Harvey, Eſq; King's counſel © — Dunwich 
Edward Harvey, Th a major not colonel x 
the 3d regiment of light horſe, and adjutant ge- 
neral in North America 


Gatton 
George Hay, L. L. D. dean of the arches court, R 


and judge of the prerogative court 0 Canterbury Sandwich 
Edward Herbert, Eſq; 2 Ludlow 


Lord Hinchingbro cke Brackl 


Hon. George Hobart, Eſq; 
Francis Holbourne, Eſq; vice admiral of 


Beeralſton 


the red Ma 2 Dumfarling, &c. 
Rowland Holt, Eſq; — ffolk 
Jacob Houblon, Eſq; — Hertfordſhire 


on. Thomas Howard, Eſq; —  . Caſtle Riſing 
Thomas Orby Hunter, Eſq; _ —— Winchelſea 
Charles Jenkinſon, Eſq; auditor 


to the Princeſs Dowager of Wales Cockermouth 


John Jolliffe, Eſq; Petersfield 
Robert Jones, Eſq; — Huntingdon 
— A Keck, Eſq; a 1 Leiceſter 

ward Kynaſton, Eſq; — Montgomeryſhire 
Peter L Eſq; g — 7 Ilcheſter 
Marquis of Lorne, a lieut. general, and . 

col. of the fat regiment of foot — Dover 


* Richard 


3 163 


tre 

87 Ps Lowther, Dn. —— — 

Sir Herbert Lloyd, Bart. | Cardigan town 

Simon Luttrell, "Ela; 1 — Wigan 

1 Lynch, Eſq; wy — | Weobly 
hn Roſs Mackye, I en the 

ordnance - N - Kircudbright 


At, Macka Ely; co col. 0 of the 6gth regiment” wn 
8 4 ++ Sutherlandfhire 


Right Hon. James = Mackeitzic, Eqs 1 frm 


Lord Robert Manners, cal. of the 24 
- regiment of dragaans, and lieutenant 


» governor of Hull  — © Eingſton u u Hull 
John Manners Eſq; Houſe-keeptr at — 
iel! Newark 
Samuel Martin, Eſq; treaſurer to * Pa, 5 
Dowaper of Wales .. — Camelion 
paul Methuen, Eſq; Ware 


* Hon. Thabo Millar, Eſq; 
d Advocate for Scotland 11 Sanquhair, Ke. 
2 Moore Molyneux, Eſq;\e * 


captain in the 3d regiment of foot 
guards — | - Haſlemere 


Hon, Archibald Montgomery, 8 n 
the Queen, governor of Dumbarton caſtle, and wh: 
' deputy ranger of St. Fames's and Hyde Part A irſhire 
Sie John Mordauat, a general of his Majefty's nor! 
, Forces, colonel of the-10th regiment of dra- "24 "j 
 poons, and governor of Sheerneſs - Cockermouth 
Sir 3 7 0 — Warwickſhire 
ohn Morton, Eſq; chief juſtice o er Abin 
John Moſtyn, Eſqs groom of the of fs to | oo 
. - the King, colonel of the firfl regiment of dragoon 


guards, and a lieutenant general — Malton * 
Lord Mountſtuart 1 — — Boſſin 1 
Richard Neville Neville, Eſq; — Taviſt 
Sir Roger Newdigate, Bart Oxford Univerſity 
Lord North —— Banbury 
Sir Fletcher Norton — Wigan 


Right Hon. Robert Nugent, Eſq; — Briſtol 
Edmund Nugent, Eſq; groom of the bedchamber . 
tothe King, and captain in fil regiment of foot 5 


1 _ grards — — 


| E71 
Robert Henley Ongley, E — _ Bedfordſhire 


Lord Orwell a4 _ Tpſwieks 
Right Hon. James Ofwald, Eſa; þ ja 66 vice- 
- treaſurer of Ireland — Kinghorn, be. 
Earl of Panmure, u lieut. general, and 0. 72 
lonel of 21% regiment of foot YA Ferfarthite | 
Armſtead Parker, Eſſj ; — — peterborougb | 
Thomas Pitt, Eſq; — Old Sarunr 
Sir George Pococke, die of the Blue Plymouth 
eſcott, Eſq; — Stocbbridge 


George Rice, Eſ - a lord A trade Carmarthenſhire 
John 6 Weſtmoreland 
ohn Lockhart Ross a captain in recen e Peeblesſhire 
Ire 


George Sackville, joint vice. pay of | 
Hythe 
Hon. Henry Saint John, groom of the 7 bed: 

| chamber to the D. of York, and a lieut. col. Wotton Baſſet 
Sir John Sebright, Bart. a major general, 


and col. of the 18th reg. of foot . Batk | 
Henry Seymour, Eſq; greens of 45 bed-cham- DoF, 
ber to the King © — Totneſs 
Fane William Sharpe, Eſq; — Callington 
Jenniſon Shaftoe, Eſq; — Leominſter 
Henry Shiffner, Eſq; | — Minehead 
James Shuttleworth, Eſq; — Lancaſhire 
Coningſby Sibthorpe, Eſq; — Lincoln 
Lord Charles ed verdurer EF 22 


wood Foreſt 

Right Hon. Hans hates, Eſq; governor 
= the Iſle of Wight 

Sir Thomas Stapleton, Bart. 

Jobn ny Eſq; a director of the Eq 


India Company 
Sir Simeon Stuart, Bart. a > nba of 


the Exchequer Hampſhire 
Lord Strange, chm: of the duchy of 

Lancaſter _ Lancaſhire 
Lord George Soren — Grantham 
Marquis of Taviſtock — Bedfordſhire 
Earl of Thomond Minehead 
Thomas Thoroton, Eſq; ſecretary to to the 

maſter of the ordnance | Newark 
John Pugh. Pryſe, Eſq; — Cardiganſhire 


w ward 


EL 
Edward Thurlowe, Eſq; King's counſe! —Timwoith 


| Hon, H eng Fred. Thynne — Weobly 
| Sir John Turner, _— — King's L 

Sir Charles Kemys Tyn — — 

be. 33 Arthur Vanſittart, En — Berkſhire 

« 16 Richard Vernon, Eſq; „ e { hon | Bedford 

** hn Upton, Eſſ  . — Weſtmoreland 

> Charles Walcott, Eſq; Weymouth & Melcomb 

EBobert Waller, Eq; | Chipping Py comb 

* John Rolle Walter, Eſ js — | eter 
N Henry Wauchope, Eſq; deputy 2 * 

| pur ſe to his Maj gſiy — Bute & Caithneſs 

1 Hon. John Ward, Ef, — Worceſterſhire 


Lord Warkworth, aid de camp to the * Weſtminſter 


Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq; Haſlemere . 
Alexander Wedderburn,. King s counſel | Rotheſay, &c. 
Thomas Whately, Eſq; — Luggerſhall 
Hon. Thomas illoughby, s Elq; Nottinghamſhire 
15 r Armine Wodehouſe, all Norfolk 
. Wood, N + Ela; * Brackley 
167 Thomas Worſley, ; 22 ""Þ 
= board of work th Sr Orford. 


168 Right Hon. Richard Rigby, Eſq; Teller Taviſtock 


FINIS. 


